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There is. a great deal of vanity about book-reading 
and book-making, from which the readers and writers 
of tracts are not at all exempt. K we take up an odd 
volume by chance, or go of set purpose to consult a 
library, we often find many things we did not look for, 
J)ut seldom the very thing which we want. So with 
books of Evidences. We read them, but they seldom 
satisfy us. We lay them down with an uncomfortable 
feeling, doubting whether we have read too little on the 
subject, or too much. 

Paley's Evidences are still the best known, and the 
best written work of their kind. Their author died 
Archdeacon of Carlisle;, had he gone to the bar, and 
possessed suflScient industry and working power, he 
would probably have died Lord Chancellor. His father 
was not wrong in thinking that his son had one of the 
clearest of heads. He discussed the Evidences of 
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Christianity with all the calmness and shrewdness of 
a lawyer. 

But perhaps the legal mind is not quite the best to 
be employed on this subject It is a little too cool, self- 
possessed, and, in a sense, disinterested. A lawyer can- 
not be expected to make a single cause the work of his 
life. His interest in his client may well begin when he 
takes up his brief, and terminate when he receives his 
fee. He does not feel himself called on to make out a 
complete case. He knows that he might often lose a 
cause by developing the evidence on his own side too 
much. He does not wish all his witnesses to be cross- 
examined; and he is not anxious to cross-examine a 
witness on the other side, if he sees that by so doing he 
will injure the cause of his client. Few frames of mind 
are less suitable than this to apprehending the truth of 
the Gospel. Saints and martyrs gave it their adhesion 
in a very different fashion. They did not embrace the 
cause of Christ for a time, content to lay it down again 
when they had made out for it a stronger case than that 
of the adversary. It was with them a cause of life and 
death for themselves and others — of eternal life and 
eternal death ; and they staked body and soul on the 
issue. 

Again, a court of law has less to do with good than 
with evil. Its forms are adapted to detect and punish 
crime, to meet craft with craft, and be too subtle for 
subtilty itself. We do not complain of it, because it is 
fit for its work ; yet this fitness renders it imfit for other 
purposes. We shrink from arraigning holiness and 
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justice &t ita bar. You cannot impugn the truthfulness 
of a good man, or ask Lim authoritatively if he is gailty 
or not guilty, without treating him as a criminal or an 
impostor. If at last you declare that he leaves the comt 
without a stain on hia character, you confess in so doing 
that it was an act of wrong, thougii perhaps of unin- 
tentional wrong, to arraign him in court at all. ' Not 
Guilty ' ia, after all, a very low degree of praise. But 
it is all which can be expected irom those whose office 
it ia to discover and punish guilt. It is a detective's 
province to find out a Tillain : we should never tliiuk of 
employing him as likely to recognise instinctively the 
highest forma of virtue. 

It should alao be remembered that in Paley's time the 
difficulties of evidence and counter-evidence were not 
so keenly felt as at present. Newspapers were not as 
generally read ; and they did not contain the same 
frequent accounts of interesting trials, with probability 
against probability, witness against witness, ■ and last, 
though not least, counsel against counsel. Criminal 
trials (and it is theae which attract the most attention) 
have quite altered their complexion since Paley used to 
come up from Greenwich by coach or row boat, to attend 
the courts of justice in London, The defendant ia now 
in all cases allowed counsel ; and it is part of the counael's 
duty to hia client to place the uncertainties of evidence 
in the strongest possible light. lie paints in vivid 
^^ colours, and with all the advantages of particularity, 
^B|.fhe dreadful consequences if a mistake is made, and 
^F'tbe great probability of making one. The conset^ueuce 

I 
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frequently is, that the juryman's verdict goes one way, 
and his heart another. He believes that the prisoner at 
the bar is guilty, but he shrinks from the responsi- 
bility of saying so. It must be a terrible ordeal for a 
sensitive and conscientious man to sit on the jury in a 
difficult case, to listen to conflicting statements and 
appeals which mingle logic and rhetoric, passion and 
argument, and then to decide between life and death. 

For these, among other reasons, it may be less our 
fault than our misfortune that we fail to derive entire 
satisfaction from the fact that ^ there is satisfactory 
evidence ' on the one side, and that * there is not satis- 
factory evidence' on the other. Surely the human 
heart by which we live, can find a shorter and safer 
way to the most Divine of truths. For Paley's method, 
a deep sympathy with the cloud of witnesses is of no 
use. We must get some of these witnesses out of the 
cloud, interrogate them, and make them answer dis- 
tinctly. We must make sure not only of their acts, 
but of their motives. We must declare that the striking 
features of their lives proceeded solely from these motives. 
Convinced of this, we must then proceed to examine the 
witnesses on the other side in like manner. True, there 
are nearly two thousand years between us and them. 
Their language, their way of life, their tone of thought, 
are comparatively unknown to us. And that of which 
they testify is no ordinary matter of fact. We want 
their word as original witnesses of the Christian miracles 
— of events beyond and above nature, if not against it, 
wrought by God, not in His ordinary government of 
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tlie world, but as if He were putting forth His hand 
from within the cloud, and writing a few quicklj- 
vanisbing characters on the world which He has made. 
Strange mystery, oyerhanging at once proof and things 
to be proved ! Dim sound of jubilant and rejoicing 
voices, testifying, from the cloud and the fire, of strange 
unatterable things ! They ht the torch, and passed it 
on, Mid died. Can a common man call them back, and 
croBS-examine them ? Nay, who — common or uncommon 
man — is sufficient for these things ? 

Let us look for some more practicable way of 
approaching Christ than this. It may be well to watch 
a soul as it makes its way out of the darkness to the 
region of Divine light, and rests there. I am sure that 
what follows will answer to the experience of some 
honest hearts. Men who cannot read the Fathers, 
explore ancient Ijiatory, study the laws of evidencCj or 
criticise disputed passages, have gained in some such 
way a firm and abiding conviction of the precious truths 
of the Oospel. Nay, learned men have found that it 
was not on their learning that they could rely to esta- 
blish them in the faith to which not many wise, or 
mighty, or noble, are called. A sceptical orthodoxy 
may Lave whispered into their ears—' it is about equally 
' probable that everything is a lie ; therefore, you may 
' aa well take what is ofiered you as truth ; it is as like 
' it as anything eke, and a fair case can be made out for 
' it.' But they have ventured to ti-uat God, in distrust- 
ing the vain inventions of man ; and, for that very 
reason, they believe. 
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The man whom I wish to regard as seeking the 
truth, may have little learning, and little time to in- 
crease it ; may feel that his imperfect powers have 
not been much improved by an imperfect education; 
or may have one of those painfully subtle minds which 
find out instinctively the weak point of every case, and 
therefore do not venture to trust their own intellectual 
conclusions. Socially, he may occupy almost any posi* 
tion you please. He may be a thoughtful mechanic, or 
a student who has broken down under hard work, or a 
man of fortune who has not yet found his real place, and 
is discontented as he sits^ ' stretched on the rack of a too 
easy chair,' and pressed down by an intolerable load of 
idleness. But two requisites I must claim that he possess 
— honesty, and a heart. Common sense requires them 
in so important a matter ; and no Christian will deny 
that they are needed, who remembers that the word 
ripens its fruit only when it is sown in an honest and 
good heart. 

Religion is an affair of the heart more than of the 
head ; and it is in the heart that its first strivings will 
be felt. And these first strivings are often bitter and 
painfuL A man awakes, perhaps, from a state of indif- 
ference, to a keen sense of injustice ; that is, of a broken 
law. He sees about him, and feels within him, wrong, 
sin, and misery ; and he knows that these things ought 
not to be. The world is out of joint, and he cannot set 
it right. He is thoroughly dissatisfied with something 
-with himself, or with the world, or with both. 

The movement has begun; and it is so far in the right 
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K direction. DistieBs is infinitely better than stagnation 

■ and indifference. There is no real religion in a man 

I who does not make war on vice, does not try to alleviate 

I distress, but aits down contentedly with things as they 

are, and assumes that notliing can be seriously wrong, 

because nothing makes him seriously uncomfortable. 

He may settle down on his lees, and justify himself to 

himself for so doing. He may write a very logical 

book in favour of Theism or Christianity, and believe it 

too ; but for all that he has no religion ; nay, he has not 

tlie first germs arid rudiments of religion. Unless a 

change comes over him, the publican whose conscience 

ia galled, but not quite Beared, and the harlot who knows 

that her life is wicked, shall enter into heaven before 

him. 

Bnt a feeling heart will not suffice a searcher after 
truth ; he must also liave an honest mind. He must 
have that straightforwardnesa of will and purpose 
which will enable him to look things in the face, and 
not to turn aside from thera only because they are pain- 
ful He must allow that luat, oppression, cruelty, sloth, 
and all forms of moral and physical degradation, are 
real evils, and as such, to be fought against. He must 
not take refuge in a self-complacent optimism, and per- 
suade himself that all things will be for the best, if he 
only looks on and enjoys himself. He must have no 
pleasant theory, like that of Job's friends, for setting all 
things right in a moment, and putting down with a 
formula the voice within the bosom of suffering man, 
which is crying out aloud against injustice. He must 
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manftdly recognise the fact of sin, and of wretch- 
edness, which is often its symptom, cause, and conse^ 
quence. And he must not stand aloof from them, 
looking at them, as a landscape-painter looks at a view, 
from that point and that distance, at which squalor and 
decay are turned into picturesqueness ; but he must 
go down and battle with the evil which he sees, feel- 
ing that it is more his duty to use his sword than to 
keep his shield undinted. 

And then his heart will be where his treasure is ; and 
the faith which was in his works, as their source and 
spirit, will show itself as a glory around them. A 
strong hope, or rather a firm assurance, will arise in his 
bosom, that the dark negations against which he strug- 
gles have not all the universe to themselves. Justice 
will rise up within him, strong against injustice ; purity 
shall stand forth in him and before him, only the fairer 
for the foul forms beneath her feet Mercy shall be 
seen stronger than cruelty; and right shall begin its 
triumph over wrong. He will stand, if not on the height, 
at least on the rising platform of faith, and look beyond 
the first scope of visible things. That for which he 
hopes will be a substance to him. He will no more 
doubt the reality and the ultimate triumph of good- 
ness and truth, than he doubts his own existence. 

Here is a beginning of faith — of the hold of the soul on 
Truth. It will be seen that I do not hope much good from 
any laissezfatre proceeding in this matter — firom taking 
things on trust, or resting on authority — any more than 
firom legal arguments and formal questions of evidence. 
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Belief is the soand condition of the soul, and if impaired 
it can lae restored only by a process wticli operates on 
the soul. Physicians of the body tell us that all they 
can do is to assist Nature, or rather to leave her free to 
help herself. They remove obstructions, and traat to the 
action of her restorative power. They do not regard 
pain as necessarily a bad symptom. Its cessation often 
shows that nature has ceased to struggle, and that death 
is at hand. In the same way, the soul that feels, though 
it feels painfully, is not dead. A spirit moves and stirs 
within it — it may be, the Spirit of God. 

Would that men, who are morbid and unhappy from 
external or internal causes, and especially those men 
whose unhappiness assumes the form of doubt or unbelief, 
would only grasp firmly the root of truth which intertwines 
itself witJi their very misery. ' So I considered,' said 
one of old, ' all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun : and behold the tears of such as were oppreaaed, 
and they had no comforter ; and on the aide of their 
oppressors there was power ; but they had no com- 
forter. Wherefore I praised the dead which are already 
dead more than the living which are yet alive.' 
(Eccles. iv. 1, 2.) A Bad and melancholy view, indeed ; 
but God has set a nobler work than this despondency 
for our sorrow. ' la not this the fast that I have chosen ? 
* to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
' burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
' break every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
' hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are east out to 
' thy house ? When thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
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* him, and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
' flesh ? Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 

* and thine health shall spring forth speedily, and thy 

* righteousness shall go before thee ; the glory of the Lord 

* shall be thyrereward/ (Is. Iviii. 6 — 8.) Oh! distressed 
and suffering soul, toil onward along the dark valley, 
seeing just a gleam of sim upon the hill- top ; and though 
you cannot see well where to set your feet in safety, know 
that your sense of the contrast between light and dark- 
ness shows that you are not blind. Despair of nothing ; 
entertain no unworthy thoughts of yourself and of God. 
If you sit still where you are, in the valley of death and 
darkness, your eyes may become used to the gloom, and 
you may come to long for no clear light But onward, 
forward, upward ! Do not dream like Hamlet, or poetise 
like Goethe, but live the life of a man, and yet a life 
above man. ' The path of the just is a shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day.' 

But some one may say, * just now you were discussing 

* the history of a mind, and now you are quoting the 

* Bible. You leave out several steps here. I follow 

* you as you pass from injustice to justice, from wrong 

* to right, from cruelty to mercy ; but how do you pass 

* from justice, and right, and mercy, to God, and particu- 

* larly to the God of the Bible? Supply the missing 

* links of your argument, show us how justice and 
' mercy imply the existence of God, and that will b« 

* something to the purpose.' 

A request like this I can only meet imperfectly. The 
missing links of the argument I cannot imdertake to 
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supply, for it seems to me that there is very little argu- 
ment about the matter. The course by which the honest 
and faithful mind makes its way from a sense of wrong 
to a firm confidence in right and justice is not argu- 
mentative. The existence of wrong is surely in itself 
no proof of the existence of right. Yet it proves it suffi- 
ciently to minds of a certain disposition and bias. 
Through wrong they see right, and then right becomes 
. its own evidence. If wrong were removed altogether, 
right would still remain, and would be more wholly and 
perfectly right for this very removal of wrong. Faith 
must always act on a venture. It cannot imitate the 
mathematician, and prove every step as it proceeds. 
It may always be accused of being illogical, and of 
assuming more than is contained in its premises. But 
the same accusation may be made against every poet 
whose mind imagines more than his eye can see; 
against every inventor who has perceived that a machine 
was possible before he knew how to make it ; against 
every man who has trusted his sword, and his good 
cause, and a few firm friends, against an army. 

I can therefore only express a firm belief that, in 
actual experience, the case is very much as I have above 
described it. Apparent, and perhaps real exceptions 
there are, but they are so anomalous that they prove the 
rule. From believing in justice, the mind patsses on 
naturally to belief in God. The hazy schemes which 
place impersonal power or wisdom on the throne of the 
universe are generally coupled with an equally hazy 
morality. The man who worships nothing, but has 
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a general respect for all kinds of forces, and respects 
them most particularly when they combine to produce 
that central being, himself, has for the most part a com- 
fortable hope that good and evil are the same thing 
at bottom. He may think everything good when he is 
in a sanguine frame of mind, and everything evil wlien 
he is out of spirits; but these apparently counter views 
are only different sides of the same comprehensive theory. 
It is of no use struggling against universal evil, and it 
would be wrong to oppose universal good ; so in neither 
case is there any need of exertion. There is no real 
battle going on between good and evil, and therefore it 
is unnecessary to take a side. 

But those who do take a side, and that manfully, are 
in little danger of finding themselves without a leader. 
As they play their part in this stem battle of moral 
forces, they are convinced that a personal Captain guides 
the host and directs the onset. The energy of their 
imperfect wills suggests a Will higher, stronger, more 
perfect than their own. The moral order which they 
endeavour to establish in their own hearts and lives, 
and in the small circle about them, raises their thoughts 
to One in whose enduring and unbroken thought 
reposes the moral order of the whole universe. They 
thus learn to feel after, if not to recognise, the great 
Author of all goodness, whose holy name is God. The 
day of His final triumph, and of theirs, may, indeed, be 
very far distant; but the same voice of their heart 
which strengthens them, when evil prevails and oppres- 
sion seems most strong, to believe in the invincible 
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migtt of truth and goodnesfi, strengthens them alao to 
believe in Uim. 

But this belief, I should add, though true and genuine, 
will still be nnsatidfactory. It ia too abstract, liiture, 
intangible, for oui- common humanity. The God of 
whom it speaks seems to hide Himseif behind His own 
laws, and, the more we question, to retreat the further 
into the mystery which encompasses Him, The triumph 
of which it tells is ideal and remote, and, like every- 
thing which is very remote, seems precarious. No one 
can act consistently upon it, in whom sight is not 
habitually subject to reason, and in whom the strongest 
human sympathies, the best Imnian affections, are not 
weaker springs of action than stem devotion to an idea. 
Its martyrs (for this faith, too, has its martyrs) must 
he men who could believe in the light within the 
cloud, though the cloud often turned to them its dark 
side, with no portion of its edge brightened into silver. 
It is a philosophy rather than a religion ; a faith for the 
lew, not for the many. It calls for almost more than 
human strength, but proposes, as the motive for exertion, 
an object almost beyond the reach of human faculties. 

For this, as for many other reasons, I am deeply 
grateful for one historical fact, which is true generally 
within the limits of our experience, and which would, I 
believe, be true iiniversaily, were it not for certain 
deranging causes, which are far too complex to admit of 



I 



I easy analysis. That fact is as follows. Earnest men, ^^H 

who are struggling manfully against evil, look not only ^^H 

for a God who is far oif, but for One who is near, and, by ^^H 
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His grace, they find Him. When they hear or read of 
One who, though full by His own nature of the strength 
of God, stooped to the weakness of humanity ; who, though 
pure and sinless, fought side by side with stained and 
sinful man in the battle against sin and Satan ; who to 
ensure us the victory, broke the opposing ranks by 
painfully stretching out His hands, and gathering into 
His own bosom the sharpest darts of the enemy; wlio 
brought life to us by His death, and, though departed 
for a time, is still, in life and death, near us and with ua 
by His Spirit ; they recognise, with a clear knowledge, 
that Captain of their salvation, for whom they longed 
in their ignorance ; confess with thankfulness that the 
Creator has come very close to the creature, and worship 
God in Christ. 

In these remarks I should be sorry to seem to be pro- 
pounding as experimentally true, and recommending to 
the experience of others, some * short and easy method ' 
of attaining the truth. The method may be right, 
and yet neither short nor easy. The struggle for what 
is worth having may well be often protracted. The 
kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and the violent take 
it by force. The new birth of a soul may be painful, 
and it may be long before it understands, even proximately, 
the new world into which it is bom. It is for quite a 
different reason than for its easiness and brevity that I 
would earnestly propose to those who need it the course 
above described, of approaching the object of faith by a 
life of faith. This manner of investigation seems to me 
sound in principle, and worthy of the end at which it 
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aims. It leads us to test religious truth by the religious 
faculty. It has not a tricky and ingenious air, like 
most attempts to decide questions which belong to one 
department of truth by arguments brought from another. 
We should justly suspect from the very beginning, an 
attempt to decide a physical question by means of meta- 
physical science, or to make chemistry the great authority 
on a point of vital action. Physics and metaphysics, 
chemistry and biology, may be very closely connected ; 
but yet we feel that our senses must, after all, be arbiters 
in the affairs of sense, and that the facts of life cannot 
be determined apart from the living subject. In like 
way, religion and history are closely connected ; but, it 
may be unwise to treat religion merely as a matter of 
history, and to try it by a purely historical standard. 
The voice of the heart, the powers of our moral being, 
claim to be heard in a cause which concerns them so 
deeply. The kingdom of God is within us. The soul, 
with all its high aspirations and precious instincts, 
cannot, if it realises its privileges, trust itself to any- 
thing except its Maker. The Spirit sits far above the 
mere reasoning faculty ; and it cannot, without treason 
to Him who has given it so high an authority, commit 
its cause to a court inferior to its own. It cannot con- 
sent that the claims of justice, truth, and holiness shall 
be put forth on any lower ground than this — that they 
are holy, and just, and true. 

For it should be observed how any scheme of evidences 
which begins by insisting on facts, of whatever nature, 
which took place a very long while age, puts holiness^ 
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justice, and truth out of court, for a time, if not for ever. 
If you approach religion from its present side, from the 
facts of the world as we see them, from the existent, 
struggle between right and wrong, from the wants and 
aspirations and instinctive faith of the soul, you are met 
by no difficulty of this kind. The facts are patent, and 
you can proceed at once to consider them in their moral 
bearing. Faith is not for a moment excluded, except by 
our own weakness, from the interpretation of actual life. 
Things press on you ; and as they pause before you, or 
pass on, you say, 'This is right — that is wrong — this 
' cause must ultimately triumph : in that, injustice is at 
'• the root, and I see the seeds of ruin and decay.* But 
the case is very different if we are engaged in investi- 
gating any circumstances which belong to a time long 
past The first question in that case is, evidently, 
whether they happened or not Till we are clear on the 
historical point, we are not in a position to moralise 
about them. All who know anything of historical in- 
vestigation know that its processes, especially if they 
refer to exceedingly remote times, are often very long 
and difficult While they are going on, we are not at 
liberty, as judicious critics, to anticipate their verdict, or 
to throw the weight of our wishes and prepossessions 
into one scale or the other. As historical inquirers, we 
must have a certain curiosity on the subject of our in- 
quiries, and we must bring to them that spirit of ordinary 
fairness which is requisite in all honest dealings between 
man and man ; but we should maintain at the same time 
that judicial impartiality, which it is very difficult to 
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reconcile with a direct and personal interest in the result 
of the trial. This is a grave objection to the general use 
of the purely historical evidences. It seems hard to 
require a grave and earnest man, who is anxious about 
the deep things of God, and feels the unspeakable im- 
portance of all which concerns the soul, to lay aside for 
the present all strong feeling on the subject, and begin, 
in a calm, deliberate, and impartial spirit, an inquiry 
into sundry questions of fact- — an inquiiy which be 
must be prepared to regard a3 of uncei'tain length and 
doubtful issue. If he has made up his mind what its 
result is to be, the form of an investigation .is the mei'est 
mockery. And no sane person would attach much im- 
portance to the result of hurried and partial researches, 
leading to a precipitate conclusion. A wise man, there- 
fore, will hesitate before he intrusts to an investigation 
like this, whicli may last as long as his life, or longer, 
issues on whicli his spiritual nature needs a speedy 
answer, that it may proceed at once to action. Ti:e 
springs of his moral being may be dried up, before he 
has carved through the centuries the channel in wliicli 
his matured judgment can allow them with safety to 
flow. 

It will he seen that this fatal objection lies against all 
difficult historical argument, considered as preliminary 
to right religious action. It applies, for instance, to the 
argument from prophecy as well as to that from miracles. 
But we began with the argument from miracles, as sug- 
y Palcy's Evidences; and to that it may be well, 
for convenience sake, generally to confine ourselves. It 
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seems that we must shut out from it for the time the full 
force of our moral nature^ as likely to prove a disturbing 
element. It is quite doubtful, even as a matter of theory, 
when we niay let it in again. The miracle must, of 
course, be proved or disproved as a fact, without any 
reference to its moral bearings. But supposing it proved 
as a fact, it remains to be decided how far, if at all, the 
moral element of a miracle may fairly be adduced in 
proof of a doctrine. Some say that a miracle, considered 
merely as an act of power, cannot and should not com- 
mand the conscience ; but that the power which it 
displays can only be recognised as Divine Power, if the 
miracle is marked also by some Divine moral attribute, 
as justice, or mei*cy, or love. Others seem to deny this, 
and to urge (what I should be slow to believe) that 
before mere Power, if it can, in some unintelligible way, 
coerce and subdue ordinary physical agencies, we should 
fall down and worship. Nay, in quite recent times, a 
writer of great ability, whose principal work is generally 
supposed to be of a highly orthodox tendency, has in 
that work,^ suggested the probable occurrence of moral 
miracleSj in which, it is imagined, the ordinary laws of 
morality are suspended by the Divine Will. I should 
be sorry indeed to believe in the reality of these (so 
called) moral miracles myself, or to invite others to 
believe in them. Nothing but the severest proof should 
make us even think it possible that God, in order to 
make us better and holier, does by His direct inter- 
vention, suspend or disturb the sacred rule of right and 

^ Mansel'R Bampton Lectures. Lectare YIII. 
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wrong which He Himself has planted in our boBoms. I 
mention thia aupposition of moral (or, rathej, immoral) 
miracles, only to show the speculative difficulties which 
may and do arise, if we endeavour to ascertain « -priori 
the relation of miracles to moral truth. I do not attempt 
to scale their heights or sound their abysses ; but I only 
call attention to the aatounding fact, that at least one 
writer of eminence seeraa to think, that the heart and 
aoul of man is bound to accept a doctrine on the waiTant 
of an occurrence which appears to exhibit leas than 
human goodness, if only it exhibit also more than 
hiiman power. 

In considering the difficulties which beset the attempt 
to approach the truth of Christ by the road of historical 
evidence, I have hitherto confined myself to their posi- 
tive side. In leaving this part of my subject, it will be 
sufficient to observe that their negative side has likewise 
its own difficulty. Paley, it will be remembered, does 
not think it enougli to establish the suiferings, sincerity, 
and simplicity of the original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles; he thinks it also necessary to disable alj 
testimony to any other miracles whatsoever. His second 
proposition runs as follows : — ' There is not satisfactory 
' evidence, that persons professing to be the original 
' witnesses of other miracles, in their nature as certain aa 
' these are, have ever acted in the same manner, in 
' attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
' properly in consequence of their belief of those 
' accotints.' If we look thia proposition in the face, we 
shall be astonished at the amount of assertion which, vt 
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ixitqIt^ and «t the amaimt of inqniiy wiiich it requires 
of US, l)eibEre we are in a poratioii fidrly to make sndi 
affiertion. It does not dedaie that we, fts indiTidnalSy 
are unacqnaiiited with sach satis&ctoiy evideDoe ; bat 
that such BatidoMtory^ eridenoe does not exist. Sorely, 
a temble ertent of historical in^cstigalion opens upon 
l3ie fBir-nunded man who wishes to artiTe at an equi- 
table Terdict in iMs matter. Bieligions in general claim 
to have their mixacleB, and may claim to have their 
miracle examined. Of oamse, we are not oUiged to 
examine them ; but if we l^Te them unexamined, we 
cannot on that ground rule the cause against them. A 
candid searcher after trudi wiU not like to hear the wit- 
nesBes on one side, and then anire at his dedsion, with- 
out considering what can he said by those on the other 
side. These adrerse testimonies he will have to search 
out, and thus to investigate the history of many idi^ons, 
before be can decide on the truth of one. It will be an 
easy task enough — if he is prepared to shift continually 
his hypothesiB to suit his &cts — to say, as be reads 
narrative after urrative, this is no miracle at all ; this 
is fidse; this is diabolical; this is unproved. But it 
win be a long task even in iimX case — as long as his li^ 
if be is a very learned man; and he will need a religion 
that he can believe and use at his death-bed, and indeed 
sooner. And the process is sad, sceptical, distrustfdl, 
wearying work. Let those who wish to sec a spedmen 
of it, read the ^Criteiicm^ of Bishop Douglas. The 
ease is much the same if the lover of pure historical 
evidences seeks his basis in piophecieSi instead <^ mira- 
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■ dea. He will have to examine all tlie recorded heatben 
r prophecies ; to adopt a theory of ancient oracles ; to 
explain away many lucky guesaes ; to determine whether 
all foresight is supernatural, or whether it is sometimes 
the result of a natural gift, and if so, to what degree. By 
the time he has gone through a good coiu-se of these inves- 
tigations, he will be in a frame of mind which does not 
strike one as quite the best in which to approach the pro- 
phecies of the Bible. This indeed is going in no good 
spirit through dry places, seeking reat, and finding none. 
Our Lord and Master has told us, when any man says to 
us, ' Lo, here is Christ, or there,' simply not to believe it 
(Matt. xxiv. 23.) The ordinary system of evidences sends 
us off after the false Christ, to examine his credentials. 
But we had better get what light we can from reading 
the Gospels, than wade through an endless series of 
documents, trying to be impartial as wc read, but hoping 
all the time to find tliem false. False Christs and false 
prophets shall show great signs and wonders, and, if it 
were possible, shall deceive the very elect. But He has 
told us one thing before. ' The kingdom of God eometh 
' not with observation. Neither shall they say, lo herel 
' or lo there ! for, behold, the kingdom of God ia within 
' you.' (Luke xvii. 20-1). 

Of course, it should not be forgotten that, while we 
argue whether evidences of this kind, or evidences of 
that kind, are most expedient and most convincing, far 
the largest number of professing Christians maintain an 
apparent neutrality with regard to the question at issue. 
They have never turned their serious attention to the 
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subject of evidences at all. They have never anxiously 
inquired, because they have never anxiously doubted. 
Indifference to the whole subject of religion is often the 
cause of this abstinence both from doubt and inquiry ; 
but it is by no means the only cause. The best, the 
most honest, the most humble, the most earnest men 
often decline these investigations altogether. They 
trust to God, and not to their own poWers. They feel 
that their faculty of faith is a safer and more divine 
guide than their faculty of reason. And doubtless it 
was meant so to be. A hundred can live by their faith 
to one who can examine it We meet, indeed, occa- 
sionally with advocates of the extreme historical school, 
who say, or seem to say, that no person can really 
believe who does not believe on historical evidence ; and 
that a Christian who can give no proof of his belief, 
which the mind of an unbeliever could not follow, is in 
much the same position as an uninquisitive beathen; 
and that St. Peter, when he recommended the converts to 
be ready always to give an answer to every man who 
asked them a reason of the hope that was in them, with 
meekness and fear, recommended by implication a for- 
mula like that of Paley. But, if this were so, a 
'Christian Child' would involve a contradiction in 
terms, and the little ones whom Christ blessed could 
have no real hold on the Gospel In ancient times there 
might be many martyrs ; but there could not be many 
apologists : so in the present day many men can live by 
their religion, but few can prove it. The sun sheds a 
sufficient light about their daily path, and they work by 
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ita ligbt while It is day, without tracing its course, calcu- 
lating its distance, or measuring its diameter. If iheir 
condition be in Grod's sight a sound one, as I believe it 
is, it may help us to judge between the two systems 
of evidence which we have been considering. The prin- 
ciple which leads them to Christ is no doubt the same as 
that which leads the wise and learned, though it may 
be different in its application. There is an infinite 
diversity in all the works of God, and, among them, in 
His dealings with the soul. But in this diversity we 
expect to find a unity, and to see an abiding law 
among the multitude of phenomena, To which kind of 
evidence, then, the practical or the historical, is the 
quiet, unquestioning, imdoubting life of faith more 
nearly allied in principle ? The answer is clear. Such 
a life has no traceable affinity with the method of judicial 
suspense and systematic argument. The soul which 
lives this life, sits at the feet of Christ, and will not 
leave Him, even with the intent of serving Him, and in 
the hope of returning to wait upon Him, She does not 
try the spirits, whether they be of God, by the rule of 
external evidence, but knows them by a Divine instinct, 
as a child knows a friendly lace, and as love answers to 
love. She recognises a mighty work spreading through 
the centuries. She sees the vine of God trained upon 
the Cross, bearing its fruit even then and now, while 
its roots run under the very foundation of the world; 
but in this recognition there is little historical scrutiny. 
She does not pry among the dry stones, anxious about the 
course of each trailing fibre, as it seeks the moisture 
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beneath, but sits down under its shadow with great 
delight ; and its fruit is sweet to her taste. 

And here probably lies the reason why direct and 
prolonged religious inquiry is so painful to the thought- 
iul and feeling mind. It has been said that inquiry 
involves doubt, and this is true. But our inquiries, 
especially in childhood and youth, are conducted so 
spontaneously and naturally, with so little effort and 
self-consciousness, that they are hardly seen to be in- 
quiries ; and the element of doubt which they involve 
is not really perceived at all. As our bodies grow in- 
sensibly, by successive exhaustion and nutriment, so our 
minds and souls grow, feeling a want, and having it satis- 
fied, almost before it is recognised as a want. We had 
parents and teachers, whom we trusted; and whose 
answers were ready to meet our questionings. If there 
was not absolutely faith in our doubts, there was faith 
in the course which we took to ensure their satisfaction. 
As we grew, human guidance was by degrees removed, 
and we could no longer call any man master. But by 
that time we had happily learned that One was our 
Master, even Christ. The serene consciousness of man- 
hood thus succeeds, in healthy and well-trained minds, to 
the obstinate questionings of childhood. We know that 
we believe, as we know that we can read, without 
remembering the time when we learned to do so. 

But the same principle of growth and attachment 
works in honest and earnest minds, whose convictions 
have, from whatever cause, not been early formed, or, 
when formed, have been rudely shaken. There is too 
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mncli life in them to allow them to cling inertly to 
aystema which they feel to be false, like dead ivy cum- 
bering a dead tree. In epite of their temporary detach- 
ment from the usual support, they draw wiiolesome 
nourishment from the root, while tliey seek for the fit 
prop, be it rough bark or fine trellia-work, which they 
may load with their frait, or cover with their flowera. 
For a time their leaves may flag, their branches trail 
without apparent object, their tendrils float vaguely in 
the wind. But at laat the life within them finds its 
place by its own myaterioua la.w. It ia their free growth, 
that their vigorous hold, their generous expansive ten- 
dency, which justifies their position, though it may thwart 
the will of the formal trainer, and may appear like caprice 
to him who cannot appreciate originality and nature, 

1 have endeavoured to express my belief that the 
Gospel, which is the law of liberty, is best approached 
hy a. way more vital, and less formal, than the ordinary 
system of legal evidencea. I am certain that the best 
elementa of our nature ought not to be kept waiting 
without during a long judicial trial, and, if admitted at 
last, be admitted only as witnesses to character, to give 
their evidence in a stiff conventional way, without being 
allowed to speak fully out, and say all that they could 
say. Of course I have no wish to deny that in excep- 
tional cases, with exceptional persona, or in exceptional 
frames of mind, auch books as Paley's Evidences may 
be very useful. They may dash the first flow of 
sceptical conceit, and teach imperfect argument that it 
may be met with argument. Nay, there are some 
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persons (and occasIonaUj very good persons) who have 
such a peculiar intellectual constitution that they know 
no way of defending or seeking truth except a set 
battle. They like the form, if not the bitterness, of 
controversy. They have no notion of trusting to a good 
cause, an honest heart, a Divine call, a sling and a stone; 
but, though bent on fighting GoUath, will fight him in 
Saul's armour. Men of this kind often see keenly the 
defects of Paley's Moral Philosophy, and quite distrust 
his Theology (so far as they would allow him to have 
any), but think, nevertheless, that they rely on his 
Evidences. They probably rely in reality on something 
far better. But if they really need, for themselves 
or others, an argument on the subject of Christian truth, 
and wish to derive one from Paley, they had far better 
have recourse to his Horas Paulinas than to his Evi- 
dences. It is no part of my duty to recommend the 
Horas Paulinae as a perfect work. It has its mistakes 
and inaccuracies ; it implies a very imperfect state of 
contemporary criticism; it is marked too much, in 
places, with the spirit of the advocate. Still, it has great 
excellence in its execution, and real practical merit in its 
design. For it proposes to the reader no great field of 
historical investigation, which it must take him years to 
traverse satisfactorily ; but it refers him to two short 
works, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and bids him observe their undesigned con- 
formity. Its great advantage, however, is one which is 
only incidental to its plan. It brings us in constant 
contact, not with a book only, or a history, or a theory, 
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tut with a man. JoBt as a readei of general liiatory 
may, in tia researches, corae across a packet of letters, 
written hundreds of years ago by some person of whose 
name he is ignorant, and may be caught by some odd fact, 
or some chance remark, which excites his curiosity, and bo 
may toil on through the packet, and con each word care- 
fully, till at last, as he reads, there steps fortli from the 
browned and crumpled papers a personality which he 
knows as well as he knows those whom he meets every 
day in the course of ordinary life — or better ; just as the 
physician, called in to watch a lingering illness, regards 
his patient at first only as a curious case of some unusual 
disease, but, as he watches him day by day, learns 
to know the man as well as his ailment, and to love and 
admire his faith and patience much more than he 
wonders at his symptoms ; just as at Oxford, two young 
men may sit down over their Aristotle, and, as they 
argne and inquire for a few short hours, about prudence, 
or the moral sense, or such politics as are practicable to 
the budding wisdom of nineteen, grow heart into heart, 
and form a friendship which shall last through life, and 
very possibly, beyond it ; so, as with his letters in hand, 
we trace on the map and in history the footsteps of the 
traveller in Macedonia, and Achaia, and Asia, as we 
watch his works and his sufferings, his fervent zeal, his 
burning indignation, his love of the brethren, his care of 
the Churches, we corae to know Paul. This, of course, 
is not the same as to be Christians. We may admire the 
disciple without following his master ; wo may view his 
character as a wonderful and a complex plienomenon. 
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without finding the key which reduces it to simplicity in 
the light which fell upon him from above. Still, to 
know Paul is an important step in the right direction ; 
for it is he who tells us, ' be ye followers of me, even as 
I also am of Christ/ There does not, indeed, lie in 
his unassisted words a secret to lead us to the crowning 
act of faith. To raise the soul of man to God is a task 
within the power of God alone. * The things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.' But the pre- 
paration for receiving the Divine Message is a preparation 
ot the heart rather than of the mind. It is more likely 
to lie in profound human sympathy than in strict human 
argument. It is better by far to know the spirit of an 
Apostle than to analyse the evidence of a miracle. 
Those who, in the sincere spirit of justice, truth, and 
love, follow in their hearts and lives a disciple of the 
truth, have a promise which is not given to the student 
of history, who is as fair as a controversialist can afford 
to be, and is quite as much in earnest as is consistent 
with the exclusion of prejudice. ' K any man do His 
* will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
' God.' 

Of course there may be a student of history, who is 
really and deeply interested in his subject, and yet is 
as fair, candid, and temperate, as human nature permits. 
There is no reason in the world why such a person, or 
one who is far his inferior, should not traverse the his- 
torical ground occupied by the constructive side of Paley*8 
Evidences ; and there are many reasons why he should. 
No period of time can be more deeply interesting than 
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that wliich foUowa immediately on the death of Clirist, 
with the single exception of that which intervenea 
between His birth and His death. Nay, men in general 
enjoy seeing things in their effects, though philosophera 
prefer investigating their causes. For this reason, 
among others, a more practical interest may often "be 
felt in tracing the results of the day of Pentecost, than 
in arranging the facta of the Gospels. Many would 
look freely for the fiiiit of the Branch of David, who 
wonld slirink from disturbing, even with a careful hand, 
the petals of tlie tender Flower wliiuh blossomed in the 
shade of Nazareth. And it is a noble spectacle to 
which Paley calls om attention. We feel a trembling 
joy as we read of the believers, weak in the flesh, yet 
steadfast before the wild beasts ; of saints rejoicing in 
suffering, and martyrs constant to the death. But 
when we are just realising the impressive scene, and 
almost hear the cry — 'The Christians to the lions;' 
and are bestowing with all our heart our feelings on the 
right side, we shall certainly be disgusted if some one 
behind us touches our shoulder, and asks in a cool tone 
what it all proves. We shall not mend matters by 
turning to argue with him. He will tell us, perhaps, of 
the devotees crushed under the car of Juggernaut, or of 
the men who allow themselves for a small sum of money 
to be swung by hooks placed under their siioulder- 
blades. We know the answer to this ; but if we argue 
at all, we must go through the process of answering 
objections, and must allow their nature to determine the 
course of our argument. Where this will land ua^ we 
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cannot precisely tell ; we may possibly find ourselves, 
where Paley has been before us, in the company of 
Vespasian's blind man, or of the cripple in the Church 
of Saragossa, who had probably a wooden leg. All this 
we shall feel to be very little to the purpose ; but the 
work seems to be a painful necessity, if we determine to 
extract for ourselves and others a moral out of history 
by mere logic and criticism. History has it own moral, 
and that a very noble one; but it flows without any 
such forcing from the quick turn of incident, the interest 
of long suspense, from great crime or great heroism, 
from the sudden catastrophe, or the unexpected deli- 
verance. A true-hearted man cannot be indifferent to 
the genuine records of humanity ; least of all, to those 
which touch his deepest sympathies, and kindle his 
liveliest hopes. Many persons, therefore, read Paley's 
Evidences with much satisfaction and benefit, although 
they miss their point, or perhaps because they miss it. 
They become interested in the matter of the work, and 
forget its argumentative form. They see the essential 
goodness of the early Christians, the simplicity of their 
lives, the majesty of their patient suffering : and they 
take their side without further question. They do not 
exchange the grand and impressive indefiniteness of a 
great moral spectacle for the laws of formal evidence and 
the heartless precision of the witness-box. 

An inquiry may be made as to the result of these 
two contrasted processes. If they be fairly and fully car- 
ried out, I hope it wordd be much the same. A judicial in- 
quiry, like any other investigation, if properly conducted, 
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ttadmoaj whidi ■■ borae by die *™1"m«1 poweis itf our 
irftole bemg, as derdoped in healthy actum, may well 
Teqnire a longer time, a greater straggle, a more deter- 
mined patience, than the testimony wiiich is principally 
intellectti&L Life may ful na before we appreciate the 
full force of the evidence in one case or the other. Bnt 
here it is that a great difference between the two pro- 
cesses emerges. The intellectnal method 13 worth no- 
thing to a Christian as snch, except throogh what it 
accomplishes. It may make him a shrewder or more 
learned man, but it will not make him a better man. 
If his thread of life is cut abort before he has arrived at 
hia conclnsion, his labour is vfun. Tears of suspense, 
daring which he was illogical if he toofe the truth of 
the Gospel for granted, have gone for nothing. There 
was a vast stractnre of scaffolding, but not a stone was 
laid of the permanent boilding. N^ot so with the man, 
who, as he inquires diligently concerning the Gospel, 
whether these things be so, determines that he will 
never willingly omit from the plan either of his inquiry 
or hia life, the weighty matters of judgment, mercy, 
and faith. He does not fight first, that he may build 
afterwards, but begitia his building at once, with his 
sword girded at his side. His work may be sadly 
deficient, but yet it is honest work — the best that his 
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• hands could do ; and it will stand, thoogh as a frag- 
ment. He may seem to have laboured in vain, to have 
spent his strength for nought, and in vain ; yet surely 
his judgment is with the Lord, and his work with his 
God. 

Let us, however, suppose that we are allowed to finish 
our work, so far as man can finish it. Let us pause at 
the close of our labours, and look back upon their past 
course. Its end maj be the same, but its direction and 
character will be very different, according to the method 
which we have adopted. If we have followed the 
guidance of Paley and his school, we shall have been 
regarding for a long time a miracle as an exceptional 
phenomenon, on the evidence of which we are to receive 
truths which we might not otherwise have believed. If 
all goes right in our investigation, we shall at last arrive 
at a belief in Him who wrought as never man wrought, 
as well as spake as never man spake. When we have 
reached this Sacred Presence, old things will pass 
away, all things will become new. The phenomena, 
which once appeared to us exceptional, will lose that 
character altogether. We shall view miracles as 
Divine facts, as powerful works of mercy or of judg- 
ment, going forth naturally from His Divine nature. 
We shall feel that if our Lord were now upon earth, 
and we were summoned to live for a time in His com- 
panionship, it would be a matter of surprise to us if He 
did not work miracles. The mind will thus be trans- 
ferred from the work of sifting legal evidence to the 
higher province of wonder and worship. We shall 
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■ inqmre, yet without donating. We sliall be willing 
I to remain ignorant, in many rsspecta, of the nature of 
I His miraculous working, and of the details of the 
B fleveral miracles. We shall acknowledge gratefully 
' that while five thousand men were fed by Him on the 

spot with the first miraculous food, millions have been 
fed by Him with the fragments. We shall ourselves 
move, blessed ministrants, calmly among the crowd of 
hungering and fainting souls, giving them of the good 
things which we have ourselves received. If this happy 
end be reached, should we not, as we looked back on the 
path by which we attained it, feel a deep regret, nay, 
something of shame, mixed with our wonder? Should 
we not think with some sorrow, of the time when the 
strangeness of our Lord's miracles roused oiir curiosity 
more forcibly than their goodness prompted our love? 
Should we not marvel that we ever believed Him for 
the works' sake, rather than for His own dear sake ? 
And if so, should we not be alow to recommend to 
others, as the path of legitimate inquiry, a road in 
which His miracles are long seen by those who traverse 

it, as wonders which have no essential alliance with 

goodness? Should we not seek a straighter way by 
which we may lead our brother to the house of our 
Saviour, that he, as well as we, may well scan His 
features, and know Him for the Christ by proof? 

The case is much the same with the evidence from 
prophecy. Let ua take, as an example, that most illus- 
trious prophecy, the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. We 
may view this as a kind of miracle, and treat it, like a 
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miracle, hj the historical and exclusive method. We 
may argue as follows: — 'Isaiah wrote this prophecy 
^ about 2,570 years ago. There was no one in those 

* days living to whom the prophecy could refer. It 

* had, therefore, a prospective reference to Christ.' Our 
argument will at once raise a host of objections. We 
shall be told that the latter part of the book of Isaiah, 
in which this prophecy is contained, was written by 
another Isaiah, who lived at a later date; that the 
prophecy might have referred to the writer himself, or 
to Jeremiah, or to the collective Israel ; that, strange as 
such a supposition may seem to the ordinary English 
reader, it will not offend those whom long study has 
made familiar with Eastern modes of thought and 
language; and that the prophecy may thus have referred 
to some person or persons living about the time when the 
prophet wrote, and still may meet with its final fulfil* 
ment in Christ. A goodly controversy (if dimensions 
in such matters constitute goodliness) rises up at once. 
Before it is concluded, we must determine the date of 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, the exact circumstances 
of the writer, of contemporary prophets, of his country 
and countrymen. For this purpose, we must make 
ourselves familiar with Hebrew philology and literature; 
we must have a minute acquaintance with oriental his- 
tory — an acquaintance which will enable us not only to 
pronounce on ordinary historical facts, but to see clearly 
in a region of imperfect light, and to know not only 
what happened, but how such occurrences would be 
regarded and expressed by contemporaries. This done. 
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we shall have at least one more question awaiting us, 
and that, one on which philologists and critics differ as 
much as any other men can differ — the structure of 
prophecy itself. We must determine whether it has 
one meaning or many ; and if it has many meanings, 
what is the law and limit of their number, use, and 
application. If we wait till this inquiry is over before 
we read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah as Christians, 
we shall have to wait decidedly too long. 

But, meanwhile, it may happen (nay, it does happen 
daily) that good men, learned or unlearned, ignorant of 
this controversy, or taking a part in it, if tried by griefs 
or sorrows, fears or fightings, turn instinctively to this 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to read of Him, who has 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. They know 
their Saviour, and recognise ffis likeness. The exact 
process by which that likeness was produced more than 
two thousand years ago, they may not know, and may 
not inquire. But it never even occurs to them to doubt 
that it is a Divine portrait by a Divine hand ; that the 
Holy Spirit guided the writer ; and that his words were 
meant to guide the reader to Christ. 

To Him we cannot come by reasoning only. We owe 
the close connexion which exists in the current English 
mind between argumentative, judicial evidence and 
genuine Christian conviction to an age which, as a 
whole, was more willing to reason about Christ than to 
come to Him. Indeed, they seldom even reasoned about 
Christ in those days, but contented themselves with 
dealing with the abstraction, Christianity • Thk l\ss?j 
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allowed to rest as a kind of gloss upon their social and 
political morals^ their public and private life, brightening 
them, but not substantially altering them. They could 
endure suspense without much pain ; for the long-pending 
decision, to whichever side the verdict inclined, would 
not greatly affect them. They were anxious to preserve 
Christian morality for the public good ; but the whole 
question struck them as one of expediency rather than as 
involving the very life of the souL Therefore, when a 
calm, clear thinker laid before them the Evidences of 
Christianity in a form quite adapted to their taste, they 
gave him a hearty welcome. And he deserved it ; for 
his method, if not good absolutely, was perhaps as good 
as the times would bear. It was the plan of the Inqui- 
sition, divested of its cruelty — ^a trial, not by the in- 
fliction, but by the contemplation of torture. It invited 
all men to observe the labours, dangers, and sufferings 
of the original witnesses of the Christian miracles 
without undergoing any labours, dangers, or sufferings 
themselves. It called their attention in the first place 
to the evidence of Tacitus, Pliny, Juvenal, and Martial; 
and then gradually introduced the Bible. 

We have happily outgrown this method ; and it is 
well that we should recognise the fact. Nay, the good 
and simple villagers of Paley's own time had outgrown 
it. Every man rises superior to it, who finds in one 
utterance of Holy Writ, one recorded word or work of 
our Saviour, a Spirit higher than his own spirit, which 
strengthens him to act and to endure, keeps him from 
^ conceit, or self-complacency, and lifts the purpose 
}ih, and the eye of bis BO\i\.) Yie^N^wvr^xdL. 
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The kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and the 
violent take it hj force. Our hold on Christian truth 
must lie much more in our own doings and sufferings 
than in any contemplation of the doings and sufferings 
of others. We learn of Christ by coming to Him when 
weary and heavy laden, and taking His yoke upon us* 
Leading an incorrupt life, doing the thing which is 
right, and speaking truth from the heart, are far surer 
steps up the holy Hill than reading, writing, or dis- 
cussing books of evidence. For one good and educated 
man who has derived any accession of Christian know- 
ledge from the close, guarded, waiy arguments of Paley, 
there are ten who owe much to the broken and disjointed, 
nay, the sometimes clouded and darkened * Thoughts ' 
of Pascal. Had that great man lived to complete his 
system of Evidences, he would probably have spoiled 
them. If we are striving against our fellow men, it may 
be well to be so careful for nothing as to have the best 
of the argument. Not so, if we wrestle on their behalf 
and our own against principalities and powers, and the 
rulers of spiritual darkness. We shall then be glad to 
drop the received forms of attack and defence as useless, 
and worse than useless. We cannot spare an inch of 
the soil "which should bear the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness, to form earthworks which shall stand, not 
between us and the enemy, but between our own souls 
and those of our brethren. 
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TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 

No. IX 

DISSENT AND THE CREEDS. 

Interlocutors : Williams (a plain-spedkinff man). 

Black {a canscierUiow man). 
Afterwards, Smith {an enlightened man), 

I. 
DISSENT FROM, AND DISSENT IN THE CHURCH.^ 

A LAY DIALOGUB. 



W. I HAVE not seen you for a long time at 
Church, Mr. Black. 

B. No. The fact is, I have joined Mr. - 
congregation. 



J. 



W. Indeed! Well, I trust you feel that you have 
done right. 

B. 1 can have no doubt on that point. I believe 

I may fairly say, that since I have joined Mr. , I 

have never heard a word in his whole service in which 
I did not agree. 

W. Do you think it the right thing in worship that 
one should agree in every word one hears ? 

^ This Dialogue (which connects itself with Tracts VI. and VII.) 
should be compared with Tract V. and with the latter division of 
Tract VI., as bearing upon a kindred subject, and sometimes with 
much divergence of view. 

9. B 
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B. Of course. How can one worship where one 
disagrees ? 

W. Then every diflference of opinion would require 
its own special worship, and 'I don't agree' would 
always be the sufficient justification for establishing 
any number of new ' denominations/ 

B. Why not ? Dissent is literally disagreement. 
We feel otherwise, therefore we don't worship with you. 
Only the disagreement between us is not so deep as 
the common disagreement with the Church of Rome, 
against which we all protest alike. So that there is a 
common ground of Protestantism beneath all the sepa- 
rate foundations of Dissent. 

W. When you speak of Dissent as a ' foundation/ of 
Protestantism as a * ground,' you seem to me to be speak- 
ing not only in an unknown tongue, but in one that 
defies interpretation into human speech. Dissent, 
protest, may be mighty levers, but they must have 
fulcra to work from. Either that fulcrum lies in the 
thing protested against, dissented from, and then the 
protest and the dissent are merely wilful, or it must 
lie in something beneath, some deeper ground which 
sustains both the protested against and the protesting, 
both the dissented from and the dissenting, and then 
only are protest and dissent serious and valuable. 
Protestantism is a mere appendage to Catholicism, Dis- 
sent to an established worship, unless each can appeal 
to a deeper Catholicity in favour of which it is a protest, 
from the violation of which it dissents. 

B, Of course Dissent can appeal to that deeper 
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ground of which you apeak. I have no wish to justify 
mere wilful scctarianiam, but where one feels that some 
important point is'deuied or omitted or disfigured by 
the Church of which one is a mcmhcr, one haa the 
right, nay one is in duty bound, to dissent from it, 

W. To dissent from the denial, the omission, the 
disfigurement, by all means. But why dissent from the 
Church itself ? 

B. Why, in order to bring that point out in all its 
due clearness and fulness. 

W. Your answer, I believe, expresses most accurately 
the sole condition upon which Dissent can obtain vitality 
and permanent existence. Each dissenting body which 
holds its ground must serve to bring out some side of 
religious truth which the national Church haa suffered 
to become, or to appear to become, obscured. On the 
other hand, are you sure that the attempt specially to 
bring out one particular point clearly and fully doea not 
tend to throw other points into shade, and destroy the 
due keeping of the various eleraenta of religion consi- 
dered as a whole ? 

B, The insistance on one particular point no doubt 
tenda to that sectarianism with which the dissenting 
bodies are reproached. Each so hugs the particular 
doctrine or institution for which it has lived or suffered, 
as to view that doctrine or institution as the sole 
standard of truth, and to be unable to understand how 
other bodies can cling with the same fondness to doc- 
trinea or institutions quite different. 

W. Then in joining a dissenting body, may you not 
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be in some danger of losing the whole for the sake of 
a part ? 

R Yes, but a part well brought out is better than a 
whole which is really no whole at all, but a mere con- 
fused mass of jarring doctrines and practices^ that can 
be twisted by any clergyman almost into any shape he 
pleases. 

W. Then your motive for dissent from the Church is 
not that some point. • . . 

B. Points. 

TF". . . . or points which you deem important cannot 
be brought out in due clearness and fulness^ but that 
other points which you do not deem important may be 
so brought out in like manner ? 

B. That other points which I deem false and mis- 
chievous^ may be brought out with as much insistance and 
authoritativeness as if they were parts of God's truth. 

W. It would seem then that those who do bring out 
the points which you deny, would have just as good 
ground for dissenting from the Church as you have^ 
supposing the points you assert to appear in turn false 
and mischievous in their eyes, and to be actually 
brought forward. 

B. I wish such people would dissent and leave the 
Church, when of course I could remain. 

W. Then in short, you dissent from the Church, not 
because it is too narrow for any truth which you have 
dear, but because it is wide enough to hold both your- 
self and your opponents ? 
JB. I dissent from the Church because she is for ever 
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haltiag between two opiniona. Whilst euch a slate 
lastB, she must expect to be deserted by the most 
earnest men on both sides. 

TT. In short, A will leave her because she will not 
excommunicate B, and B because she will not excom- 
municate A ? 

B. You are putting the matter in an invidious, not 
to say absurd light. But if A is right, and B wrong, 
surely A is justified in leaving ; and conversely B, if A 
is wrong and B right, 

IT'. But whilst the point remains uncertain, would it 
not be better to remain on the chance of being wrong, 
than to leave on the chance of being right ? 

S, No honest man will go out, who docs not feel that 
he is in the right in doing eo, that he has a truth 
to cling to, and to witness for. 

W. Grunted ; but if men go out from opposite sides, 
each feeling himself in the right, each holding some 
truth which he must cling to and witness for, does it 
not prove that they were both right in remaining in ; 
that their truths required to be left side by side, to 
compensate and complete each other ? 

B. Your reasoning might be effective if I bad joined 
some extreme body like the Quakers. But in joining 
one of the bodies of " orthodox dissenters " (supposing 
one is not bitten with "apostolical succession") what 
does one lose besides the liturgy ? As for doctrine, 
I declare 1 cannot perceive the very smallest difference 

between Mr. , and clergymen of the Establishment, 

such as Mr. , Mr. , or Mr. . 
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W. It strikes me you have not gained mucli by the 
change, if you get only precisely the same doctrine 
which you could have got in the Church, with the 
liturgy, which you regret, minus. 

B. There is no saying when one may not get even 
that. You know there is a strong liturgical tendency 
amongst almost all the Dissenting bodies at present. 

W, Does it not occur to you as rather odd to dissent 
from the Church in order to find the same doctrine 
now, and the hope of the same worship hereafter, 
as what you have left behind you ? 

B. But you forget that I am leaving behind me not 
only the clergymen I have named, whom I shall always 
respect, but the whole crew of Puseyites, and Neologists, 
and Latitudinarians. These are the men who drive me 
out. Am I to stand by at all their mummeries ? Am I 
to listen to all their scqptical theories, and perversions 
of God*s Word? No. Give me a knot of humble 
Christians, worshipping in spirit and in truth, admitted 
only to Church-membership after due probation, win- 
nowed out from among the multitude. Even the liturgy 
I will not regret whilst I am among them. I know it 
would be safe in their hands if they chose to adopt it ; 
I know it is not safe in the hands that now use it. 

W. How do you mean ? 

B. I mean that, as all the world knows, the words of 
the liturgy are not close and sharp enough to hold all 
the slippery quibblers who make use of them. For 
instance, there is nothing definite on the subject of the 
Atonement. The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice may be 
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found in the liturgy by those who know where to see it, 
but there is nothing explicit about it. The Trinity is, 
perhaps, the only dogma ivhicli is set out with rigorous 
precision, and that in a creed which is only read 
thirteen times a year. If there were anything as sharp 
and clear on the Atonement as the Athauasian Creed on 
the Trinity, it would rid the Church of Neologians as the 
Athauasian Creed has of Unitarians. 

W. Does Mr. use the Athanasian Creed ? 

Ji. No ; we don't want it. 

W. But suppose he chose to take up what you call 
Neologian views,— which, I believe, are not unknown 
in his denomination,— what would happen ? 

B. That would soon be settled in a voluntary 
Church. His chapel would be deserted, and his income 
nowhere. 

W. Do you really feci satisfied with the power of 
the purse wielded by chapel seat-liolderii as a final test 
and hulwai-k of sound doctrine ? Does not the notorious 
lapse of a large portion of the Engliah Presbyterian 
body into Unitarianism show alone the fallacy of such 
a theory? 

B. I don't mean to say that it is altogether satisfac- 
tory in the abstract, or that it is free from occasional 
practical dangers. But I have oidy to deal with the 
present ; I know that the heart of the middle classes, 
who chiefly fill our Dissenting chapels, is still souud, 
and I have more confidence in their good sense and right 
faith to check the growth of iieresy than in the whole 
Bench of Bishops. 
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W. Do you seriously think that the purity of doctrine 

of a Church is better guarded by the mere feelings, 

.however sensible and correct at any one time^ of its 

richer members, than by * the form of sound words ' of 

a recognised liturgy ? 

B. Not if it were precise enough^ of course ; not if it 
were precise enough. But, as I have said before, the 
Anglican liturgy is not precise enough; or, indeed, 
there are passages, such as those in the baptismal and 
burial services, in which it is, or seems, too precise the 
wrong way. 

Wn, I am afraid you are asking of a liturgy what none 
but one written at a single time can give, and that only 
in the actual century when it is composed, viz. that it 
should correspond exactly to the modes of theological 
thought for the time being. Now, I "have heard a wit- 
ness beyond all suspicion of partiality, — a Scotchman, 
who went out with the Free Kirk at the disruption, — 
assign to the English liturgy a value on the very ground 
which makes you hold it cheap. Formed, as it is, out 
of the accretions of many successive ages, it must, he 
said, possess a breadth and a comprehensiveness which 
no writer of a single age could possibly give to it, since 
it naturally and unconsciously must embody the types 
of religious thought of all the various centuries whose 
work lies embedded in it. 

B. Aye, but it is not breadth that is wanted now-a- 
days — ^there is but too much of that. It is depth, 
positive faith. 

W. I agree with you most entirely that a positive 
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and not a negative faith is what is required of ub. But 
do not confound 'positiye ' with 'narrow,' or faith in 
the Divine trntha which lie at the root of Christianity, 
with the assent to certain formulas respecting them. 

B. Explain yourself. 

W. You and I, for iostancCj differ widely on the sub- 
ject of t!ie Athanasiau Creed. You — though you have 
lost it in your new connexion — set a high value oa it, 
wish that it estendcd to other doctrines besides that 
one of the Trinity whicli it especially sets forth. Now, 
I look upon it as the chief rock of offence in the Church, 
and long for no Church reform ao earnestly as for its 
excision. 

B. Really ! You don't mean to say. . . . 

W. That I am a Unitarian ? Anything but that, I 
trust. I have passed through that stage of feeling, and 
have lost, I fear, the very power of uuderstanding how 
a man can remain in it. No; I accept, personally, 
almost every statement of positive doctriue in the 
Athanasian Creed, I have no doubt that it was the 
work of a very sincere man, whose soul was vexed by 
what he saw around him of the spiritual and moral 
impotence and mischief of Arianism, and who, no doubt, 
braved, and very likely endured, a large amount of 
obloquy, and perhaps persecution, by drawing it up. 
But the embodying of it iu the services of the Church, 
as a collective profession of faith, appears to me most 
objectionable and moat dangerous. 

B. What can you mean ? 

W, I mean that the attempt to shut up God's truth. 
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in the narrowest words we can find to express our own 
views of it^ and then to enforce the formula so obtained 
npon others^ appears to me impious ; that the assertion, 
that it is essential towards salvation to ' think ' in a 
particular manner about a certain doctrine, appears to 
roe to iuTolve the very essence of heresy and schism ; 
and that the necessary result of such a course^ if rigidly 
carried out^ must be to rend the Church asunder. I 
look upon the Tridentine decrees and anathemas as 
being all contained in germ in the Athanasian Creed. 

B. Then your ideal liturgy, I suppose, would be 
framed in words that should mean everything, and 
nothing at all ? 

W, Words need not be dead because they are wide. 
They must be living words, on the contrary, or they 
will express no truth whatsoever. The most living 
word, perhaps, in any language, is ' love,' and yet what 
an infinite variety of meanings does it convey ! 

B. But it is a mockery for persons to be using the 
same words in di£ferent senses. 

W, Why so, if they do it openly and with mutual 
consciousness of the fact ? To take a homely illustra- 
tion: what mockery would there be in two persons 
jointly ordering a cook to send up 'their dinner,' 
knowing that the dinner of the one would be bread 
and water, that of the other meat and beer ? 

B, But the Church would be full of heretics. 

W. Heresy seems to me to start from the attaching 
one's own private interpretation upon the words of 
0oriptui*e as a ground of separation from others. I 
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received once a sharp and invaluable lesson on that 
subject firom a Romanist friend. He had come to the 
conclusion that, by virtue of ' invincible ignorance ' on 
some points, I might not be excluded from salvation, 
though outwardly separated from his Church, and pro- 
ceeded to enumerate our gronnds of agreement, ques- 
tioning me in turn on the different articles of 'the 
Creed. I declared my assent to them all, but added 
that I did not believe them all in the same way as he 
did. 'There spoke the heretic!' he exclaimed; and 
the shaft, I felt, came home to me. 

B. I am afraid that you and I differ indeed greatly 
as to what is required. The main reason for which I 
ftm content iu my new connexion to drop the liturgy, 
still more the Athanasian Creed, is simply that they 
are unintelligible to the masses. As to the latter, 
though one meets now and then with a poor man who 
enters with real zest into its theology, the bulk of them 
cannot follow its logic, and are wearied by it. And, 
much as / value the liturgy, I cannot overlook the fact 
that, through its peculiar phraseology, it seems to 
ignore various essential doctrine. Take that of sal- 
vation by faith, for instance. Surely that is a truth 
which the liturgy keeps strangely under the bushel. 
There is scarcely a word about faith, except in a collect 
here and there, or in the prayer ' for all conditions of 
men;' and then it is not saving faith, the faith of the 
Epistle to the Komans. 

W. A Unitarian, differing, as you will see, greatly 
from you, once said to me that, apart from. tK^i 
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Athanasian Creed, he was kept from church by the 
liturgy, as it was 'full of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment/ Now, I say that the liturgy is ' full ' of the 
doctrine of saving faith, that there is hardly a collect in 
which it is not. 

B, For instance ? 

W, ' O God, the strength of all them that put their 
trust in Thee/ . . . 

B. Ah ! but the word there is ' trust.' 

W. Is not * faith,^ in the very highest sense, ' trust' ? 

B. No doubt, no doubt; but then, you see, the 
people are not accustomed to think of it by that name. 

W. Is that the fault of the liturgy, or of those who 
should have taught the people? If there be this 
divorce in the habits of thought of the many between 
' faith 'and * trust,' is that not all the greater reason 
for clinging to a work which does preserve their 
identity ? 

B, But, once more, I say the liturgy speaks a foreign 
tongue to the masses. With many, dissent rests simply 
upon the wish to find something intelligible in worship, 
which they cannot do in church, 

W. What you say is, I fear, to a great extent, but 
too true ; and woe to us for having allowed such a thing 
to come to pass ! But all you have said seems to me to 
prove nothing whatever against the liturgy, but every- 
thing in favour of educating people up to it. What is 
wanted, I should say, is not to reduce the Prayer-Book 
into the phraseology of the day, but, on the contrary, 
to show the people how the phraseology of the present 
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day is to be translated into the deeper and wider words 
of the Prayer-Book. Even at the present day, you 
shall find in the same classes two persona of the same 
intellectual standard — you shall find two whole districts 
on a like equality — for the one of which persona and 
districts the Prayer-Book shall he a sealed book, and 
for the other an open one, and this simply because in 
the former its meaning has hcen overlaid and obscured 
by the popular theology, whilst iu the latter it has 
remained unclouded by that influence. In other cases, 
indeed, I make no doubt that the intellectual training 
of the poor has been positively debased by the discon- 
nected ejaculations and infantile grammar of much 
popular extempore preachingj so that their mind haa 
become incapable of taking in the fulness of religious 
thought in our collects. How much of earnest, yet 
rational extempore prayer and preaching might be 
required, to bring our poor up again to the point from 
which they have sunk, I cannot say. That the stiflF 
constitution of the Anglican Church does not afford 
sufKcient legal opening for the due carrying on of such 
a work as part of its regular discipline, I am well 
aware; aud, whilst it is so, one cannot complain that 
the dissenting bodies, with their hands less closely tied, 
should address themselves to the classes in question, 

B. Now, from what you said just now, I fancied you 
were bitterly opposed to all dissenting bodies. 

IT'. My own view of these bodies is, that with a 
more freely-constituted, more livingly-organized Church, 
almost every one of them might be made to fail i.\i.ta 
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its place as an order or fraternity devoted to some 
special function or functions^ but all recognised as 
forming part of the body of the Church, and subject in 
the last resort to its general discipline, although ruled, 
as respects their special functions, by a special discipline 
of their own. Mr. Isaac Taylor, I think, brings this 
point out excellently for the Wesleyans, showing us 
how Methodism was intended by its founders to act 
merely as a special organ in the Church ; and how all tbe 
present mischiefs and vices of the Wesleyan system flow 
from its -having been compelled, by the narrowness 
and stupidity of churchmen, to assume an independent 
position, and to harden from a religious order in the 
Church to a distinct sect out of it. But, anyhow — to 
revert to present purposes — I do not see why the sad 
fact that the liturgy is imperfectly understood by 
a certain class, should lead men who do understand it 
to desert it. Dissent, as loudly as you will, from what- 
ever tends to cause or to perpetuate that imperfect 
apprehension ; but dissent in the Church, not out of it. 

B, Out of the Church I must dissent, so long as I 
know that the Church has not strength openly to cast 
out of her even such wild infidels as one whom I see 
now coming up to us, and whom you must pardon me 
if I feel little disposed to speak with. 

[Exit Black; enter Smith.) 

8. Was that Mr. Black who just left you? I hear 
he has lately joined a Dissenting congregation. 

W. He has. 

S. Happy man ! 
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W. To have left the worship of the Church ? 
8. No. To have found one with which, 1 presume, 
he is satisfied. 

W. This from a positive pbilosoplierl 
8. Yes. The fact is, man docs need a worship, and 
the attempts that waj of Positive Philosophy, ' Catc— 
chiame,' ' Calendrier,' and what not, do not satisfy one. 
Sooner or later humanity must no doubt evolve for and 
from itself an appropriate form of worship; hut, ia the 
meanwhile, a man with religious instincts and cravings, 
who cannot put up with the dry husks of an effete 
theology, must often feel a painful void, I wish the 
Chnrch of England were not so narrow, or its formula! 
80 precise, 

W. Mr. Black has just been complaining of the 
Church for being so wide, and with formulis so vague. 
S, By Jove 1 What does he say to the Athanasian 
Creed? 

W, He is satisfied with it as respects the Trinity, but 
wishes it spoke as sharply as respects the Atonement. 

S. Does he wish to make the Church a solitude? 
That creed has driven enough men ont of her pale, 
kept enough men from orders as it stands; what would 
it be if it embodied the exact propositions of Arch- 
bishop Magee, or rather (since the mantle of religious 
authority seems in our days to have descended upon 
the religious journals), the novissima of the ' Record' 
on the Atonement ? 

W. Seriously, where do you think the shoe chiefly 
pinches in the Church of England? 
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8. In the Athanasian Creed, of course, in particular, 
and the Articles generally; not to speak of Infant 
Baptism, Episcopacy, State support, &c. 

W, To begin with the Articles. I do not think any 
layman need trouble himself much about them ; they 
are meant for the clergy, not for the laity. 

8, But does not the prefixed royal declaration require 
'all our loving subjects to continue in the uniform 
'profession thereof,' prohibiting the least diflference 
from the said Articles ? 

W. Do you consider yourself bound by every decla- 
ration of bis majesty King James I. ? 

8. Certainly not. But is there not some canon on 
the subject? 

W. The fifth canon of 1603 excommunicates im- 
pugners of the Articles. But do not forget that the 
Canons of 1603, so far as they introduce any new 
regulations, have been expressly decided not to be 
binding on the laity, as never having been confirmed 
by Parliament 

8. Still, I suppose the Articles must be supposed to 
have a sort of moral obligation on the laity, as forming 
part of the constitution of the Church. 

W. I think you mistake the position of the Church 
of England. Her organization is not based, like that 
of many other Churches, upon a document amounting 
to a confession of faith, but upon uniformity of wor- 
ship. During the worst, most unspiritual period of 
her existence, she held fast by this : ' Do you join in 
' our worship, take part in our communion ? Then you 
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' are a member of the Church. Do you refuse to come 
'to church and take the sacrament.^ Then you are 
' none of us^ and fit, probably, to be treated as a popish 
' recusant convict.' You see that fellowship in prayer 
and sacraments, not express assent to certain propo- 
. sitions, is her essential test of membership. This one 
principle runs unvarying, from the original Act of 
Uniformity, through all its various confirmations. The 
Articles are a matter of clerical regulation. Nothing 
can prove this more clearly than the fact that, accord- 
ing to the rubric, the Catechism gives a sufficient 
qualification for Confirmation, and Confirmation for 
Communion. ' So soon as children are come to a 
'competent age, and can say in their mother tongue 
' the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
' ments, and also can answer to the other questions 
* of this short Catechism, they shall be brought to the 
'bishop.' And 'there shall none be admitted to the 
' Holy Communion until such time as he be confirmed, 
'or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.' Not a 
word in all this about the Articles.* 

8, Well, but — ^the Athanasian Creed ? 

W, I admit it is a stumbling-block, the existence of 
which I deplore. 

8. What do you do yourself in respect to it ? 

W. I join in repeating those clauses in it to which 
I can conscientiously assent; but there are a few 
clauses, and portions of clauses — the 2d, the 28th, 

1 Mr. Williams will be found in the foregoing observations to have 
plagiarized largely from Mr. Maurice's 'Subscnptioii.ii.o'&ow.^A^^^ 

9. c 
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and the latter member of the last — which never have 
passed my lips since I came to the age of reason, and, 
please God, never shall. 

S, Rather a curious sort of compromise, I should 
say. Do you adopt the expedient as to any other parts 
of the service ? 

W, In one respect only. I mean as to those por- 
tions of the Psalms which — against all apologies that 
are made for them by some of my most valued friends 
— I must hold to be utterly unfit for purposes of col- 
lective worship, viz. vers. 28, 29, of Ps. Ixix., and vers. 
8, 9, of Ps. cxxxvii. 

S. Then you are, in fact, a Dissenter. 
W. In the Church, thank God, not out of it. Whilst 
dissenting from portions of her formularies, I do not 
feel one whit the less a member of the Church of 
England, and do not mean to leave her unless she 
drives me out. 

S, Yes, I can quite understand that traditional pre- 
judice in her favour, sucked in with one's mother's 
milk, fostered by all the associations of one's child- 
hood. 

W, You entirely mistake my position. In the first 
place, I have old Independent blood, as well as Scotch 
Presbyterian, flowing in my veins ; and all the instincts 
of race would, with me, run against the high Laudian 
views of Anglican doctrine and practice. In the next 
place, I was brought up abroad for the most part, 
and thereby for many years was mixed up with Ultra- 
jnontane and Jansenist, Lutheran and Calvinist, — fight- 
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ing out the Protestant controversy while yet in my 
eens, — receiving my first deep religious convictions from 
foreign Protestant sources, — yet kept in contact all the 
while with the heterogeneous indiflTerentism, scepticism, 
rampant anti-Christian dogmatism, passionate political 
or social faiths of Continental society, carried away by 
them more or less, sojourning a year or two in Soci- 
nianism, carried to the very brink of Atheism. For 
years after I had returned to this country, the Church 
of England had no hold upon me. I have attended 
many diflferent forms of religious service; have fre- 
quented a particular Independent chapel for nearly 
a year at a time ; listened to one of the best sermons 
I ever heard, from the lips of a Unitarian. Even after 
I had grown to feel the value of Church principles — 
80 far as it could be realized from the Evangelical point 
of view — being in the midst of an English community 
abroad which was torn to pieces by religious disputes — 
I preferred joining a Free Kirk congregation to taking 
part in such squabbles. So that, you see, my attach- 
ment to the Church of England is the very reverse of 
traditional. It is the full, deliberate assent of one who 
has proved many things, and having found what is 
good, holds it fast. 

S. Yes, you take up with the Church of England 
as a pis aller, 

W, Not in the slightest degree. I value her because 
her service appears to me an adequate exponent of 
Catholic truth, an adequate embodiment of Christian 
worship ; and I know as yet of no ot\vet "Vioft.^ Sx^ \^^ 

C2 
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country, or elsewhere, which does so to the like 
extent. 

8. But if you did find a body which satisfied you 
better, you would join it ? 

W. Not in the least. I hold that, for the proper 
development of a nation's character, there should 
be in it one leading Church, whether established or 
not. And I hold that every member of the nation 
who feels the value of the tie which binds him to his 
fellow-countrymen, beyond that of his right to slip or 
break it, will always wish, whenever practicable, to 
remain also a member of that leading or national 
Church, but without in the least renouncing his right 
to dissent, within that Church, from any of its formu- 
laries or practices which he feels to be contrary to 
Catholic truth, or subversive of a Christian economy. 

8. So that if the Church of England were Presby- 
terian or Independent — 

W. I would remain a member of the Church whilst 
allowed to do so, and can only thank God that, in 
placing me within the Church of England as she 
stands, He has limited my dissents from her to such 
trifles, compared to what they would be, in such an 
event as you have mentioned. The liturgy, for instance, 
would be for me an unspeakable loss. Except under 
very peculiar circumstances, producing entire unity of 
spirit between minister and people, such as a great 
common crisis, or very long familiarity with each 
other's feelings, I do not see how public worship is 
possible without a fixed form of prayer. I heard last 
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year ia the Barony Church at Glasgow what appeared 
to me the absolute perfection of a Christian sermo ; 
but the prayer which preceded it, though from the 
same lips and full of the same faith, carried with it no 
real sense of worship. The hymn is, in short, the 
worship of all religious bodies which have no other 
liturgy. 

8. But what would you do in a Catholic country? 

W. Roman Catholic at least, if you please. — I can 
only say that I have never been able to worship in a 
Koman Catholic church, except when no formal worship 
was going on, and, consequently, I certainly could not 
conform under such circumstances. But whilst the posi- 
tively irreligious, as I view it, character of Romish worship, 
and the manifold corruptions of the Romish system are 
such as, in my opinion, entirely and everywhere to 
justify separation from Rome, still I am always de- 
lighted to hear of one who is a sincere Christian being 
able to remain a Roman Catholic. The Romish system 
will never be overthrown by Protestantism without, but 
by Christianity within. 

8. You are perhaps able to justify to yourself your 
position in respect to the so-called religious worship of 
the Church. But there is another worship besides that 
of the regular services, the worship of fellow- work 
between the minister and his people. You have pro- 
bably proved that there is no legal or even moral 
obligation on the laity to assent to the Articles. But 
do they not still remain a stumbling-block in the way 
of such fellow-work ? Can the layman^ wko \|^\V'a^^'s^ 
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repudiates the Articles wholly, co-operate heartily with 
clergymen who have to sign them ? 

W. You are singularly troubled about the Articles. 
I could not sign them myself, but I never find any 
difficulty in working with ' a good parson/ 

S. You could not sign them yourself, you say ? 

IF. I could not. At the same time, I should say at 
once that the extent of my dissent from them is very 
small. 

8. But suppose your objections were numerous or 
radical? 

TFl Of course the power of working with a man 
depends in great measure upon your sympathy with 
him, and that in great measure upon the doctrines, I 
will not say which he holds, but upon which he acts. 
But without wishing to judge the clergy, I must say 
that I do not find in general that their conduct turns 
much upon the Articles and the degree of their assent 
thereto. Very much» on the other hand, does depend 
upon the extent to which they enter into the spirit of 
the liturgy, and the value which they set upon it. 

8. But you cannot hold it advantageous to a Church 
that its teachers should have to sign their assent to a 
document which many intelligent and thoughtful lay- 
men more or less repudiate ? 

PT. I do not. I should heartily wish to see the 
d&jrticles reformed on some points. I would prefer 
teeing subscription altogether done away with. 

8. Yes, that would give great latitude to the clergy. 

W. It is not greater latitude that I wish for. I 
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doubt if there can be any greater than now ; nay, I 
doubt whether there be not too much already. The 
benefit of abolishing subscription to the Articles, I 
think^ would be this^ tliat it would compel clergymen 
to feel more clearly the true constitution of the Church, 
as founded upon her liturgy, would impress more 
strongly upon them that the true religious unity is that 
of worship. 

8. All well and good for clergymen, and orthodox 
people in general. But what avail is it to us poor 
philosophers, whom every * Gloria Patri ' must offend, 
whom the ascription of every prayer repels ? 

W. Surely you are unreasonable. You begin by 
saying that you feel you want worship of some kind ; 
you admit that Positive Philosophy and Comtian Cate- 
chisms supply you with nothing to satisfy you; and 
now you find fault with the Prayer-Book for not being 
conformable to Positive Philosophy. You say that you 
are repelled by the ^Gloria Patri,' by the ascription 
of the prayers of the Church. I say it is you who repel 
the Church and its prayers. The very essence of wor- 
ship depends upon its being addressed to a Power out 
of ourselves, higher than ourselves. You feel (whether 
you admit it or not) that Humanity is no such power, 
but simply, considered as an object of worship, one 
of those metaphysical notions which Comte is for ever 
knocking down and for ever setting up again. Yet when 
we acknowledge such a Power, you refuse to look out 
of yourself, and look up to Him. 

8. You mistake me. I do wish to worskvj^ \ ^^ 
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i i. I * i'.«ilv out of myself, above myself. I dare say — 
I ' * li 1.0 believe, and am inclined to believe — that 
||.« ii i> tiome such Higher Power. But then^ when I 
|jy |o worship in the words of the Church, I find those 
vvordi involving all sorts of dogmatic propositions about 
tlu: Trinity, about the procession of the Spirit, about 
the Incarnation, &c. &c., which I am not prepared to 
assent to. 

W. You cannot, as a reasonable man, expect that the 
expression of such actual faith as others have should be 
pared down to the shadowy outlines of what you are 
simply ' inclined to believe.' At the same time, there 
must necessarily be in the liturgy much that you are 
not yet prepared to assent to. My sole advice to you 
is i\\i^,— worship, be it ever so little. If there be one 
single prayer which really comes home to you, try to 
enter into that, and see whether by degrees you do not 
learn to enter into others also. Let your effort be to 
come nearer to your brother-men in this high office of 
human life — not to stand aloof from them ; and be 
assured that if you can but once feel at one with them 
in a single petition to a Higher Power, that Power will 
reveal Himself more and more to you, and bring you 
into ever-closer communion with your fellow-creatures 
and with Himself. 

8. Ah ! but then there are all the intellectual diffi- 
culties as to prayer — 

W. Try to leave them behind when you pray. Pray 
first. Observe, as a facif the effects upon yourself of 

7 impulse of earnest prayer, if you find yourself 
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blessed with* such. If you do find that it actually 
soothes your spirit, braces your will, fits you the better 
to do your work as a man upon this earth, I ask you, 
in the name of your own Positive Philosophy, not to 
let yourself be robbed of those precious facts by any 
'intellectual difficulties' whatsoever. They will dis' 
appear in precise proportion as you candidly acknow- 
ledge the value of those facts. 

8. You almost tempt me to go to church. But I 
must not forget one thing, that after prayers comes the 
sermon. What am I to do as respects that? 

W. In too many instances I could give you but one 
counsel — pray for strength to endure it. 

8, Well, perhaps I may make another trial. But it 
strikes me that your view of * Church principles,* as 
folks call them, is not a very exalted one. 

W. Not certainly for those who look upon the 
Church as a small exclusive body, which one has to 
distinguish at one's peril from a number of more or 
less close counterfeits, and whose genuineness is mainly 
proved by the maintenance of certain well-attested 
traditional formulas and practices. But for those who, 
to use the words of a devout Roman Catholic, member 
of a much-maligned race (the Portuguese of Southern 
India), have learned to see that * Christ is in all the 
Churches ' — for those, above all, before whose eyes have 
once flashed in their reality those words of St. Paul's 
respecting the Church, ' which is His body, the fulness 
of Him that fiUeth all in all ' — for these, true catholicity 
is no system of observances and dogmas, but a umt\r^% 
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power — not travelling on a circumference, but ready to 
radiate frora any centre. Then, however gladly one 
may use any words and practices, in themselves un- 
objectionable, which may serve to unite us the better 
to the most distant of our brethren in space or time, 
yet one would fain always be at one with those near 
first, and then with those far off — with countrymen 
first, then with foreigners — first with the living, then 
with the dead. In this frame of mind nothing becomes 
more pitiable than to see men puzzling the slow brains 
of honest clodhoppers by some symbol, however beau- 
tiful, dug up out of an obsolete ritual, convulsing an 
English parish for the sake of conformity to far-off 
Latins or Greeks. Such pseudo-catholicity I call^ in 
plain English, schism. 

8, I did not know you were so strongly opposed to 
our high Anglo-Catholica. 

W, Not a bit more so to them than to any set of 
English or Continental Dissenters, who, for the sake of 
some real or fancied revival of the practices of the 
primitive Church, choose to separate from all their 
neighbours, and to constitute a little 'pure* community 
of their own. There is not a pin to choose, as it seems 
to me, between such bodies and the extremest ritualists 
among ourselves. 

8, But are you not implicitly condemning Protest- 
antism itself? 

TF. God forbid ! I know of no more blessed event 
in all history, since the first propagation of the Gospel, 
than the Reformation of the sixteenth century. When* 
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ever a work of genuine reformation begins in a religious 
body, the latter must either accept it and be renewed 
by it, or cast it out. When the reformers are cast out, 
if there is no other body ready to welcome them, the 
work of reformation can no more help organizing for 
itself a new body, than a snail can help secreting its 
shell. But the more such body retains of whatever 
was healthy or even harmless in the old, in my judg- 
ment the better. 

iSw Why, you are now going in altogether with the 
Bomanizers I 

W. Not a whit. Do not confound * retaining ' with 
* re-introducing.^ The question of Christian expediency 
in matters of worship is profoundly modified by the 
action of time. It may be a sin to restore what it was 
onoe a folly to reject 

B. Well, after all I don't much care for the squabble 
between Protestant and Catbolic But do you know 
that your notion of the Church appears to me to l>e 
very nearly akin to the Comtian one of humanity ? 

W. With this difference at least (not to dwell upon 
others), that the Comtian humanity is a mere headless 
trunk, and, therefore, as an object of worship, nothing 
more than a moral fetish; whereas the Christian Church 
is essentially a body bound in one in its Head, and the 
supreme organ, not object, of worship. ...» Yes, the 
Head, the Head ! When will this generation learn to 
look up, and see the Head ? 
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IT. 

THE CREEDS. 

The subject of the Creeds was touched upon in 
No. VI. of this series. I entirely concur with the 
writer in what he has said of them, and have little or 
nothing to add to his remarks as regards the point of 
view from which he has looked at them. What I have 
to say respecting them belongs to another class of 
considerations altogether. 

Much of the present tone of thought among men of 
various classes is to be characterized neither as unbelief 
nor scepticism, after any previous fashion, at least, of 
scepticism. There are many who regard the faith and 
the Church with much good will, who see and feel the 
great evil of rejecting the one, and being hostile to the 
other ; who know of nothing which they could put in 
place of either the one or the other ; who are conscious 
of no one definable objection on which they would lay 
stress to either the one or the other; but who are 
chilled by a misgiving that both have lost much of 
their power and their meaning. What was once sharper 
than a two-edged sword they suspect of being blunted ; 
what could once give the victory that overcometh the 
world, they fear can no longer hold captive the minds 
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and will of men. Something they imagine to have 
been developed in human life and society, to which the 
gospel does not reach, thoughts to be stirring which it 
did not anticipate^ knowledge to have been gained 
which it did not contemplate, experience to have been 
passed through to which it was not adapted. It may 
l)e, or it must be, still Divine in its inward core ; but 
much — and men may add that they cannot yet tell 
how much — of what was once regarded as part of that 
inward core, must now be allowed to drop off as 
withered husk. 

This surely is the state of mind which is exhibited by 
many, and more or less characteristic, we may be sure, 
of very many more : a state of mind which the clergy 
are loudly called on by the multitude to denounce, but 
which they would surely do far better by trying to 
understand, sympathise, and honestly deal with. 

Now, if this misgiving exist at all, it is plain that 
her Creeds are the part of the Churches equipments 
on which it will soonest and most markedly fasten. One 
of them, indeed, will be allowed more favour than the 
others — that commonly called the Apostles'. Supposed 
(though the supposition, as regards the greater part of 
that called the Nicene, is a very precarious one^) to be 

1 What alone in the Nicene Creed as we now use it Was the work of 
the Nicene Fathers, is the Homoousion, the assertion that the Son is of 
one substance with the Father. The statements regarding the Holy 
Spirit were inserted at the first Council of Constantinople. The general 
frame of the document, the words ' God of God/ &c. are ante-Nicene, 
and, as is argued by Bishop Bull, were used by the early Orientals con- 
temporaneously with the employment of what we caU the Apostles' 
Creed in the West. 
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the earliest, it will be considered likely to be also the 
longest lived. It is regarded as simple and undogmatic, 
as not going beyond Scripture, as what all who name 
the name of Christ can say without hesitation. The 
others are dogmatic, their phrases are bom of the 
schools, they seem to force thought into definite moulds, 
they limit and they exclude. A clerical education and 
a theological habit of mind reconcile the priesthood to 
them; though even in that order many may be suspected 
of struggling under a yoke in submitting themselves 
to their authority. It will be further urged, that there 
was presumption in the very act of their formation. 
The being of God is so far above all conception, that we 
ought to abstain from expressing conceptions of it, to 
content ourselves with such as God has himself author- 
ized by giving us Holy Scripture. All other language 
will be an attempt to take measures supplied by our own 
minds of that which is essentially immeasurable, and 
will be not merely, as it needs must, inadequate, but 
misleading. The human mind, it will be urged, can 
make no approach to real apprehension of the Divine 
essence. The Absolute, the Infinite, the Unconditioned 
will be pronounced to lie outside all human thought ; 
and He to whom those terms apply can be known by 
us in no relation to their meaning, but only in such 
modified manifestation of Himself as He sees fit to 
make, and as He has made in Holy Scripture.^ Decla- 

^ I know not whether it is necessary to disclaim imputing to the 
writer who has recently attracted so much attention hy maintain- 
ing this, the disparaging view of the Creeds which I am* trying to 
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rations^ therefore, respectiDg the Divine Being, pro- 
nouncing the Son either of one substance, or of like 
substance with the Father, distinguishing between the 
Son as begotten, and the Holy Ghost as proceeding, 
were all acts of presumption in the first instance, and 
have been standing calamities ever since. Even grant- 
ing that they served some good purpose once, they have 
ceased to do so now, and all the more in that language 
continually shifts its relation to thought, and what 
might be the nearly unavoidable expression of devout 
sentiment at one period, becomes almost antagonistic 
to it at another. Let it be remembered, it will be said, 
that always 

* The old order changeth, giving place to new/ 

and let us learn the wisdom of surrendering, or at least 
being ready to surrender, what we may be no longer 
able sincerely to retain, in calm confidence that the 
God who ^ fulfils Himself in many ways ' will enable us 
to hold fast by all that is essential and enduring in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The seeming reverence, as well as wisdom of such a 
view, adds to its recommendations with many ; and in 
using the epithet seeming y I am far from denying that 
many of its votaries are led to it by a sincere spirit of 
reverence. But in proportion to the value of real 
reverence, it is important to be on our guard against 
any deception in the matter. Reverent minds will 

sketch. This would be in the teeth of facts. But many will take his 
doctrine so far as I have indicated it, and value it as a step on the road 
in which he should not bear them company. 
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welcome whatever seems dictated by reverence, and it 
is on this latter point that there may be room for 
mistake. I would therefore entreat my readers seriously 
to consider the questions to which I am about applying 
myself, in order that we may find where the real 
reverence and piety will be likely ultimately to remain. 

The inadequacy of all conception and all language 
the instrument and utterance of conception, to measure 
the being of God, and to span the realities of eternity, 
is a truth so obvious, as to amount to a truism. But if 
so, does it not apply to the words of Holy Scripture as 
well as to any other ? Let us hear St. Augustine on 
this matter : — 

* He who speaks, says what he can. For who can 
^ say it as it is ? I am bold to say, that perhaps not 

* John himself said it as it is, but even he according to 
' his capacity, since he, a man, spoke concerning God : 
^ inspired, indeed, by God, but still a man. Because 
' inspired, he said somewhat; had he not been inspired, 

* he had said nothing : but because a man inspired, he 
' said not all that is, but what a man was able to say.^^ 

Surely this is so, not from any want of authority in 
Scripture, but from the fact that it is addressed to 
human minds in human words. But though those 
words are thus necessarily inadequate, they are true, 

1 * Qui loquitur, dicit quod potest. Nam dicere ut est, quis potest ? 
^ Audeo dicere, fratres tnei, forsitan nee ipse Johaones dixit ut est, sed 
' et ipse ut potuit, quia de Deo homo dixit : et quidem inspiratus k 
' Deo, sed tamen homo. Quia inspiratus, dixit aliquid ; si non inspi- 

* ratus esset, dixisset nihil : quia yer6 homo inspiratus, non totum quod 

* eat, dixit; sed quod potuit homo, dixit.* — August, in Johann. Evan 
Tract. I. 1. 
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and to be thoroughly received and relied on. They are 
limited^ and therefore inadequate as expressions of the 
Unlimited; but they nevertheless exhibit that Unlimited 
to the eye of the spirit which was made for beholding 
it, and which rolls weariedly and distractedly till it has 
rested upon it. We must not confound, as has been 
recently done, the inadequacy of concepts and words 
with the view which those concepts and words reveal. 
.The words of Scripture, though the words of mortal 
finite beings, reveal to us the Absolute Jehovah, the 
Inhabitant of Eternity, the Living One, which was, and 
is, and is to come. 

Now if we believe this of the words of Scripture, 
need we disbelieve it of other words denoting the same 
thing as they ? The question is important, for do as we 
like such other words there will assuredly be. If Scrip- 
ture does anything for us at all, it does not come to 
shut our mouths on the subjects which it handles. If 
it has given us real knowledge, it must be knowledge 
with which we can deal as we do with other knowledge, 
which we can discourse upon, which we can in some way 
explain, which we can translate out of one form of words 
into another. Granted that in doing this there is risk of 
doing more, of changing the key, of so altering the 
proportions of things as to make one thing become 
another, it is but risk against which we have to guard ; 
we cannot evade the task itself. For religious thought 
cannot be communicated and interchanged merely in 
the words of Scripture. Scripture has not been given 
us in such a form as to admit of being thus employed. 

9. D 
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It contains and communicates all saving truth, the high 
and transcendent revelation which is wrapped up in the 
thrice holy Name into which we are baptized, the know- 
ledge of God and of His Son, which is eternal life. 
But there this truth, this Revelation, this saving know- 
ledge, lies like a rich ore which is to be carefully 
wrought out and brought to light by diligent study, 
reverent meditation, religious practice, persevering 
prayer. And consequently. Scripture always supposes 
the standing ordinance of preaching, digesting, and 
expoimding Scripture. * You called me,' the early con- 
vert might well have said, * to the renunciation of gods 

* many and lords many, you made the one living and 

* true God the foundation of your preaching, but yet 

* you told me to worship the Son of God, to honour 

* Him even as I honour the Father, and you oflfer me 

* Baptism in a three-fold Name; it is true you do not 

* say Names, but Name of Father Son and Holy Ghost. 

* This adds to my perplexity ; surely you can remove 

* it, surely you can tell me what you mean by all 
' this.' And such a request never can have been 
spurned. The bishops, priests, and evangelists of the 
Church must have given it some answer, must have 
vouchsafed some explanation. The same want, the 
same necessity of meeting it, is felt in the present day. 
A distinguished prelate^ of our time, in the very act of 
writing matter a good deal characterised by the tone 
of thought which I have endeavoured to describe, a 
good deal disparaging, though not rejecting the Church 

1 Arclibishop Whately, * Logic' Appendix, art. Person 
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divinity which is embodied in the Creeds, is compelled 
to give his own digest of what he thinks that Scripture 
has revealed on the subject ; a digest which many have 
thought subversive of that Revelation, which few I 
suppose think satisfactory, but which anyhow is in its 
form and terminology as heterogeneous to the language 
of Scripture as is that of the Creeds.^ I repeat it, this 
statement of Scriptural truth in language other than 
that of Scripture, language cast in a mould different 
from that of Scripture, is what must be if we are to 
realise, digest, teach, and interchange thought upon 
that Scriptural truth. Only a theorem of exact sci- 
ence can be taught and learned by means of a single 
statement. With everything else we have to expand, to 
illustrate, to compare, to explain. And eminently must 
this need exist in the case of Scriptural truth, which is 
not set forth to us in Scripture so much by statement, 
as by implication, which is exhibited in lively facts, the 
key to which is presumed to be in the reader or hearer^s 
hands. Therefore those who will not have extra-Scrip- 
tural statements of the faith had need consider whether 
they are not thereby rendering that faith nothing to 
themselves, an object giving no occupation to their 
minds, no exercise to their faculties, no material of con- 
verse with their brethreru What we cannot consciously 
dwell on, what we may not speak of, is to us as if it were 
not. A God whose essential being is not only immea- 

^ I ought in justice to Archbishop Whately to say^ that he vindi- 
cates the use of non-scnptural language^ as rather advantageous than 
otherwise* 

d2 
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surable, but altogether without the sphere of thought, 
is to us no God: a Revelation of God on which we 
may not pause and ponder, the disclosures of which we 
cannot digest and take into our habitual musing and 
mind, is no Revelation at all. 

But if each individual Christian does this for himself, 
or each philosophical or theological school for itself, the 
variety of explanation and theorising vrill be alarming 
enough. Granted (which would be granting a good 
deal) that the one object of faith and trust and love 
remained present to all their minds, they would be 
hard put to it to find that this was the case. Men's 
reflections on and explanations of heavenly truth, 
whatever else they would do, would never prove bonds 
of union. Every diversity of early history and educa- 
tion, of habit, of temper, of intellectual bias, would 
come out with fatal power, and keep Christ's disciples, 
at the best, not only separate from each other, but 
absolutely unintelligible to each other, at the worst 
denouncing and anathematising each other. 

But the task of meditating on and digesting heavenly 
truth was performed in early times, not by mere indi- 
viduals, but by the collective Church. She baptized 
her members into the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. She gave them this 
Name as the last full revelation of God, in the light of 
which they were to act and to suffer, to live and to die; 
and in the work of bringing them up to a true appre- 
hension of it, together with that of guarding it against 
perversion and denial, she digested her statements of 
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it into those formularies which we still receive and 
pronounce. 

Those formularies have received the reverence of the 
succeeding ages. With but trifling exceptions, they 
are accepted and used by the whole hierarchic Church 
in north and south, in east and west. Nor is such 
acceptance and use confined to the hierarchic Church, 
which retains the old liturgic forms, and has incor- 
porated the Creeds with them. Nearly all the puri- 
tanical bodies, although they do not pronounce the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, yet retain their dog- 
matic statements.^ The question before us is, whether 

' * In the unity of the Godhead there be three persons of one sub- 

* stance, power, and eternity ; God the Father, God the Son, and God 

* the Holy Ghost. The Father is of none, neither begotten nor pro- 

* ceeding ; the Son is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 

* eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.' — Westminster Con- 
fesdon of Faith, cap. II. 3. 

' The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, being very and 

* eternal God, of one substance and equal with the Father, did, when 
' the fulness of time was come, take upon Him man's nature, with all 

* the essential properties and common infirmities thereof, yet without 

* sin, being conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of 
' the Virgin Mary, of her substance. So that two whole, perfect, and 
' distinct natures, the Godhead and the Manhood, were inseparably 

* joined together in one person, without conversion, composition, or 

* confusion. Which person is very God and very man, yet one Christ, 

* the only mediator between God and man.' — Ibid. cap. VIII. 2. 

The same is taught in the two Westminster Catechisms, in which, 
moreover, the Incarnation is defined as the ' taking a true body and a 

* reasonable soul.* 

Though there must be very considerable differences of practical habit 
between those who possess such statements merely in theological 
articles and catechisms, and those who constantly make them in solemn 
liturgic action, yet it is plain that what I have quoted is an acceptance 
of the divinity of the first four oecumenical councils, as embodied in 
the then Creeds. 

So with the Helvetic, the Augsbui^, the Belgic, Confessions. 
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this universal acceptance and use is a misfortune or an 
advantage — whether it is a fettering of Christian deve- 
lopment with chains which were always heavy and have 
now grown rusty, or whether it is the wearing a 
garment of faith and liberty which is not destined to 
wax old. 

They who take, or tend to take, the former side of 
the alternative, do not for the most part seem to object, 
in their own persons, to the statements of the Creeds. 
It would rather appear that they view them as in 
some way injurious to their minds and the minds of 
others, and as standing in the way of comprehension. 
We have listened lately to a complaint that the Fathers 
of Nicaea bound not only themselves, but succeeding 
ages as well, when they adopted the word. And it has 
been intimated that the terminology of the fourth 
century is inapplicable to the thoughts of the nineteenth 
— I suppose because words change their meaning in 
time, and cease to denote the same thing as at first. 
Let us consider these points in their order. 

As regards the first, I cannot see how the Nicene 
Fathers were to bind themselves without intending to 
bind the succeeding ages. They could have had no 
heart for their work had they thought themselves to 
be merely adopting a provisional measure. If it was 
right for them to say that Christ is of one substance 
with the Father — if they felt that declaring Him to be 
God means nothing if it does not mean this, that the 
adopting of this declaration puts an end to all un- 
certainty as to what is intended by the worship of 
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Christy they cannot have contemplated a subsequent 
abandonment of the ground which they were taking. 
Christ being God can never cease to be God. If being 
God must mean that He is of one substance with the 
Father, the latter declaration will remain as true for 
all time as the former. To suppose them sensible 
of a call to declare the latter, and yet tormenting 
themselves with so strange a conjecture as the possi- 
bility of that which it was right to say in their own age 
becoming wrong to say in another, is surely to suppose 
very wildly. When men are solemnly occupied with 
the question. What is the truth ? they are raised out 
of time, out of the accidental preferences, and fancies, 
and fashions of one age ; they are either not inquiring 
and not really thinking at all, or they are inquiring and 
thinking for all the ages, for all time. 

And this brings us to the second point. Words, in the 
shifting phases of thought, beyond doubt shift in mean- 
ing. Dean Trench's works show in the most lively 
manner how little time is required for this, what altera- 
tions take place in the force of a word within the l^^se 
of a single generation. When we go back a couple of 
centuries the change is great indeed. Who in the 
nineteenth century could talk with Barrow of resent- 
ment towards God because of His dealings with us? 
If we recede so far as Aristotle, we find that the office of 
the teacher must mainly consist in explaining the sense 
in which he used his terms of Art; how, for example, 
his energies meant something very unlike what we 
should in common talk mean by the word. This is 
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undeniable ; but the phenomenon which it contemplates 
requires some further consideration. 

This fluctuating character of language is in exact 
proportion to the intellectual and moral condition of 
those who use it. Just as men are unthoughtful, just 
as their minds are engaged wholly with the present, just 
as they were without hold on and without links with 
the past, will the phenomenon show itself. I have 
heard that there are tribes in Australia in which grand- 
fathers and their grandchildren are well-nigh unintelli- 
gible to each other. In proportion as men are out of 
this savage, semi-bestial condition will the phenomenon 
grow fainter, will language be a link not merely between 
those of one generation, but between a past and a 
present, will it bind together not merely the people of 
one place, but the people of dififerent times. The whole 
dignity and value of letters consist in their power of 
effecting this, in their giving utterance to the united 
thoughts and feelings of a nation, not merely in its 
momentarily collective but in its historical character. 
Thus it is that Chaucer and Shakespear address them- 
selves to Englishmen in English utterance still. Thus 
it is that the past is not to us another world in which 
we are wholly away from home, that it still speaks to 
us, that we are made to feel that we should not be what 
we are but for it, and for what it has bequeathed to us. 

Now if there be a body on earth that must be sup- 
posed above and beyond others to possess this power of 
arresting and fixing thought and word, surely that body 
should be the Christian Church. And this I believe to 
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be her high function. As she is called to bind together 
the peoples, nations^ and languages of one time^ so is she 
called to bind together the ages and generations. As 
the many members of one time have not the same office, 
but each contributes to the edification of the whole, so 
is it with successive generations. The struggles and 
the successes of one age, the experience it gains, the 
lessons it is taught, were not meant to die with itself, 
but to remain the inheritance of every succeeding age. 
And after vague thought has become reverently deter- 
mined, and words of heretofore ambiguous meaning 
become fixed, both surely may and should continue so 
for the rest of time. 

And thus, while the adoption of such terms as ovaia 
and nature in the sense which they bear in our author- 
ized divinity justified considerable hesitation before it 
was resolved on, inasmuch as their previous use had not 
been altogether in that sense, this adoption has fixed 
their meaning for succeeding ages. I am quite at a loss 
to see any hindrance to their conveying the same sense 
to minds in the nineteenth century which they did to 
minds in the fourth or fifth. Had they never received 
this solemn consecration, they would very probably 
have gradually altered their meaning, acquiring some 
other sense in the lapse of time — they would have stood 
in need of explanation when occurring in writers con- 
troverting the positions of Arius or Eutyches, just as 
the Aristotelian phrases stand in need of being ex- 
plained by the commentator or lecturer. But I am 
sure that when we honestly pronounce these words 
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now, we intend what Athanasius meant by the one, and 
what Leo meant by the other. I do not see that we 
could easily find a better way of saying that Christ is 
truly God than saying that He is ofioovatoq tS Ilarply^ 
a better way of exhibiting His Manhood in conjunction 
with His Godhead than by the statements of our Second 
Article, which are those of the Council of Chalcedon ; 
not used by us indeed in any of the Creeds, but so 
familiar to us and accepted by us, that we habitually 
rank them with the others. 

And so with the word person. Its early use, we are 
told, was diflFerent^ from that which the Latin Creeds 
have introduced. Undoubtedly the word which at 
first meant mask would take some time, and pass 
through intervening stages of meaning, before it 
came to denote living and reasonable subsistence. 
But if in the hour of need it was felt to be the best 
that the Latin language could supply for that purpose, 
and has thus, after habitual use in that sense by 
Latin Fathers, been adopted in the document which 
we call the Athanasian Creed, is it not reasonable, as 
well as unavoidable, that it should become fixed in that 
its last and highest sense ? I can see no merit in the 

1 Of course this is not exactly our Western statement ; but if an 
Athanasius could see in the fourth century that the Latins really meant 
the same thing by their consubstantial as the Qreeks did by the Homo- 
ousioUf I know nothing to hinder us from seeing and feeling this too, 
and using the phrase of one substance with the Father as intended for a 
translation of the phrase Sfioo^criop r^ Uarpi. 

' It may be questioned, however, whether Archbishop Whately is 
justified in saying that Persona, he believes, never bore its modem 
sense in pure Latinity : see quotations from Cicero in Morell's Ainsworth. 
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counter-process of always looking at words in the earlier 
stages of their history, and suspecting fallacy in their 
final meaning. Such resolute etymology goes to rob 
them of their living power, makes them cease to grow 
with growing thought, and deprives that growing 
thought of its limbs and its instruments. Some have 
thought the Greeks better off than ourselves, inasmuch 
as, speaking of three Hypostaseis where we speak of 
three Persons in the Godhead, they use a mere term of 
art, which can suggest no notion beyond the explana- 
tion given of it ; whereas, person being habitually ap- 
plied to ourselves in our individual characters, awakens 
a variety of thoughts connected with ourselves and the 
men around us, which we ought not to introduce into 
our thoughts of God.^ Such have overlooked the fact, 
that the Greek did not content himself with the barren 
term of art, hypostasis, probably because he could not. 
He must needs avail himself of the word irpoaoaTrov as 
well. Anyhow, I am sure that the Latin person, in 
the high sense which it has gained, and to which the 
Trinitarian controversies probably were a main cause of 
raising it, has exhibited, does exhibit, and will not cease 
to exhibit, the truth of the New Testament respecting 
the distinct subsistence of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
better than any other Latin word besides. Substance^ 
the exact translation of hypostasis^ was for well-known 
reasons out of the question ; but let any man try the 
effect of substituting subsistence tor person, as he says 
the Athanasian Creed, and say whether he thinks it 

^ Whately's * Logic* Appendix, art. Person. 
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improved thereby. And though it is undeniable that 
the word person is applied to ourselves individually, 
and that the meaning which it bears in reference to 
ourselves cannot be kept out of our thoughts when we 
speak of the Persons of the Trinity, it remains to ask, 
whether this be not right instead of wrong? whether 
there be not vital truth in the association? whether 
the personality of Father, of Son, and of Holy Ghost 
be not, when revealed and apprehended, that which 
awakens us to a higher and juster sense of personality 
in ourselves ? whether the mighty distinctions between 
persons and things, on which rest so much of law and 
all true morality and all true liberty, have not come 
into clearer daylight since the Creeds forced us to 
confess and habitually remember the three distinct 
Persons of the undivided Godhead ? ^ 

A reader, however, who has gone on with me so far, 
may ask me why I do not go farther ? why, if reflective 
digested confessions of the truth which is difl*used 
through Scripture be not only unavoidable but de- 



^ The only part of the old divinity which seems materially affected by 
change in language is the condemnati on of Monothelitism. Undoubtedly 
to affirm two wills in Christ in the sense borne by will in our later 
philosophy would be equivalent to affirming two personalities. This 
controversy, not having introduced itself into our Creeds, might well 
be passed over as beside our present question. Still I doubt not that 
the Church's condemnation of Monothelitism was a just one. But they 
who are in a situation to feel the difficulty arising out of the modem 
acceptation of the word will are, by the very fact, in a capacity of 
seeing the solution. They can soon discern that will, in the higher 
ethics of modem times, is used, if not as an exact equivalent for 
vpoalpeaii, a/rbitrivm, yet far more in the sense of these words than of 
64\Ti(Ti5 or d4\rjiM. 
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sirable ; if those done by each man for himself, or each 
set of men for themselves, would scatter, instead of 
uniting; and if it be an unspeakable advantage that 
the Church at large has done, and the Church at large 
accepted, the work, we should content ourselves with 
the creeds of early times? Why are we not, it may be 
put to us, to embrace, on the same principles, the dog- 
matic divinity of the schools, the decisions of Trent, the 
creed of Pope Pius ? This is no imaginary question. 
It is the argumentum ad hominem which the Romanist 
addresses to us who repeat the three Creeds. No doubt 
it may be met in various ways. A man may feel it 
enough to say that the early Creeds commend them- 
selves to him as true, the later dogmatic decisions do not. 
But I wish to bring forward a large distinction between 
them, which exists, and should be accepted as decisive. 
Undoubtedly, there has been much of the reflective 
and dogmatic process of which I have spoken since the 
early Councils. Not merely the high transcendent 
truths regarding God which occupied them, but ques- 
tions respecting man's relation to God, the Atonement, 
the operations of Grace, the Sacraments, have been 
pronounced on. The answers have been given in various 
and conflicting dogmatic forms, have been accompanied 
by peremptory anathemas. There are thus in Christen- 
dom now various masses of dogmatic divinity, all of 
which, as they are conflicting, no man can accept, but 
with some portion of which every man is connected, to 
some portion of which every man owes a good deal of 
his education and habitual thought. Well, theu^ c^t 
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this I must say, in consistency with what I have 
already laid down, that much of it was unavoidable ; 
from much of it, it is scarcely possible for any man to 
shake himself free. This being so, much of it may be 
regarded as having, in the providence of God, done 
some good. Much of it may have given determinate 
and fixed shape to true thought that would otherwise 
have proved vague and fugitive. Much of it may have 
been a valuable ingredient in the education of those 
who have been submitted to it. Some of it each 
division of the Christian Church must of necessity con- 
demn. Some of it we may think was, if not false, yet 
a calamity, a needless, and therefore an undesirable 
stiflFening of thought, a ground of disunion where there 
might have been unity. In some instances we of the 
Church of England may well think it our peculiar 
privilege to be allowed to stand free from it. I have on 
a former occasion endeavoured to show that this is our 
case in regard to the various theories of the Atone- 
ment. Wherever this is our case, I am sure that we 
ought to make it our parts to continue in that case. 
When it is not our case, we may, I think, accept and 
use what we have of it, as that which was designed to 
form some part of our spiritual education, as English- 
men and members of the English Church. But while 
we do this, we must not seek to impose it on other 
nations and other branches of the Church. We may 
demand that our own clergy accept it and teach ac- 
cording to it; but we may not exalt any of it into 
terms of communion. 
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But the divinity of the Creeds rests on a higher 
ground. The Charter of the Christian Church de- 
mands that her members enter her by being baptized 
into the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. This is the last and fullest Name of God 
which He has revealed. It is indeed the strong tower 
into which the righteous are to enter and be safe. The 
setting forth of this Name is the great business of the 
Church in every place and in every time. The wide 
and only true comprehension of men is to gather them, 
in spite of every diversity of education, habit, and 
opinion, into the acknowledgment and the light of this 
Name. Therefore its meaning must be unfolded. We 
dare not treat the baptismal words as a mere magical 
spell. Their power and their value depend on their 
perceived significance. Reverent questions about that 
significance must be answered : perversions which 
would destroy that significance must be met and 
warded oflF. And wonderfully under God's guidance 
was that work done, when, so far as we can see, it could 
be best done, while the memory of apostolical teaching 
was still fresh ; while the Church was still in a capacity 
of collective action; while Christian minds were not 
choked or impeded by multifarious controversy -, while 
the theological vocabulary was still to be formed, and 
terms not yet tied down could be fixed to the requisite 
sense. Then, in that oecumenical period, did the Church 
at large ponder the revealed truth of the Great Name, 
and set forth its meaning for the benefit of her children 
in every age. I cannot imagine better words than those 
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wherein she has set it forth. I cannot imagine an 
idler question than whether better words could have 
been found then, or may be found hereafter. I cannot 
beheve that it was intended for each age to forego all 
benefit from the work of a past age ; that the endless 
task of ever pulling that work to pieces, and seeking to 
reconstruct it ourselves, has been imposed on us. Nor 
do I believe that we should do other than forego real 
comprehension of men by abandoning the ancient 
Creeds. By such abandonment we might indeed enlarge 
what is now called the multitudinism of a Church ; but 
we should not thereby do away with existing disunion : 
we should merely shift its outward seat. The wor- 
shippers of Christ as their God, and they who refuse 
such worship, would be as far asunder as they are now. 
And we should lose that real comprehension which is 
gained by holding up the Creeds, or rather the Name 
which the Creeds proclaim — and not local articles on 
subordinate questions, or the opinions of favourite 
teachers^as the expressions of unity. When a man has 
really bowed to the conviction that he has been re- 
deemed by no being less than his Maker and his God, 
I cannot imagine that he will long scruple himself to 
confess Him such in the words of the Creeds. His 
diflSculties about them will not be so much personal as 
of the kind which I have endeavoured at present to deal 
with. Till he has bowed to this conviction, there must 
be a chasm between him and those who are possessed 
by it — a chasm which no abolition of formularies will 
ever fill up, but which still leaves scope for much sym- 
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pathy, for much preparedness for entire communion. 
Better leave things thus for the present, and let the 
Church of God keep that great ' confession unto salva- 
tion' which she has placed in the mouths of her 
members for so many ages, and by means of which 
they have jointly adored the thrice-holy Name of Father 
Son and Holy Ghost. Here, as I have said, we have 
the true and only instrument of comprehension ; and 
when we have learnt to value this instrument, we 
shall be enabled to hinder all subordinate and local 
dogma, even such as we may have much reason to 
value, from interfering with its operation. That we 
may have cause to abide by and to fight for in place 
and season — this we must anchor on as the ground 
of universal communion. Of course it is too easy to 
pervert and misuse the great oecumenical formularies, 
even whilst we are most zealous for them. We may 
clothe ourselves with their style and language in a spirit 
of mere ecclesiastical pedantry; we may prize them 
more as theological touchstones whereby to detect the 
heresy of our neighbours, than as utterances of common 
confession unto salvation ; we may be partisans of them 
instead of real believers in the sacred object of which 
tbey speak. ' Surely you believe in the Nicene Creed ?^ 
once exclaimed a young and eager controversialist. 
^ No,^ said one ; ' I do not believe in the Nicene Creed. 
I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, and of all things visible and invi- 
sible, And in one Lord Jesus Christ,' &c. 

These are real and practical dangers ; but we ma^ V^^ 

9. E 
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preserved from them, if we have a mind, by the liturgic 
worshipping position which the Church assigns to her 
Creeds. Tiying to say them in church, sincerely and 
reverently, our thoughts may be lifted up by the words 
above the words, to that which the words proclaim, to 
the One God, who is set forth by them as simple Unity, 
■ and yet no barren, abstract point, from which every 
possible idea we can have of life and mind and moral 
being has to be shut out, but as infinite Fulness, the 
seat of Personalities distinct, but altogether undivided 
from each other, containing in Himself relationship, 
intercommunion, and all the reciprocation of an infinite 
and eternal love. 
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POLITICS ANCIENT AND MODEEN. 



THE PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

BY BIB EDWARD STRACHEY, BABT. 

Who and what were the Hebrew Prophets and their 
Prophecies, in relation to their own times, and to the 
world and the Christian Church ? Can we continue to 
share the old and common faith of Christian men, in 
its essentials, if not in its most popular form, as to 
these questions, and yet sift them to the bottom by the 
methods of exact criticism and science ? Can we add 
knowledge to our faith, and not lose our faith in gaining 
the knowledge ? 

If we look at the Hebrew Prophets in connexion 
with their own times, we find that they have certain 
characteristics in common with the teachers of other 
nations. No nation, ancient or modern, has won the 
name of a nation till it has been subdued to order and 
industry, and organized into a body politic, capable of 
common action, in peace and war, by the discipline of 

10. B 
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lawgivers and rulers, civil and religious. But history 
tells us that law and order are not all ; that there must 
be a provision also for progress in the life of a nation, 
or it must deteriorate while it stands still. Egypt 
and China became retrograde when they ceased to go 
forward. The Athenian orator understood, or at least 
was truly possessed by, this distinction, when he attri- 
buted the political freedom, internal and external, of 
his nation to its organization into a commonwealth, in 
which ^the Law was their king, and Speech their 

* teacher.'^ The law — nomos — was much, but not less 
was the logos, the free, rational, and instructive speech, 
which maintained, adapted, and expanded the law from 
year to year, and generation to generation, and thus 
secured the progress, as the law did the permanence, 
of the nation. And as this speech required speakers, 
there grew up in Greece an order of political, as well 
as of moral and philosophical, teachers and advisers. 
And the greatest of these political advisers, Demos- 
thenes, describes his own ofl&ce and duty as being * To 

* see events in their beginnings, to discern their purport 
'and tendencies from the first, and to forewarn his 
'countrymen accordingly; to confine within the nar- 

* rowest bounds those political vices of habitual pro- 

* crastination, supineness, ignorance, and love of strife, 
' which are inevitable in all states ; and to dispose 
'men's minds instead to enlightened concord and 

* unanimity, and to the zealous discharge of their social 

1 Lyaias, u. 17—20. 
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* duties.' ^ And how Demosthenes applied, and taught 
his countrymen to apply, these principles to the practical 
politics of their day, we all know. 

The greatness of ancient Rome, too, stood not in 
her laws alone, but in her laws and her free speech 
together ; and the tribune had as large a share as the 
senator in building up the republic. And what was 
true of the states of antiquity, is not less true of those 
of modern times, only that we have multiplied and 
ramified indefinitely the forms of reasoning, discussing, 
and teaching, by writing and printing, no less than by 
word of mouth. 

Nor were the Hebrews wanting in this characteristic 
of every nation that deserves the name ; they, too, had 
their nomos and logos — the Law and the Prophets : 
they, too, in virtue of this distinction and its efi'ects, 
have obtained a place among the historical nations of 
the world. The latest, as he is one of the greatest, of 
our political philosophers, declares that it was due to 
the existence of * an inestimably precious unorganized 

* institution, the order (if it may be so termed) of 
' prophets ; ' that ' the Jews, instead of being stationary 

* like other Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, the most 
' progressive people of antiquity; and, jointly with them, 
'have been the starting-point and main propelling 

* agency of modem cultivation.' ' And Milton has 
said the same in words, which, however familiar to the 

1 De Carond, c. 73. 

^ Considerations on Representative Government. By John Stuart Mill ; 
pp. 42, 43. 

b2 
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reader, he will not be unwilling to see again before 
him: — 

' Their orators thou then extoU'st, ap those 
The top of eloquence, statists indeed, 
And lovers of their country as may seem ; 
But herein to our Prophets far beneath, 
As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 
These only with our Law, best form a king.' * 

The prophets rose into increasing importance as the 
Hebrew nation itself grew and became consolidated : 
they came from every rank and profession, and though 
they had schools or colleges, and we see occasional 
indications of their forming an organized body in the 
state, their influence was, in the main, a personal one. 
The prophet warned, threatened, and denounced, as 
well as advised and encouraged, the king or the people, 
as the occasion required ; and the political position of 
such prophets as Isaiah and Jeremiah may be fitly 
compared with that of Demosthenes or Cicero, Milton 
or Burke ; though, in some respects, still more fitly 
with that of Luther, and Calvin, and Knox. The 
thoughtful student of the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets has no more difficulty in connecting the 
whole of their discourses with the events of their own 
times, than is reasonably explained by the imperfection 

^ Paradise Regained, iv. S5S. 
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of the historical records which remain to us of those 
events. Whatever else the prophets were, they were 
the political advisers and guides of their nation, in 
the maintenance and development, through constant 
struggles, of constitutional government — government by 
law, and not by arbitrary will. Samuel was the last of 
the judges, as well as the first of the prophets, and it 
may not be possible to distinguish completely between 
the two functions in considering his acts. Sljill it 
would seem that it is in his capacity of prophet that he 
first tries to induce the people over whom he exercised 
so deservedly great an influence, to abandon their 
desire for a king, and to continue in the old paths of 
the commonwealth : when they insist, he chooses and 
anoints a king ; and when that king treats the constitu- 
tion and laws with a disregard which was not the less 
serious because the instances recorded mav seem of no 
great importance to us, Samuel takes steps — treasonable 
steps the pedant might call them — for saving the 
nation and its future life, by advising and sanctioning 
a change of dynasty. Let us ask ourselves whether 
the Jewish nation would have played any part as a 
* main propelling agency of modern cultivation,^ if its 
monarchy had been allowed to take the form which 
Saul would have given it, if he had made religion a 
creature of the kingly power, and war an instrument 
of rapine, and not of justice; and we shall, perhaps, 
see that SamuePs view of the matter was the true 

4. 

one, and in accordance with the proper vocation of a 

- -• 
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prophet. In the latter years of Solomon, when his 
government began to replace with the vices of an 
oriental despotism the virtues of a constitutional rule, 
the prophet Ahijah points out Jeroboam, the governor 
of the northern tribes, as the man whom the people may 
fitly rally round when the favourable opportunity occurs 
for throwing off a yoke which is becoming intolerable. 
As the nation progresses, and the reciprocal rights 
and duties of rulers and people become more defined 
and consolidated, and the necessity for violent revolu- 
tions becomes less, while the evils they would inflict on 
the nation become greater with its growing civilization, 
the prophets, like the wiser political advisers in the 
more advanced times of other nations, keep themselves 
more strictly within the limits of the laws. Isaiah is 
unsparing in his denunciation of the vices, social or 
personal, of the king, tlie priests, the prophets, and the 
statesmen, as well as of the people; and he warns 
them that their guilt will bring upon them the punish- 
ment of foreign conquest : but he does not, like the 
earlier prophets, take upon himself to disturb the 
existing order of the state by prompting or sanction- 
ing revolutionary acts. And if we compare Isaiah^s 
political counsels for patriotically resisting these very 
conquerors, whom he had yet declared to be God's 
scourge of the nation, with Jeremiah's advice to the 
Jews of his time, that they should submit quietly to 
the invader, we see another phase of the wisdom of the 
true prophet, who knows how to distinguish ends from 
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means, and who can adapt new means to the ends 
when the old ones have utterly failed to be applicable. 
For the patriotic spirit, which was still capable of being 
roused to worthy action in Isaiah's time, was sick unto 
death in that of Jeremiah ; and the question was no 
longer that of maintaining the grand old Hebrew 
polity against the Assyrian exterminators of law and 
order by universal despotism, but of protracting the 
miseries of political decay and extinction under the 
feeble tyranny of a Jehoiakim or Zedekiah and their 
nobles, when the harsh strong military rule of the 
Babylonian offered the only opportunity — and history 
has proved that it was an opportunity — for a national 
recovery even from that depth of wretchedness. Jere- 
miah has been condemned as unpatriotic, even as a 
traitor, for discouraging the resistance of the besieged 
city, while he shared its sufferings ; but he is fully 
justified by the results in the history of his own nation, 
and not less so by a comparison with the like results 
in the like circumstances of other nations, ancient 
and modern. It was of the essence of the prophet's 
calling, that he should sacrifice the letter to the spirit, 
if need was ; and he did this, sometimes in one way, 
and sometimes in another: but if we look well, we 
may always see that he was never a mere denouncer 
and protester: the law was ever with him, as it has 
been with the wise political teacher of every nation, 
the counterpart of liberty, whether of speech or ac- 
. tion ; and he knew that the counterpoise and reciprocal 
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play of these two forces was constantly required for the 
well-being of the state, whatever means might be most 
fitting for that end. And thus^ in that extremest case 
with which Jeremiah had to deal^ when all faith in law 
and order had died out of the hearts of the nation^s 
own rulers, the prophet could teach the nation that 
it might still believe in the reality and vitality of 
these ; but that for a season they must look for 
them from without, where then only could they be 
found. 

But while the study of the writings and acts of the 
Hebrew prophets leads us to see that the analogy is 
real, and not fanciful, between these and the orators 
and political advisers of other nations, it shows us 
differences as well as resemblances. Demosthenes, and 
Cicero, and Burke, claim to speak in the cause of law 
and order, of justice and goodness; but the Hebrew 
prophet claims to speak in the name, and as the mes- 
senger, of the God of law and order, of justice and 
goodness. According to the best Hebrew scholars, the 
word which we translate prophet , in the original means 
a speaker, yet a speaker who has been instructed to 
speak by another, and that other, God. This is illus- 
trated by Exodus iv. 16, ' And he shall be thy spokes- 
' man (K'^Z13, the word which we elsewhere render 
* prophet) unto the people: and he shall be, even he shall 
' be to thee instead of a mouthy and thou shalt be to 
' him instead of God.' And it seems to have been with 
this understanding of the name, that the LXX. trans- 
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lated K'^IIJ, by irpo^Tr)^\ for the 7rpo<lyi]Tr)^ of the 
Greeks was not the predicter, but the forth-speaker ; the 
interpreter of the oracle, of which the utterances were 
too obscure to be understood without such interpreta- 
tion ; though, while thus interpreting, he might be one 
to whom the future, no less than the past and present, 
were revealed: — 

09 'pSr) rd T lovra, rd t i<r(r6/JL€va irpo t eovra. 

Our Lord thus designates John the Baptist as a 
prophet, yea more than a prophet, because he was so es- 
pecially a man sent from God, to declare the coming of 
His kingdom ; so the Apostles and Evangelists use the 
term ; and so it has always been understood in modem 
times of most earnestness and zeal, such as our Refor- 
mation or Civil War, when men interpreted the Bible 
by experience gained in the council-chamber, the battle- 
field, or the prison, rather than by collation of commen- 
taries. Thus Milton hopes, in his * Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,' that England is on 
the eve of becoming a nation of prophets; and 
Jeremy Taylor entitles his book on the like subject, 
a ' Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying,^ with- 
out a hint that he is using the word in any unusual 
sense. 

In thus claiming to be, not only a teacher, but a 
teacher sent from God, the Hebrew prophet asserted 
for himself a position entirely in harmony with that 
which he asserted for his nation also. The great men, 
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and especially the great teachers, of any nation, pre- 
eminently exhibit the characteristics of their nation, 
while they carry them to an excellence and a height not 
attainable by inferior persons. Now we may say that 
the characteristic of the Hebrew nation, which dis- 
tinguishes it from other nations, and marks the place 
which it holds in the history of the world, is its witness 
that the God who made heaven and earth is the moral 
and political Ruler of men and nations, and that men 
and nations stand in abiding personal relations with 
God, and God with them. If poetry and philosophy and 
political equality, if laws and constitutions and powers 
of self-government, be, in one sense, the birthright of 
all men, it is not the less true that these blessings were 
first acquired, matured, and reduced into possession for 
us, by the special agencies of the Greeks and the 
Romans. And if, as St. Paul told the Athenians and 
the Romans, the knowledge of God, and of the rela- 
tions of God and man, was the birthright of all men, it 
is not less the fact (as St. Paul also points out), that this 
knowledge was made clear and coherent and vital in the 
hearts and lives of men, and matured and consolidated 
into an abiding inheritance for them, by the agency of the 
Hebrew nation. It is not without an efibrt of reflection, 
that we nineteenth century Englishmen realize the fact, 
that the belief in one living God, at once the Creator 
and the Moral Governor of the world, is not the natural 
belief of mankind. Yet the study of history not only 
sliovvs us this , but also that though the early religion 
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of the Greeks and of the Romans, and the successive 
efforts of the wisest and best among them, in deve- 
loping and purifying that religion, might have been 
expected to lead to some such culmination in a true 
and pure faith, such was not the fact. The piety of 
Homer and -^sfchylus and Socrates, of Numa and 
Scipio and Cicero, did not help the world to the 
attainment of a true faith, as well as to the attainment 
of true knowledge in art, in philosophy, and in civil 
government. But whDe the religion of the Greeks 
and the Romans decayed, and passed through super- 
stition into scepticism and atheism, in spite of indi- 
vidual efforts to arrest the process, to the Hebrews it 
was given to advance, through national and personal 
struggles and sufferings, extending over many centuries, 
and even, at last, through national decay and death, to 
an ever higher and purer knowledge of God, and faith in 
God. We must look at the facts of the Hebrew history 
with a steady and prolonged investigation, to see, what 
we then do see, by how painful a process it was alone 
possible for men to learn that they are governed by one 
living and righteous God, at once their King and their 
Father and Friend. Then we see in that history, how 
erroneous, partial, and otherwise defective and un- 
worthy beliefs, were subjected to successive purifications 
and eliminations, as the Hebrew race passed through its 
course. The worship of idols, of many gods, even of 
the one God in places of supposed special sanctity, 
finally ^nds in the worship of God who is a Spirit, in 
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spirit and in truth ; human^^ and then animal sacrifices^ 
are superseded by the sacrifices of a contrite or a 
thankful heart ; and the ritual of sacerdotal ceremonies 
gradually makes way for the liturgies, and readings, 
and expositions of Scripture, through which the Syna- 
gogues passed into the assemblies of the Christian 
Church. Thus argues St. Paul (himself the last and, 
excepting his Divine Master, the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets) when, in the Epistle to the Romans, he sets 
forth the calling and office of Israel^ and shows how 
the mission was fulfilled, though from the days of 
Abraham to his own there had ever been a portion, 
and often the largest portion, of the nation so faithless 
and reprobate, that he denies to them the name of 
Israel. 

And while there was thus a continual progress 
making in the nation, in order to its arrival at these 
ends, and the future was a constant advance in excel- 
lence, and not merely in position, upon the past, the 
future was, in a very singular manner, a chief interest 

^ Though the history of Abraham had taught the Jews firom the 
earliest times that €k>d required men to sacrifice their own wills by 
obedience and fsdth, and not their children with actual knifSs, and 
wood, and fire ; though the law of Moses taught the same truth by 
directing the redemption and spiritual dedication of the firstborn of 
eveiy human £Bunily, while the firstborn of all cattle was to be actually 
sacrificed ; yet so deeply was the disposition to human sacrifice rooted in 
men*s minds, that at the period of the nation s highest civilization we 
find Ahaz and Manasseh still sacrificing their children to Moloch. They 
were every way bad kings ; but their depravity must have represented 
the depraved portion of the then existing nation, as much as its pious 
and virtuous portion was represented in Heiekiah and Isaiah. 
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of the nation — ^that is, of the better and npbler part of 
the nation — and especially of its teachers. The Hebrew 
lived in the future, while he worked in the present and 
strengthened his energies for work and his future hopes 
by the traditions of the past. Grant as much or as 
little historical value to the narrative of Genesis and 
Exodus as the severest criticism may demand, or the 
temper of the critic dispose him to give, these narratives 
are still the mirror in which we see the lineaments of 
the Hebrew mind clearly shown to us. The Hebrew 
idea of creation is that of a cosmos of physical order 
and beauty, of which the inanimate and animate exis- 
tences were evolved by the Creator according to the 
several laws which He had given to each ; yet in all 
subordinated from the beginning to the descendants of 
the human pair who were to multiply till they had 
filled and subdued the earth, while they themselves 
were to live in personal relations with the Creator 
Himself, And at every discovery of the fact, that there 
are powers of evil arrayed to break down this order, 
and to resist man's attempts to enter into and possess 
his inheritance, there is a new promise for the future, a 
new assurance, not only that the victory shall be with 
the right, but that it shall be won by the aid of Jehovah 
present with His servants. The seed of the woman shall 
triumph over the seed of the serpent ; the flood shall be 
followed by the rainbow; the descendants of the child- 
less Abraham shall become a great nation in the land 
in which he is a wanderer ; the Egyptian bondage shall 
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*•' , t'-'^N-s-sssls^J Uv tht^ triumphs of the Red Sea, and the 
.•^^•vv suVvi thvi lh\>uuacd Land; and all by the same 
yvv^ k'vvv^vut m\, What the Iliad and Odyssey were to 
<fUv' Vh\^»iji^ whttt the traditions preserved to us by Livy 
WSM^ W Okvi Homans, and what they are to us as the 
Vvv-<u\U k4 the original mind and character of these 
Ui\Vu^^siJ Muoh were, and are, the early books of the Old 
'l\^tuuii3ut to the Hebrews and to us. We see that the 
light iu wliieh the Hebrew read his history was the 
light ijf Ood's promises, fulfilled in the past, and con- 
fiiluiitly anticipated in the future ; promises of the 
uwtuhliMhment, and maintenance, and endless evolutior 
lif the kingdom of Jehovah upon earth, with Jehovah 
(trtiuent in His kingdom. Age after age these anticipa- 
ti(ma become more and more lofty, and more universal. 
A» increasing civilization and civil progress extend the 
earthly horizon of the nation, so is their spiritual horizon 
extended by a new, and clearer, and fuller apprehen- 
Hion of what God's plans and promises are, and what 
His methods of carrying them into efiTect. It becomes 
continually clearer to the Hebrew mind, that not only 
the material, but also the human and spiritual, world 
has been constituted and is governed by the laws and 
counsels and actual superintendence of God, and that 
God employs men as His agents both for carrying on 
this government, and for revealing and explaining its 
character and methods. And the culmination and 
consummation of this national training was in the pre- 
paration of the nation to expect, and for the faithful of 
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the nation to acknowledge and receive in due time, the 
actual coming of a Messiah, and thus realize that end 
which the writer to the Hebrews sets forth in the 
opening words of his Epistle : — * God, who at sundry 
' times and in divers manners spake in time past unto 
' the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
' spoken unto us by a Son, whom He hath appointed 
' heir of all things, by whom also He made the worlds,' 
&c. Thus the nation became a nation of prophets, and 
its teachers prophets above all men, though bearing the 
common lineaments of all. 

Example is better than abstract statement, and I 
will take the liberty of quoting (with a few alterations) 
from my Commentary on the Book of Isaiah a sketch 
of that prophet's life and writings, as illustrative of the 
prophetic oflSce which was raised to its highest dignity 
in his person. For the detailed reasons which have led 
me to adhere to the old belief that Isaiah wrote the 
whole book, notwithstanding the weighty arguments 
which the greatest German scholars have adduced in 
favour of their contrary conclusion, I must refer the 
reader to the Commentary itself. 

^ Let us turn to the book as it is, and hear its own 
' story, as far as we can make it out, and from its con- 

* tents we shall gradually obtain a distinct acquaintance 

* with the prophet's times, with his personal character, 
' and with the nature and course of his political career. 
' Uzziah's able administration, both foreign and do-^ 
' mestic, with enough of military discipline, and actual 
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' warfare, to give manly energy to the people, yet with 
' a still greater caxe for agriculture, trade, and commerce 
^ by land and sea, had raised Judah to a high point of 
' material prosperity ; and the impulse thus imparted 

* to it, continued during the reign of his successor 
' Jotham, whose nobles and statesmen, like himself, not 

* only inherited their fathers* political maxims and 
' habits along with their wealth and honours, but had 
' also been trained in their practical school. But their 
'prosperity had become merely material. For their 
' morality was no more than a selfish prudence, often 
' degenerating into the employment of the forms and 
' the ministers of the law to effect iniquitous and 
' criminal objects, and their religion a performance of 
' the Mosaic ritual by men who did not conceal the 

* sceptical opinions, or the superstitious idoLatries, 
' which had taken the place of a living fitith in their 
' minds, accordingly as these happened to be intellectaal 

* or formal* Cousequeutly^ when the third generation 
^ — ^that of Ahai — succeeded, it was too completely 

* Querv^tod by luxury and vice to maintain the tradi- 
"^ tioual poUcy cvc'a af^aiust sudi feeUe enemies as 
^ £p)iraim« Syria, or Philistia, and stiU less to make 
^ h^d a^ttst tho truly fonaidaUe powar whidi had 
^ bi^uu a$:aiu to thretatim the woild firom Assyria. A 

* eris(4^ w ju%nietnt day, had amTed, ia which the 
^ It^noml <;Hi:MrtrapU((Mi and de^pntTily must be pmitshed, or 
^ ^^ Xtwik aud righteousness woidd be penaan!»itly 
^ «U)¥^4NMH)tHl bir miquify and sdfistmesS:. and a mere 
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kiDgdom of evil. And the sentence then, as always, 
was executed through the providential coincidence of 
this attack from the scourge of God, with the moment 
when long-continued vice had produced that internal 
weakness and imbecility which are its proper fruits ; 
according to the law which has united sin and its 
punishment in inevitable sequence, and provided that 
the loss of ordinary intelligence and ability to avoid 
the latter shall be one of the links of the chain. The 
accumulated wealth of the country was exhausted in 
buying, or rather trying to buy, the protection or the 
forbearance of the Assyrian hordes, who not only 
wasted the land year after year when it was culti- 
vated, but prevented its cultivation by carrying the 
inhabitants into slaveiy, and especially to Babylon ; 
the people of which seem, according to Micah, Isaiah's 
cotemporary, as well as to himself, to have taken a 
chief part in the oppression of Israel. But reforma- 
tion was the end, and punishment only the means ; 
the anger of a Father not only ready, but longing, to 
forgive his children, and to receive them again to his 
heart ; and while the old vicious generation was thus 
gradually rooted out, a new one, of which Isaiah, 
Hezekiah, and Eliakim were the leaders, grew up 
under the salutary though trying discipline of national 
humiliation and suffering. And when this discipline 
had done all that it could do for that time, when God 
had by it taught His people all that they were capable 
^ of learning from it, without being wholly consumed in 
10. c 
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the process ; and when He had at least secured a per- 
manent result for the world, if not for a people too 
perverse to partake therein, He delivered Judah from 
its great oppressors, and restored it to peace and pro- 
sperity under its king. Men are the agents, God 
himself being present to direct them, in the accom- 
plishment of the laws of His moral government of the 
world ; and it was a main part of Isaiah's mission to 
warn and to denounce, although the immediate e£fect 
seemed only to be to " make the heart of this people 
fat, and their ears heavy, and to shut their eyes, lest 
they should see and understand, and convert and 
be healed." His deprecatory question, '^ Lord, how 
long ? " is illustrated by his habitual practice of imme- 
diately following up his warnings and denunciations 
with consolatory promises ; and if it ever seemed to 
him, as it seems to many of us now, that the melan- 
choly task was imposed by an unpitying sternness, he 
would have learnt, and we may learn, that it was not 
so when it was adequately explained by the events of 
after years. These showed that, whatever worth the 
national reformation under Hezekiah possessed, it did 
owe to the long continuance of the previous punish- 
ment ; and that, even as it was, this had not been 
enough to make any permanent impression, but that, 
in simple fact, the people had been allowed to "convert 
and be healed" too soon, and that the whole process 
had to be gone through again, with redoubled severity; 
and while the short narrative contained in the thirty. 
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ninth chapter tells us how unflinchingly Isaiah threw 
down, with his own hands^ the structure of national 
prospects which he had been building up during a 
ministry of near fifty years, the subsequent chapters, 
to the end of the book, show him deliberately raising 
it again in a manner exactly consistent with his whole 
previous character and teaching. And consistent 
alike in its resemblances and its difiFerences ; for while 
the man and the prophet, with whom we have become 
so familiar in the past prophecies, meets us throughout 
the new, in his old individual shape, we recognise and 
identify him, not more by his faith and hopes, his 
philosophy and imagination, and his whole method of 
looking at men and things, and God's government of 
both, than by his wonted exercise of that prerogative 
of a man of genius, and a prophet of God, by which 
he adapts himself, and his teaching, to the new> 
necessities which this new experience had revealed. 
And though I do not forget that there is no more 
perfect unity than that which results from the work 
of successive labourers actuated by the same idea, of 
which the Book of the Psalms, the Bible itself, and, 
in another kind, the building of York cathedral, are 
instances ; and though it would be possible to make 
out a very good case in favour of such being the unity 
of the book before us, if we only had a foundation of 
fact to begin with, still I appeal with confidence to 
the judgment of every thorough and matter-of-fact 
student of our text, whether there is not complete 

c2 
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consistency and cdnerency in the mind and writings 
^ of the one man Isaiah ; or whether the theory which 
' divides him into an Isaiah and a '* Pseudo-Isaiah," or 
' " Great Unnamed," does not deprive the former, if not 
' also the latter, half, of much more than half its mean- 
' ing. To myself, it often seems that, if these latter 
' prophecies of Isaiah had been lost, some Cuvier or 
^ Owen of human science might be conceived restoring 

* them in their actual shape, from the indications of 
' their law and germ in his earlier writings. And, on 

* the other hand, I am irresistibly reminded of the 
' Jewish tradition, that Isaiah was sawn asunder by 

* those who misunderstood, and denied, his real office 
^ and powers; and think how that tradition has been, 
' by a reversal of the ordinary process, provided with 
' its philosophical idea, and transformed into a regular 
' myth, after 2,000 years of mere historical existence. 

^ The "years that bring the philosophic mind"^ had come 
^ to Isaiah, with the last qualification needed to enable 
' him to complete one of the few works which are " not 
' for an age, but for all time." He had, indeed, shown 
^ himself, by what he had done, well prepared for what 
' yet remained. If he had reason, after delivering the 

1 ' Let me advise the reader to study the whole of Wordsworth's 
' Ode from which I here quote, as a most instructive comment upon 
' the spirit of prophecy, as exhibited by Isaiah ; and especially as to 

* the relation between these latter chapters and the earlier ones. Our 

* seer, like the Hebrew one, teaches us how to connect ''the pansy at our 
' feet" with ** truths that wake to perish never;** and to understand how 

**our noisy years" may "seem moments in the being of the eternal 
silence." * 
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Lord^s last message to Hezekiah, to exclaim^ with the 
Psalmist, " My spirit is overwhelmed within me ; my 
heart within me is desolate/^ he knew how to add, 
'^ I remember the days of old ; I meditate on all Thy 
works; I muse on the work of Thy hands;" and now 
that he had understood, and unequivocally declared in 
the liord's name, and as His prophet, that his early 
warnings that the cities of Judah should be without 
inhabitant, and the houses without man, and that the 
Lord should remove them far away, and there should 
be a great forsaking in the land, had not been fulfilled 
in the late years of calamity ; that there was still to 
come a captivity, not of many inhabitants, but of the 
nation and its king ; and a destruction, not of villages 
and towns, but of Jerusalem and th© temple, when, in 
the words of his cotemporary, " Zion should be ploughed 
as a field, and Jerusalem become heaps, and the 
mountain of the temple a forest, and the daughter of 
Zion, the nation itself, should go forth out of the city, 
even to Babylon;" he would be no less earnest to 
discover and to declare when and how were to be 
realized his own corresponding promises, that " Zion 
should be redeemed with judgment, and her converts 
with righteousness; that she should be called the city 
of righteousness, the faithful city ; that in her should 
reign a king of the house of David, of the increase of 
whose government and peace there should be no end," 
and of which the blessings, spiritual no less than 
temporal, should not be limited to Israel, but extended 
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' to all nations who should " go up to the mountain of 
' the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob, to be 
^ taught of His ways, and to walk in His paths/^ and 
^ ^^ whom the Lord of hosts should bless, saying, Blessed 
' be Egypt, My people, and Assyria, the work of My 
'hands, and Israel, Mine inheritance/' And the 
' latter half of the book tells us the result: — that the 
' human and finite ideals of his youth, which he had 
expected to see realised in the fruits of his own min- 
' istry and Hezekiah's reign, had faded (as all such ideals 
' do) like the flower of the field, though not till they 
' had served their purpose both for his countrymen and 
^himself; but that to replace them there had been 
' meanwhile maturing, and now was revealed to his 
'purged and illumined eye, God's divine and infinite 
' ideal of the destinies of Israel and mankind. His faith 
' and hopes, and the whole tenor of his teaching, had 
' from the first been based, not upon the merits of his 
' nation, but upon God's original choice of them, with- 
' out any previous merit on their part — upon His good- 
^ will towards them, and upon His faithfulness in keep- 
' ing the covenant He had made with them, however 
' they might break it ; and this purpose of goodness, 
' of free grace, must remain still, and could as little be 
' overcome by new sins as by the old ones. And yet, 
' what could any kings and prophets do more, nay, 
^ what could God Himself do, that He had not done, 
' to effect it in the face of such inveterate resistance, 
' and even incapacity ? The answer, we may be sure. 
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came to Isaiah through that diligent inquiry with 
which St. Peter, who entered so heartily into the 
spirit of the great and good of his own people^ tells 
us it was the habit of the prophets to ^^ search what^ 
or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did sigmfy, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that shoidd 
follow/' He would ask himself what, more than 
he had hitherto supposed, was contained in those pre- 
dictions which he had been moved to utter when he 
and his disciples were not only sharing the calamities 
which overwhelmed the nation at the beginning of the 
reign of Abaz, but also bearing the contempt and per- 
secutions of their unbelieving countrymen, to the effect 
that they were to look for relief and triumph to the 
birth of a Child of the house of David, whose name 
should be called " Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God;'' and thus meditating upon these^ and all the 
rest of his past prophecies, he would have been — we 
see that he actually was — at last prepared to receive 
and to ^lake known a still more glorious revelation of 
God's counsels than had yet been made to him. This 
declared that the invisible Lord and Guide of the 
nation would come in His own person and effect that 
deliverance which His most pious representatives were 
unequal to accomplish, by bearing the sins of the 
nation as they could not be borne by any other king 
or prophet, however devoted to suffer, and to do all 
things for the nation's sake : and that out of this 
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^ deliverance should spring, not a mere restoration and 
^ re-establishment of the kingdom of Israel under the 
' Branch of the Stem of Jesse, but a universal king- 

* dom, and one which, in order to be universal, would 
' be spiritual, established in the hearts and lives of its 
' subjects, and, therefore, no longer dependent on out- 
' ward circumstances of national peace and prosperity 
' for its development, but able, if need were, to found> 
' and continually expand itself, in spite, nay, by help, 

* of the absence of these things/ ^ 

But here I shall be asked^ * Do you mean, and will 
'you say, categorically, whether you do, or do not 
' mean, that the prophets were inspired, and possessed 
' and exercised a miraculous power of predicting future 
'events?* I have no inclination to evade these ques- 
tions. I hail the publication of the Essays and 
Reviews^ and their wide-spread circulation, as a se- 
curity that the evasion of these and such-like questions 
can never again be possible, in our generation at least. 
But there are real difficulties in the way of replying 

* Yes * or ' No ' to such questions. They assun^e — what 
is not the fact — that the words * inspired ' and ' miracu- 
lous ' have a precisely defined meaning, known alike to 
the questioner and the respondent. The words are used, 
indeed, as shibboleths both of popular belief and popu- 
lar scepticism ; but every student of theology, as well 
as of moral or physical science, knows that popular 

^ Hebrew Politics in the time of Sargon and Sermacherib (a Com- 
mentary on Isaiah), pp. 321 — 327. 
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phrases are far from precise and accurate, though they 
usually embody a good deal of sense. And not only 
are these words — ' inspired ' and * miraculous ' — ^not 
defined by their wide-spread popular usage, but they 
are not defined completely, and beyond difierence of 
opinion and statement, by the accurate theological 
thinkers and reasoners themselves. In this respect we 
are no worse oflf than the students of physical science, 
as to the very facts of which there are often wide 
difierences among the great authorities — as in the most 
recent discussions upon the comparative size and 
character of the brain in men and monkeys, the nature 
of celts, and the habits of gorillas. We need not 
complain, but we must not shut our eyes to the fact, 
that so it is in theological discussions also. In the one 
case, as in the other, one must remember, with Bacon, 
that ^ If a man will begin with certainties, he shall end 

* in doubts ; but if he will be content to begin with 

* doubts, he shall end in certainties.' And while there 
is still much that is doubtful, and needs farther patient 
investigation as to the nature of Hebrew prophecy — 
investigation of facts, and not of theories and reason- 
ings — there is much that is clearly ascertained. I do 
not find that any real student of the prophets and their 
writings considers a power of miraculous prediction to 
be their chief, or most important characteristic, how- 
ever strongly he may believe and maintain its existence. 
Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Alexander, no less than 
Ewald and Bunsen, find and declare that prophecy has 
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a deeper and a nobler, a more human and more divine^ 
interest than that. To get at a real understanding of 
what prophecy is, a real study of the prophets is neces- 
sary; and the points of agreement among such students 
are^ in truth, always greater than their differences. In 
the actual combats of the critics and commentators, the 
differences may seem to them and to their followers the 
important matters ; but it is pleasanter, and, I think, 
more profitable, to look for the agreement below those 
differences ; to stand by at a suflScient distance to be 
able to see that if the shield is gold on one side, it is 
silver on the other ; to find a firm shore from whence 
we may look with no indifferent gaze on the storm, 
while we feel how sweet such a standing-place is. Let 
me entreat the reader to take such a standing-place for 
himself, and look for himself whether there be not a cohe- 
rent and credible meaning in prophecy which, if it does not 
completely explain or supersede the doubts and differ- 
ences of commentators, reduces them to such comparative 
non-importance beside itself, that we can wait patiently 
for farther inquiry to clear up those difficulties too, and yet 
feel that we already possess the main knowledge we want. 
The Prayer-Book is the authoritative manual of a 
large portion of the Church in England, and in it, if 
anywhere, we may look for so much theological pre- 
cision of language as can reasonably be required of us. 
And so far from the Prayer-Book limiting either the 
word or the idea of inspiration to the writers of the 
Bible, these are the passages in which the word 
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occurs : — ^ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
'inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit :'—' That by Thy holy 
^ inspiration we may think those things that be good:' — 
^Inspire continually the universal Church with the 
' spirit of truth, unity, and concord : ' — while the fact 
that such inspiration is the ordinary, habitual right of 
every member of Christ's Church, and that apart from 
such inspiration he can neither be holy nor wise, is 
asserted or implied in every sentence of the book. And 
this inspiration the prophets undoubtedly claim for 
themselves, nor has their claim ever been denied by 
any one who recognises the reality of such inspiration 
at all : but so far from supposing that it was higher 
either iu kind or in degree than that of those who 
were to come after them, they look forward to the* 
time when what they felt to be a partial, occasional, 
measured gift to them, should be given to all men, 
from the least to the greatest, without measure.^ Their 
calling and office in this world were different from ours, 
or from that of any other teachers, ancient or modern, 
and in this sense their inspiration was special, and dif- 
ferent from that of other men ; but the difference was 
in its object, and in its form, and not in its essence.^ 

1 Jerem. xxxi. 33, 34 ; Joel ii. 28, 29. 

s Ewald, in the Introduction to his work on the Prophets, has 
treated this subject — the reality of the fellowship between God and 
man through the presence of God's Spirit in man, and the special form 
of this inspiration in prophecy — with his wonted piety and wisdom, and 
with striking simplicity and perspicuity. The whole treatise is most 
interesting and instructive. The two first sections are translated in 
the Jov/mal of Sacred Literature, for January, 1853. 
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Does, then, this diflference of form involve a miracu- 
lous power of predicting future events? Some men 
prefer to approach this question as one of fact, 
others as one of reasoning. The latter start from the 
doctrine — the logical soundness of which is fully 
recognised by Mr. Mill, in his System of Logic — that 
the Creator of the world, and Giver of the laws by 
which the world is governed, must be believed to be 
able to suspend those laws if He sees fit, and may be 
expected to do so, if there be an adequate cause for 
the suspension. And they maintain that such an 
adequate cause for a miraculous gift of prediction to 
the prophets is found in the importance of the evidence 
which this would bear to the fact that they were God's 
messengers and spokesmen, and that their words were 
His words. I do not myself feel that this is a more 
worthy view of the Divine Wisdom than that which 
looks for a perfect provision and adaptation of means 
to ends in God's ordinary government of the world, and 
in the ordinary relations of God and man — ordinary, yet 
spiritual no less than temporal. Just as I believe that 
the prophets were inspired because I believe that every 
good thought and affection in the humblest Christian 
is inspired too, so I believe that there is no occasion 
to look for miraculous proofs of the calling of the 
prophets, because I believe that the every-day world, 
spiritual as well as physical, affords all the evidence 
we need of the perfect wisdom of the designs and 
methods, and of the actual personal superintendence, 
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by which God has governed the world from the begin- 
ning till now. 

And I find myself no less at variance with those 
who, taking their stand on the factSy say that they find 
undoubted instances of a miraculous power of predic- 
tion in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. That 
the prophets exercised a very wonderful power of pre- 
diction, such as is not known in our own times, must, 
I think, be admitted by every impartial student of the 
subject; yet it was a power which seems to me in 
analogy with the other known powers of the human 
race, and of favoured individuals of the race ; and that 
it is more probably and more worthily explained by 
reference to what we know of the laws of man's spirit 
and human existence, than by assuming a suspension 
of those laws. A certain power of predicting events 
in the immediate future, we shall all agree with 
Demosthenes,' and with Mr. Mill,^ in recognising as 
an undoubted qualification of the true statesman and 
political adviser. Cicero held that the reality of the 
power of divination was proved alike by the universal 
belief of the greatest sages, and the manifest correspon- 
dence between the predictions and events of the oracles 
of Delphi in particular.^ AndNiebuhr* denies that the 
accounts of the ancient oracles are explicable by calling 



1 Quoted above. 2 Representative Oovernmentf p. 224. 

8 Coleridge's Lay SermoriSf p. 91, third edit. Grote's History of 
Greece, ii. 339. Bacon's Advancement of Learning, ii. (Divination). 
* Lieber's Reminiscences of Niebuhr, pp. 225, 227. 
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them artifices of the priests; and his observations 
suggest the thought whether these powers did once 
exist, not as a miraculous witness of the true faith^ 
but as a human endowment of the earlier ages^ like 
the powers of language-making, and myth-making, 
which we no longer possess. And the history of the 
middle ages, as well as those of Greece and Rome, nay, 
those of later times still, contains many instances of the 
fulfilment of predictions of no less social and political 
importance than those of the Hebrews, to those to 
whom they were addressed. The intuitive and imagi- 
native powers of the human race have become weaker 
as we have passed from childhood to maturity, while 
those of the reason have become stronger ; and the 
reasoning faculties now do much work that used to be 
done by some happy insight. The social and political 
relations, too, of modern nations are far more compli- 
cated than those of the ancients, for they are the 
intricate results of many more causes than were at 
work in the ancient world ; consequently, an intuitive 
discernment of causes and eflfects was easier then than 
now, for philosophers tell us that every event could be 
certainly predicted if we knew all the causes that are 
at work to produce it, seeing that like efl'ects always 
come of like causes. The age of the world was different, 
the special vocation of the Hebrews was diflerent, and 
the special qualifications for filling that vocation in 
that age were difierent, from those which we have to do 
with in our own experience ; but the wider experience 
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of our race, and not of our mere selves, may teach us 
that each age, each nation, and the great teachers of 
each age and nation, have exhibited powers beyond 
what are known in any other case. There has been 
but one Homer, one Socrates, one Michael Angelo, 
one Shakspeare: the greater part even of intellectual 
and educated men live and die with" hardly a percep- 
tible trace of the gift which enabled Newton to grasp 
very complicated theorems with intuitive apprehension ; 
and Mozart, in infancy, could compose music with a 
knowledge of the laws of harmony which few grown men 
could acquire by any study. There has been one Greece, 
from which the world derives its philosophy and art ; 
one Rome, to which it owes its laws and governments ; 
and what would the world be now, and to the end of 
time, if there were no England ? And we neither deny 
these facts, nor call them miracles in order to give 
God the honour of them. 

There is, however, in many persons, an anxiety to 
recognise the existence of miraculous powers in the 
prophets, and a fear and suspicion of any question upon 
this point, because such persons feel that to them these 
miracles are witnesses of God's personal presence with 
the prophets, and, therefore, with themselves. And, 
doubtless, this fear is a wise and true one. There is a 
danger of our finding the order of the universe so 
perfect, and so fitted for harmonious working in all its 
parts, that there shall seem no place and no need for a 
living God. And they who have learnt in their own 
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hearts and lives that God is a Father and a Friend^ and 
not merely a Creator, must shrink from any such sug- 
gestion. I would not disturb this belief for those to 
whom it is thus valuable; nay, would unreservedly 
agree with them, that if they are right in supposing 
that it is the proper support for all men's faith, then 
assuredly the fact of miraculous predictions will be one 
day universally seen to be a fact. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that this belief in miracles, and faith in a 
personal God, do always rise and fall with each othe^ 
It is the object of this Tract to assert this faith in 
a living God, as witnessed to by the prophets ; and 
for myself, I am persuaded that their witness is 
clearest, and best understood, without such reference 
to miracle. 

We know that even machinery of iron and steam is not 
really self-acting; that not only has it an intelligent 
personal maker, but that it must be kept in repair, kept 
at work, and applied to human purposes, by the con- 
stant personal superintendence of living men. And still 
more is this true of all social machinery. If we were 
told that a man had perfectly organized his household 
on his wedding-day, and had thenceforth left it to work 
of itself, we should not even care to hear the result of 
so absurd a scheme. Nor do we feel much more in- 
terest in a family, in which the position of the members 
is (hat of servile dependence on the detailed orders of a 
master, who, though present and active in maintaining 
regularity, does so by mere rules and orders, without 
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showing trust or sympathy towards his dependents, or 
expecting these of them. What we do admire and 
praise, as worthy the name, is the household in which 
the head is present and active in upholding and deve- 
loping the order which he has planned and arranged 
from the first; but who does this by a human, spiritual 
influence, and an authority which is felt and acknow- 
ledged in the spirits, and not by the mere outward acts, 
of his children and dependents. He has a plan and 
method which need no arbitrary after-thoughts and 
changes to set them right; but this plan and method 
are not the less dependent on his presence and in- 
fluence, put forth in unceasing action, for their success, 
nay, for their continued existence. So, too, with poli- 
tical institutions. They are not only made by wise 
lawgivers at first, but they are, and must be, continually 
worked by wise and able men; the want of whom is 
immediately followed by deterioration even of the best 
constitution, and by its destruction, if no new genera- 
tion of such men arises. And thus we come back^ to 
the position with which we started, that all human 
society requires, as the condition of its existence, that 
it should have, not only laws, but also guiding men ; and 
that while this truth was known and witnessed to by 
the Hebrews, no less than by the other historical 
nations, to them was it specially given to declare, that 
these guides themselves must be taught of God, and 
that in their teaching and guidance they are reflecting 
and explaining God's own methods of guiding and 
10. D 
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teaching mankind. This is the special witness which 
the Prophets bore to their own nation, and have borne 
ever since to the Christian Church — that God has esta- 
blished His kingdom upon earth, and that He governs 
it, not merely by laws, but oy His Spirit and His 
living presence also. 
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II. 
DO KINGS REIGN BY THE GRACE OF GOD<? 

BY THE REV. F. D. MAURICE, 
INCUMBENT OF ST. PETER'S, VERE STREET, 8T. MARYLEBONE. 

l^The Articles alluded to in this Conversation will he 
found in the Postscript, p. 60!] 

A. Have you read the leading article in the Times 
of Monday, October 22d, on the speech of the King of 
Prussia at Konigsburg ? 

B. Yes; and another leading article in the same 
journal, on the same day, respecting the struggle of the 
Pope with the Emperor of Russia at Warsaw. 

A. Why do you name them together ? What have 
German and Sclavonic countries to do with each 
other? Unless, indeed, you mean to enforce the 
striking remark of the first article, that Frederic II. 
the spoiler of Poland, must have reigned by the Grace 
of God, if the present king can boast to do so. 

B. I should have fancied that Frederic II. did reign 
by the Grace of God. 

A. The pupil of Voltaire? 

B. I do not see how Voltaire, with all his jests, or 
Frederic, with all his legions, could alter a fact. 

d2 
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A, Oh ! now, I see what you mean. The Grace of 
God may signify, as the Times observes, that kings 
could not exist if God did not suflFer them to exist. 
They may be struck dead by Him if He pleases. But 
as the writer of the article pertinently hints, so may 
you and I, though we have no royalty. 

B. I do not understand by the Grace of God the 
tolerance of a Destroyer. I may be tempted to thmk 
of God in that character. All men are. The revelation 
of His Grace leads me to think of Him exactly in the 
opposite character. 

A. Still you are saying nothing that is distinctive of 
kings. Do you think, or do you not, that they have 

.privileges, and Divine privileges, which do not apper- 
tain to you or me ? 

B, I do not think, but know, that they have duties 
and responsibilities which do not appertain to you or me. 

A, Of course, every one knows that. But the ques- 
tion is, whence come these duties and responsibilities. 

B I think that is the question. 
. A. The King of Prussia says — 

B. My dear friend. It may be very important to 
Prussians to know what their king says, and still more 
what he means. But the phrase, Grace of God, is 
found upon every silver shilling and copper penny 
which circulates among us Englishmen. Surely we 
should settle whether it has any signification for us, 
before we ask whether it has any or none for Germans. 

A. Let me see : the impression is sadly worn off this 
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half-crown. I do not think it is much clearer in my 
mind. 

B. Perhaps not. 

A. As the Times tells the King of Prussia ; The man? 
who reigns avowedly by the grace of the people, simply 
by universal suffrage, is likely to show the kings who 
reign by the Grace of God that he is rather stronger 
than they are. 

B. You are a volunteer. You look forward, I pre- 
sume, with quiet satisfaction to that result ? 

A. I was talking of Prussia, not of England. 

B. I was talking of England, not of Prussia. 

A. You really fancy that we shall be stronger to 
resist an invasion because Dei Gratid is on our coins ? 

B. No ! I think we may be much weaker. 

A. What now ? 

B. The habit of saying what we do not believe is 
a weakening habit ; the habit of using any solemn words 
which we do not believe is a specially-weakening habit y 
the habit of blaspheming the name of God is the most 
weakening habit of all. 

A. You wish then to have done with the phrase. 
You would not mind if you heard that the proposition 
was debated in St. Stephen's which was sometime ago 
debated in the Sardinian Parliament ? 

B. Not if we are prepared to face the question fairly. 
A In what way to face it ? 

B. To acknowledge that our Queen holds her power 
by the same tenure as the Emperor of the French 
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holds his; to acknowledge that she is not a constitu- 
tional sovereign; to acknowledge that we have been 
merely indulging in vain jargon and hypocritical cant 
when we said that she was. 

A, Constitutional sovereign ! What has that to do 
with reigning by the Grace of God ? 

B. In my opinion, everything. 

A. Then you mean that our Stuart rule was the 
model of constitutional government ? 

B. I think it was the model of unconstitutional 
government. 

A. But the Stuarts boasted of Divine right. 

jB. Therefore they did not confess that they were 
reigning by the Grace of God. No one who asserts a 
right to a possession — an indefeasible, inalienable right, 
— can admit that he holds it by grace. 

A. One idea flows very rapidly out of the other. 

B. As all flagrantly false ideas flow easily and 
rapidly out of the true. They are direct contraries 
notwithstanding; and the false is only driven out 
when we rise to a full belief in the true. 

A. But was it not the great triumph of our ancestors 
that they overcame this idea of Divine Right? And 
did they overcome it by bringing out the idea of the 
Grace of God ? 

B, I would rather you consulted Mr. Carlyle on that 
point than me. The great service he has rendered to 
English history is, that he has ehown Cromwell, not in 
.pretence but conscientiously and with all his heart, to 
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have maintained that God is the king of the nation^ 
and that whoever rules must rule by His calling and 
grace. 

A, Supposing him to have proved that point, what 
does it make in favour of our hereditary monarch s ? 

jB. It makes much against them that they refused 
to recognise a truth which they were professing in all 
their formal words and acts, and that they needed this 
soldier, and all the discipline which he brought upon 
them^ to remind them of it. 

A. Charles II., you think, learnt the lesson ? 

B. He held, undoubtedly, that he reigned by the 
grace of Louis XIV., and acted upon that conviction. 

A, A most religious and gracious sovereign ! 

jR You think he did reign by the grace of Louis 
XIV., and his brother by the grace of him and of the 
Pope ? 

A. The Revolution settled that question. 

B. How? 

A. By announcing that the power of the sovereign 
is derived from the people. 

B. You are not really going back to a perversion 
of history which Burke exposed seventy years ago. 
You must know that Dr. Price committed the curious 
anachronism or the pious fraud of imputing the 
doctrine of the Contrat Social to Lord Somers and the 
framers of the Act of Settlement, and that Burke 
proved, by the plain evidence of documents, that they 
held no such doctrine. You may think Bousseau^s 
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opinion an advance npon theirs, but you cannot, with- 
out the most violent outrage upon fact» identify them. 

A. Did Burke accept your idea of our kings reigning 
by the Grace of God ? 

B. No man in the eighteenth century did or could 
adopt it frankly. The maxim of the age was to 
deny it. Therefore, when he was obliged to quote 
passages from the legal documents of 1688, which 
distinctly and directly affirmed that the king had 
broken his covenant with Gk)d, and had been deposed 
by Him, Burke stammered, and slandered his own 
heroes by supposing that they used an insincere 
religious phraseology, merely to cover a transaction 
which might else have seemed to threaten the con- 
tinuousness of the succession and the safety of the 
monarchy. Read carefully the passages in the early 
part of the Reflections on the French Revolution^ which 
bear upon this point. See what strength there is in 
his confutation of Price ; what feebleness when he 
must find or invent a sense for the authorities which he 
quotes against him that is not the obvious one. See 
how he is obliged, by this difficulty, to treat the Puritans 
as mere fanatics. Tet the authors of the Revolution 
had learnt from them, that God is the actual King over 
kings ; that they do not reign by their own pleasure ; 
that if they outrage His laws He will punish them : 
and they were compelled to fall back upon these 
maxims, and to enshrine them in their legal acts, that 
they might not admit a mere anarchy, when they were 
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seeking to preserve an order. See, again, how the same 
canse — the narrowness, I mean, of his Whig faith — 
compelled this wisest of English statesmen to reject 
the true lessons of the French Revolution, whilst he 
manfully refused to find in it the untrue lesson of the 
Old Jewry divine. 

A. Stop I stop ! You may have your English past, 
if you can make it good. But when you talk of the 
French Revolution, you are upon the Rousseau ground ; 
you are in the atmosphere of the Declaration of Rights, 
and the Sovereignty of the People. 

B. If the other ground has slipped from me, it was 
not a firm one ; if another atmosphere is needed for 1789 
and 1862, it was not a good atmosphere for 1688. 

A. What ! are men never to grow ? All the experience 
of centuries is to go for nothing ? The dogmas of the 
Puritans and of Lord Somers are to bind us who know 
all the philosophy of the two centuries since their time ? 

B. I believe that must be the result, if this doctrine of 
rulers reigning by the Grace of God, is cast aside as an 
obsolete doctrine; if we do not look into the force of 
it, and claim it for our children and our children's 
children. Then I can see no hope of growth, nothing 
but endless vicissitude ; a continual return to the point 
from which we started; republics succeeding monar- 
chies ; empires swallowing up republics ; theories trying 
to do duty for facts ; facts overwhelming theories ; men 
crying for liberty of thought, then crying as loudly for 
an iron despotism which shall crush all thought. I have 
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answered your first question. I was preparing to 
answer your second about the lessons of experience, 
and our being tied and bound by the maxims of Puri- 
tans and ancient Whigs, when you interrupted me. 

A. Pray let me know what your new reading of the 
French Revolution drama is, by which you contrive to 
extract from it a confirmation of the maxims which it 
seems to confound* 

B. Again I must protest that it is not my reading. 
In this case, as in the case of Cromwell, turn to Mr. 
Carlyle. 

A, What, for a justification of kings ; of the Simu- 
lacra^ the shams of creation ? 

B, Noj but for a witness, how they became simu- 
lacra and shams. For a witness what came upon them 

when they became simulacra and shams. 

A, He shows, certainly, that the abysses were 

opened to swallow them up ; that there came an utter 
anarchy because they had been unable to rule. 

B. What made them unable to rule ? 

A, The eyes of men saw their weakness ; the hearts 
of men protested against their injustice. 

B, What opened the eyes of men to see, or their 
hearts to protest ? 

A. Many things. The philosophers had something 
to do with it. I was not aware that they spoke much 
about the Grace of God. 

JSi Of all things except that. But they had, as you 
wftre observing before, royal disciples. 
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A, The cleverest in Europe. Frederic, and Catherine, 
and in his own Austrian fashion, not stupid, Joseph. 
These were not shams. 

B, And they effected for Europe, what ? 

A, We will not go into particulars. At all events, 
they could not prevent the French Revolution. 

B. Thank God for that ! 

A. You thank God for it? 

B. Certainly I do. I thank Him for the demonstra- 
tion which the Revolution furnished, that kings do 
reign by His grace, and not by their own self-will, 
and that if they become either tyrants or rots faineants , 
He will arise to judge the earth, and requite the proud 
according to their deservings. 

A. Our young Conservative England statesmen will 
not thank you for your version of their favourite 
doctrine. 

B. Oh ! that words of mine — oh ! that the lessons 
of history — would awaken these young Conservatives 
to reflect upon their own phrases; to use them not 
as party phrases, but as if they were divine and true ; 
and must, if they are divine and true, make them- 
selves good in every land. Then, instead of lending 
themselves to the cause of Italian or Austrian des- 
potism, instead of slandering Garibaldi, and trampling 
on the memory of Cavour, they would see in their acts 
the witnesses of God's government over the world; 
they would feel that it is our calling to teach the 
nations Who is on their side. Who has helped them in 
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their hour of misery, in Whose right hand they may 
trust at all times. K we believed our own form, we 
could say to the Italians with some emphasis — 

' TruBt not for freedom to the Franks ; 
They have a king who buys and sells. 
In native swords, and native ranks. 
The only hope of freemen dwells.' 

A. My dear friend, do you know whom you are 
quoting? 

B. Of course I know ; a poet who had a good right 
to speak such language to the Greeks, and would have 
had at least the right of habitation and intercourse to 
speak the same to the Ttalians. 

A, But not a very godly poet, I suspect. 

B, And therefore an ineffectual, however sincere, a 
champion of liberty. That his words may become good 
for one nation or another, that one nation or another 
may not trust in the king who buys and sells, we must 
invoke a principle which Byron would have derided. In 
hoc signo vinces. 

A, So says Count Montalembert to Poland. But he 
wishes nothing for Italy but subjection to a power 
more terrible and more ignominious even than that of 
her old princes and of Austria; and to one which rivets 
their fetters in the name of religion. 

B. You recal my thoughts to that other article in the 
Times, of which I spoke at the beginning of our con- 
versation. That, you remember, was on the subject of 
Poland. 
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A. Yes^ and on the power which the Pope is able to 
exert in Warsaw, whilst he is so utterly helpless in 
Borne. The Times remarks that the story of the 
conflict between Russian imperiahsm and the spiritual 
ruler reads like a chapter out of the records of the 
middle ages. 

B. I was delighted by that observation. A modern 
journalist cannot do us a greater service than by making 
us feel the close relation between the events of one 
period and those of another, the eternal principle which 
binds them together. 

A, What principle ? the papal ascendency ? 

B, Remember the facts we are comparing. The 
Pope was sometimes successful, sometimes beaten in 
his conflicts with the German emperors. He showed, 
then, the feebleness of outward power, the strength of 
weakness. The same moral lies in the present trans- 
action. 

A. Do you mean that spiritual power is stronger than 
secular power? You are getting papal 

B, Am I? Take another instance then. Turn to 
Dr. Stanley^s Lectures on the Russian Church. Bead 
his account of the time when Poland was trampling upon 
Russia, was endeavouring to partition Bussia. Observe 
how then the Latin Church was lording it over the 
Greek Church, just as the Greek Church in Poland is 
now lording it over the Latin Church. And read 
how a poor monk of a Bussian convent stirred up the 
spirit of his land and of his Church to defy the armies 
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of Poland and the anathemas of the Pope ; and how he 
did overcome both. 

A. Apply your lesson. 

B. I say that the Pope at ""one time or another, 
speaking in the name of the God of right and of justice, 
and defying unrighteousness and injustice, has a might, 
not because he is Pope, but because there is a God 
of right and justice, by whom kings reign and 
princes decree judgment. I say that the weakest man 
speaking in the name of that God, has a power which 
belongs to no pope and no emperor; a power which 
will at last shiver their power in pieces, because it has 
pretended to exalt itself into the place of His, because it 
has not been used like His to emancipate, but to 
enslave the nations. 

A, Mahomet and his hosts might speak of such a 
God, and go forth in His name to break the idols of the 
nations in pieces. I do not see anything specially 
Christian in your proclamation. 

B. The words which contain my doctrine are these : — 
Why do the nations rage^ and the people imagine a vain 
thing? The kings of the earth stand up^ and the rulers 
are gathered together, Against the Lord, and against His 
anointed. Let t^ break their bonds asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us. He that dwelleth in Heaven shall 
laugh them to scorn, tfie Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall He speak unto them in His wrath, and vex 
them in His sore displeasure. Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion, I will preach the law, whereof 
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the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art My Soriy this day 
have I begotten Thee. 

A. A great authority, to whom you have referred 
several times, would say, if he heard you quote this 
Psalm, ' Old clothes ! old clothes/ 

B. Very likely; but I find that the clothes which he 
exposes for sale are apt to become rusty; that his 
heroes appear as if they only fitted centuries that have 
passed long ago; that by his own account they are utterly 
outof fashion now. I want something which shall make 
the heroes of the past live in the present, which shall 
bind the ages together. If there is such a King as 
this Psalm speaks of — an Everlasting King — I can 
claim those heroes for ourselves, I can find a bond 
between the periods. Therefore I shall use the Psalm, 
and draw what comfort I can from it, let Mr. Carlyle 
perceive the smell of Monmouth Street in it ever so 
much. 

A. But you respect Puritanism as he respects it. 
And you think, as he thinks, that Puritanism has had 
its day, and done its work. 

B. I respect Puritanism for proclaiming God as the 
King of the nation. I hold that Puritanism is obsolete, 
because it conceived the best human Government to be 
a tyranny of Saints or Presbyters. I rejoice that 
the Whigs threw aside this part of the belief of their 
predecessors. It must have interfered with all civil 
and religious freedom, with all social progress. That 
they threw aside with it, in any practical sense, the 
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belief of a Divine King^ explains^ it seems to me^ much 
of their vacillation, of their wrong doing, of their 
incapacity to meet the crisis at the end of the century. 

A, Had not the theocratic idea tolerably well ex- 
hausted itself before the end of that century ? 

B. Quite exhausted itself, if you mean by the 
theocratic idea their opinion that priests, lyings, or popes 
are Gods, or can stand in the place of God. A substitute 
had to be found for them. The people assumed the 
throne which was declared to be vacant. It claimed 
to be King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

A, Is that the force you give to the phrase, ^ Sove- 
reignty of the People ? ' 

B, Not when Mr. Fox or Lord Stanhope proposed it 
as a toast at the Crown and Anchor. It represented 
for them a certain amount of hips and hurrahs, and of 
broken glasses. To the mobs of Paris it signified the 
highest and most irresponsible power which could exist 
on the earth. 

A, But the mobs of Paris did not rule altogether, or 
for ever? 

B, Certainly not ; numerous experiments were made 
to discover an order to which they might bow down. 
Ingenious constitutions were devised; only, in Mr. 
Carlyle's phrase, ^ they would not march.' Then came 
the great delegation of the supreme sovereign power 
to a conqueror and a policeman. 

A. The first Napoleon did not reign without a 
religion ? 
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B. No emperor ever did, A religion is required 
that the invisible world may be felt to do him homage 
as well as the visible. He is the TAvus Imperator, 
The ultimate worship is his. The diflFerent forms of 
worship, or the one form which he patronises, serve for 
his apotheosis. 

A. This Emperor's power came to an end ? 

B, Yes ; the nations bowed to him. But they rose 
again. They rose in the name of the God of their 
fathers. The Tyrolese peasant, the learned Prussian, 
was taught by suffering to invoke that name. There 
was found to be one higher than the Divus Imperator y 
and that one a Deliverer. 

A. The Holy Alliance was the glorious result of this 
outburst. 

B. Only the Holy Alliance proclaimed another God 
than the One whom the kings and nations had invoked 
in their distress. 

A, Another God ? 

B, I use the words deliberately ; the God to whom 
Tyrolese, Prussians, the monks and people of Moscow 
prayed, was the God who said on Sinai, 'I am the 
' Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the house of 
' bondage. Thou shalt have none other Gods but me.^ 
In these words the awfulness of Law was bound for 

, ever to freedom. The Deliverer from bondage was 
declared to be the Living and True God. And he in 
whose name the monarchs composing the Holy Alli- 
ance, destroyed and reconstructed the boundaries of 
10. E 
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nations ; in whose name they crushed all thought and 
movement in the separate nations, was — what ? 

A. You will not expect me to answer. But, I have 
generally been told by such champions of the Bible as 
you, that unless the Holy Alliance had crushed the spirit 
which was then at work in the Continental Universities, 
there would have been an end of faith in the Bible. 

B, I believe there were no such Neologians in the 
world as those royal ones — none who pronounced such 
immense portions of the Bible to be interpolated — 
none who so distinctly affirmed it in its main contents 
to be obsolete — none who did so much to check the 
return to faith which had begun in the schools, through 
the influence of the popular faith upon them — none 
who did so much to make the infidelity of the schools 
a popular infidelity. Before the Holy Alliance, the 
philosophers were learning to think that the Bible 
might mean what it said, and that that which had 
kindled life, freedom^ intellectual effort, social progress, 
in the sixteenth century, need not be their destroyer 
in the nineteenth century. The Holy Alliance suc- 
ceeded in persuading the philosophers and the way- 
farers that they had a common interest in suspecting 
whatever assumes to be a word of God, to be a con- 
spirator against men. 

A. Mr. D'Israeli did not allude to that influence in 
favour of Neology when he was tracing the rise and 
progress of it so learnedly in his speech to the Clergy 
the other day. 
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B. What a pity that he did not ! He would then 
have thoroughly justified his right as a politician to 
enter upon a theological subject — he would have shown 
his genuine and devoted attachment to the faith of 
his fathers, which these continental despots insulted — 
he would have given the most valuable instruction to 
his ecclesiastical hearers. 

A, What say you of the Orleanist experiment which 
followed ? 

B. I would rather that you reflected upon it for 
yourself. France had an able sovereign, counsellors 
more than ordinarily wise, many of them, as far as we 
can judge, honest ; unusual material prosperity. What 
was wanting ? Why were there insurrections instead 
of contentment? Why were the able counsellors 
always seeking for some power to bind the elements of 
the nation into one ? Why do they speak now of a 
religious unity, even of a Papal unity, as necessary to 
Christendom? Why could not their theories, or all 
the material prosperity avert the revolution of 1848 ? 
Could a king uphold a people, emancipate a people, 
elevate a people, who confessed he was only reigning by 
the grace of the people ? 

A. Surely he was not overthrown for holding that 
faith. Those who overthrew him held it in a much 
stronger sense than he did. 

B. I grant you that they destroyed that which they 
believed they had created. I grant you that all fictions 
and traditions proved utterly inefTectual to withhold 

e2 
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them from doing that which they were minded to do. 
Nevertheless, there was a restraint. They were con- 
scious of a real power and government which was 
greater than their own. In a number of ways they 
did it homage. In a number of ways they confessed 
a law which they did not create. They asked to be 
shown what that law was. 

A, You do not seem inclined to accept the second 
empire as an answer to that demand. 

B, I accept it as clearing the way to an answer; as 
setting before us the only two possible answers whic h 
remain ; as leaving us the choice which of the two 
answers we like best. 

A. You come back to your Psalm. 

B» I own it. I believe we are driven from every 
other solution except this and the Imperial. Our Tory 
talk of Divine right, our Radical talk of the Sove- 
reignty of the People, all the middle eclectical devices 
to escape from one or the other, are rapidly, merging 
in the imperialist doctrine. We may disguise it from 
ourselves as we will, but it is that which is commending 
itself to a large part of our young England. 

A. Not to the constitutional Whig ? 

B, Therefore he is scoffed at by both. They ask 
him what standing-ground he has; and he can only 
reply by phrases borrowed from the past, or com- 
pounded of the notions of his opponents. 

A, Are not we Volunteers representatives of young 
England ? 
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B. I rejoice to think so; of the true young England ; 
I see in you not talkers about Divine right, or popular 
sovereignty, or constitutional Whiggism, but men who, 
whether Tories, Radicals, or Whigs, feel that they have 
a country which is worth all their notions and all 
their talk, and who, therefore, bring to its defence 
whatever is solid in the faith of every school and 
party. The Tory brings his belief that God does uphold 
the sovereign ; the Whig brings his belief that there is 
an order or constitution, without which the sovereign's 
power is nothing ; the Radical brings his belief that the 
well-being of the whole people is the end for which 
sovereigns reign and constitutions exist. And our 
people come into the ranks not claiming to rule, but 
asking to be ruled; confessing that there is a law, 
which is necessary to freedom ; coveting discipline } only 
asking that it may be the discipline of men, not of 
* machines. 

A. But we are not Ironsides. We do not chant the 
second Psalm at our drill. 

B. The Jew, I should suppose, did not chant it at 
his drill, if he had one. He and his kings learnt the 
meaning of it in actual battles with those who had 
enslaved him, or in horrible captivity to Babylonian 
Imperialists. There, and not in the schools, he found 
that there must be an Only Begotten Son who binds 
earth to heaven, God to man ; or that the Babel polity, 
the polity of the Man-god, must triumph over all 
nations. The truth dawned upon him through suffer- 
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ing. He often lost it; bat he waited in the belief 
and hope that it wonld become substantiated in a human 
fact. 

A. An idea of humanity, then, does not seem to you 
satisfactory. 

B. An idea of humanity will probably pass into the 
worship of humanity — will draw into itself all dead or 
dying superstitions and idolatries — and will become the 
great staff of an imperial system which crushes out 
humanity. 

A. Is the idea, then, to perish ? 

B. How can it if it has been realized ? If the words 
are true, and not lies, Thou art my Sony this day have I 
begotten thee? 

A, It is written in the same Psalm, Kiss the Son lest 
He be angry, and so ye perish out of the way. If His 
urrath be kindled yea but a little ; blessed are all they 
that trust in Him, Have not these words been a plea 
all through the history of Christendom, with Christian, 
catholic, and religious kings, to propagate, persecute, 
rob, and murder, in Christ^s name? Did not priests 
point the moral by directing kings to their victims, 
and adorn the tale with deeds of blood, which, left to 
themselves, those kings would not have perpetrated ? 

B. Most true. History is full of the records of these 
Judas kisses ; they have been followed by Judas curses. 
I find the best interpretation of the language. He that 
sitteth in the heavens doth laugh, the Lord hath them in 
derision, in the results which have followed those wicked 
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experiments, by whomsoever they have been undertaken, 
by whomsoever they have been encouraged. The Son 
has indeed been angry. The strength of kings has 
withered; the power of priests has become impotence; 
their faith has been turned into unbelief. All these 
are acts of distrust. The kings think to patronise 
Him by whose grace they reign; the priests desire 
to put themselves in the place of Him of whom they 
are sent to bear witness to kings and people. What 
can come of such a denial of the principle upon 
which all power stands, such a refusal to trust a Divine 
Redeemer, but what has come of it ? 

A. You read this lesson in the weakening of the 
Papacy ? 

B. Part of the lesson lies in that assuredly. I hope 
Englishmen will not suppose it is all there. If the 
vision of a Son of God and Son of Man does not rise 
behind the vision of a falling Priest-Monarch who has 
bidden it from our eyes, people will still cry for the 
counterfeit, 

A, Are not Protestants preaching in their dif- 
ferent churches and conventicles of this Son of 
Man? 

B. If they were, I think He would be recognised as 
having some dominion beyond the church and the con- 
venticle. He would be confessed as the Son of Man, 
not as the founder of a religion, or of multitudes of 
warring religions, and as indifferent to the freedom of 
nations. 
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A, How can you bring that thought to the minds of 
Englishmen ? 

B. I would ask them^ as I have asked you^ to look at 
their pennies and shillings. 

A. And then ? 

B. To consider whether they utter truth or false- 
hood. 

A, Suppose I said a truth for our English sovereigns. 
How would that affect Germans, French, Asiatics, 
Americans ? Are we to bind them with the cords of our 
institutions ? 

B. God forbid ! If our princes rule by the Grace of 
God, they rule as witnesses that all kings, presidents, 
kaliphs, qtiocunque gaudent nomine, rule by the same 
grace. 

A. Presidents too ! I thought that the D.O. only 
encircled the brows of the legitimate. 

B. All are legitimate whom God owns as legitimate. 
They lose their legitimacy by not confessing the law 
under which they live. Who have more need to be 
reminded of the law which can hold a people in unity, 
which asserts the manhood and citizenship of every man, 
than our brethren of the American States ? 

-4. Perhaps you would not be quite confounded 
by the ordinary argument that if kings exercise their 
functions by this grace, all doctors, soldiers, lawyers, 
cotton-spinners, journalists, handicraftsmen, exercise 
their functions by the same grace ? 

B, Confounded by it ! It is a logical conclusion from 
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my premises. It is the very principle I am most anxious 
to maintain. When we thoroughly grasp it I believe we 
shall become a righteous and a free people, able to be 
witnesses of righteousness and freedom to the ends of 
the earth. If we let go the half-faith we have in it, 
instead of seeking to deepen and to expand it, I see 
no alternative for us but the acceptance of the most 
slavish doctrines into our hearts, and of the actual 
bodily slavery to which such doctrines always lead at 
last. 

A, The D.G. on my half-crown is a little more visible 
to me than it was. 

B. When it is dim^ the faces of the Queen and of 
Britannia become dim. Restore its brightness, and 
they will become brighter and clearer every day. 
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No. L— Times, October 22, 1861. 

When the King of Prussia tells us that he holds his crown 
from God^ that he is king; by the Grace of God, and that in 
symbol of this he lifts the crown from the altar and places it 
on his head with his own hands, what does he mean ? Has 
he any meaning ? Is there anything which he wishes us 
distinctly to understand ) In one sense, probably, all people 
will admit that what he says is true. If the Grace of Go4 
means the will and permission of God, no doubt the King of 
Prussia reigns by the Grace of God, just as any one who holds 
any position, high or humble, beneficial or noxious — every 
one who lives, moves, and has his being, exists by the per- 
mission and will of the Deity, and would cease to exist if 
that permission were withdrawn. But if the King of Prussia 
means nothing more than this, it would, we should think, 
have been accorded to him, even by metaphysical Germany, 
without dispute or caviL It would be haord to refuse to a 
king a privilege which is possessed in the fullest manner by 
every person and every institution in his dominions. But, if 
the meaning be that the king holds his office by a different 
tenure, and derives his authority from a different source from 
all other magistrates who administer justice in his dominions, 
who command his armies, who collect his taxes, we are 
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astonished that a man can be found at this period of the 
world's history, foolish enough to put forth claims so shallow 
so offensive, and so utterly unsupported by reason or religion. 
If the kingly office be of a pre-eminence differing not only in 
degree, but in kind, from all other public offices — if it is 
conferred by a different authority, and is hedged round by a 
different sanction, from all other public offices, we may 
expect to find some trace of the fact in the history of man- 
kind during the period in which miracles are supposed to 
have ceased. Do we find that the causes which have raised 
particular races or particular men to the crown are more 
mysterious than those which give rise to other historical 
events? Valour, great ability, good fortune, noble birth, 
great services, sometimes great crimes, have made men into 
kings, and the Roman satirist could remark that the same 
wickedness which raised one man to the gallows, placed a 
diadem on the head of another. Is it in the lives and con- 
duct of kings that we are to seek for peculiar evidence of 
the immediate tutelage of superhuman power ? History tells 
us that the most startling instances of human depravity have 
been found, not in cottages, but in palaces. We do not 
mean that sovereigns are worse than other men ; but they 
are no better, and are exposed to greater temptations. Is it in 
the permanence and the happy close of their tenure of power 
that the Divine protection of kings, that the Divine origin 
of the office, is shown ? The same satirist tells us, and the 
history of the Roman Empire confirms the truth, that in his 
time few kings died a dry — that is, a bloodless — death. To 
what does this Divine quality attach ? Is it to the title of 
king ? Is it to the reality of power ? Was Oliver Cromwell 
king in all but the name — king by the Grace of God ? Of 
course, Henry YL — ^king in nothing but the name — was so. 
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When an Elector of Brandenburg becomes a King of Prussia, 
do his subjects owe him a different kind of allegiance ? Is 
the change operated with the change of title, or did it accrue 
by degrees, as power, at first limited and subordinate, became 
predominant and absolute ? Did Frederick the Great, the 
friend of Voltaire, reign by this Grace Divine 1 Is it 
extended to limited monarchies ? and, when provinces are 
surrounded or divided by treaty, is this influence transferred, 
as a sort of right, member, and appurtenance of the soil, to 
the new owner ? Can it be forfeited by misgovemment, by 
heresy, by infidelity? Has a prince got it who does not 
believe that he has it ? And, last, though by no means least, 
what room does a claim of so high and paramount a nature 
leave for liberty in the subjects of a prince who claims, not 
to rule by their will, but by a title wholly paramount, 
infallible, and incontestable ? 

To us, who owe most of the prosperity and happiness we 
enjoy to the feet that 170 years ago we solemnly repudiated 
the Divine right claimed by the Stuarts, and set up a 
dynasty content to derive its title from the will of the 
people, and to reign so long only as they observed the com- 
pact of their coronation oath — to us, who love, honour, and 
obey the Queen for far other and better reasons than this 
tyrannical 'right Divine,' which our forefethers so indig- 
nantly rejected — ^these speculative questions may seem to 
have very little practical value, but they are by no means un- 
important in their bearing on the future destinies of Prussia 
and of Germany. The Prussian nation has received the most 
explicit warning that their sovereign entirely repudiates the 
only theory of government consistent with its constitutional 
exeroisa The man who hopes to augment the splendour of 
his house and the extent of his dominions by the support of 
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the people is the apostle of a system which finds no room in 
it for the people at all. A king divinely appointed, and 
owing no account to any power but that from which he 
claims his crown, can never really permit his people to trench 
on such ample, sacred, and illimitable prerogatives. He may, 
indeed, suffer himself to be ' surrounded by institutions in 
harmony with the spirit of the age,' but between him and 
this circle there is no real point of contact. He is the rock 
on which the waves may beat, hut not prevail. He will 
tolerate advice from his subjects, but his right to decide for 
himself and for them is not at all compromised by such an 
admission. Can it be supposed that, starting from such 
premises, and avowing such principles, Prussia can possess 
the power to assimilate to herself the rest of Germany, and 
to regenerate a country which wants nothing but a leader 
and a policy which may faithfully represent her sympathies 
and her aspirations 1 If Germany is to become a single 
nation — and, unless she does so, she has nothing to look 
forward to but endless dangers and calamities — it can only 
be by exploding the ancient and absurd principle of many 
made for one, by setting up the doctrine that kings exist for 
the benefit of their subjects, and derive their title from them, 
and that it is therefore competent for different states to join 
together in one compact whole, and to place at their head 
any sovereign they may think proper. The King of Prussia 
tells his people that he looks to the powers and rights of the 
crown to prevent internal disturbance. Those powers and 
rights he claims to derive from a much higher source than 
the assent of his subjects, and proposes to exercise against 
them, if need be. We cannot conceive what good the King 
of Prussia could promise himself from such a manifesto as 
this. It is, in fact, a breach with the Liberal party, made in 
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the most public manner, on the most solemn occasion. Pos- 
sibly the king was only thinking of how to come in the most 
magnificent manner out of the question of the homage which 
he has found so much difficulty in giving up. Possibly he 
was not unmindful of the recent proceeding of his friend the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Gotha, who has deliberately expunged 
the formula, * By the Grace of God,' from the blazon of his 
title and honours. Possibly he was determined to show the 
Prussian Liberals that, nojb withstanding the recent progress 
which the Diet might seem to have made towards constitu- 
tional government, he was not prepared to yield a single point 
of the highest prerogative that was claimed by the proudest 
of his predecessors. Whatever his object, he will probably 
find before long that he has to do with a power whose head 
claims no Divine right, boasts himself the representative of 
the popular will, and the chosen of universal suffi*age, but 
who yet contrives to wield the concentrated force of a whole 
nation with a vigour, energy, and success to which the 
obsolete claim of Divine right can add nothing, and from 
which its absence can take nothing away. 
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The mediaeval enthusiast^ and even the historical student, 
often feels a secret longing that he could just have a glimpse 
of the grave and terrible struggles between the civil and 
ecclesiastical power in the Middle Ages. What a thing to 
see, if only for a minute, the awful solemnity of an excom- 
munication, the stem rigour and fell blight of an interdict, 
or some one of those crushing blows by which the emperor 
or the king avenged himself at last, perhaps only to make 
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atonement in his turn I It appears, however, that we need 
not travel back six centuries for this. If not at our doors, 
it is, at all events, within a few days' railway travelling. 
Any gentleman who wishes to see what we may call the real 
thing has only to take a Continental Bradshaw, and he may 
easily arrange a line which will take him from London to 
Warsaw in a given number of hours. He will there see, in 
all their native grandeur and on a colossal scale, the moral 
forces that divided the allegiance of the civilized world a 
thousand years ago. He wiU see the myrmidons of a semi- 
Oriental despot scattering religious processions, stripping 
mourners of their weeds, entering churches, and clearing 
them of their congregation in the very act of prayer. By 
and by he will see the archiepiscopal mandate affixed to the 
sacred doors, announcing that the Cathedral is closed, by 
virtue of full powers from his holiness the Pope, till my 
Lord the Emperor has made a satisfactory expiation for 
that outburst of secular pride. Such are the two great con- 
tending powers. They have both to make a long arm to 
reach the scene of the contest. The one sends his legions 
from St. Petersburg, the other his missives and spiritual 
terrors from Kome. On the spot the minor actors in the 
scene are not less strange. There is a crushed nationality, 
which lives on its glorious recollections, and still hopes to be 
free. It seeks help where help may be found. It pushes 
\\f^ roots and its suckers to Rome^ and seeks to find in the 
wide-spread sympathies of a universal Church a sufficient 
fulcrum and weapon against the vastest of Continental 
dominiona Who may not watch with interest the various 
fortunes of so great and momentous a struggle ? 

That was the state of things at Warsaw last week, and 
no doubt is so at this moment ; for the duration of the 
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struggle, the obstinacy of the combatants, and the deep sea 
of the quarrel, do not allow the situation to change very 
rapidly. What is most remarkable at this moment is not 
that in a city in a state of siege and filled with camps, the 
churches should be cleared of political demonstrations. The 
Emperor of all the Bussias and his devoted servants may 
easily be credited with the power and the will to do all that 
is necessary to maintain his authority. What is indeed 
remarkable in this, the middle of the nineteenth century is, 
that the Pope, maintained by French bayonets, and clutching 
with feeble hands what is left of his temporal realm, should 
be able to close the churches of a distant capital in the face 
of imperial armies. It is a fact, that when the Pope, to say 
the real truth, has not a shred of temporal power left, 
but can only do as Gleneral Goyon allows him, he can dis- 
charge mandates and censures that seem to acquire force as 
they go, and to be nowhere so strong as at the greatest dis- 
tance from home, and in the haunt of the strongest of his 
rivals and antagonists. It is something more than royal 
jealousy or popular disaflFection that the Pope has to encoun- 
ter in this instance. The Emperor of Russia, as the chief of 
the Russian Church, is the principal head of that hydra of 
Antichrist with which Rome maintains, as it believes, inces- 
sant yet eventually triumphant war. The two greatest of 
spiritual powers are here in opposition. Russia herself has 
long avowed that the extinction of this rivalry is necessary 
to seal her possession of Poland. So long as that nation is 
Catholic, she expects nothing but resistance, either long 
smouldering, or in periodical outbreak. So all her over- 
weening power, and all her subtle policy are directed to root 
out this vital source of rebellion. Her eyes, her hands, her 
feet are on Poland. There they are, like wrestlers in the old 
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group, closely intertwined, on almost equal terms, though 
one, indeed, over the other. Nevertheless, Rome, through 
her hierarchy, sends hope and resolution, if not actual 
strength, to the oppressed. This she does from a city on 
the walls of which the French flag only floats awhile, to be 
replaced by that of United Italy. 

But, if Rome can do this, she must also expect to hear the 
question— what need has she of that temporal sovereignty 
which has stood her in so little stead in this instance) 
A piece of parchment, a seal, a letter, and a messenger in 
priestly costume can be despatched, and speed his way as well 
from the Vatican, or the Quirinal, or any other Papal 
residence, as from the capital of a Papal State — as well, 
indeed, from Avignon as from Rome. Nay, in this case there 
happens to be no reason to dread the secular influence of an 
Italian kingdom. Victor Emmanuel himself would not 
object to see the Poles fortifying themselves with Italian 
influences against the arms of the Northern despot. The 
old game of siding with the weaker against the stronger, and 
so giving hope to the nations, and inspiring a salutary 
caution in tyrants, can be carried on just as well from a 
church or a palace as from a fortification or a camp. It is, 
indeed, a spiritual warfare, so &r as it appeals to the aspira- 
tions or the terrors of mankind. The advocates of the 
Pope's temporal pretensions, therefore, while they will be not 
a little pleased to see how he can defy the Northern Poten- 
tate in one of his own capitals, must admit that the argument 
tells both ways. So fe,r as it tells for the efl&cacy of spiritual 
powers, it tells also against the necessity of temporal aids 
and appliances. What is the Pope at Warsaw but a purely 
spiritual power? He is only a name, a mystic personage, 
a ruler of consciences, a shepherd of souls, or whatever else 
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the churches maj call him. There he has not a soldier, a 
bayonet, or the smallest emblem of woridly power to embody 
his pretensions. Yet he can do what eren the Russian 
Emperor himself would hesitate to do ; and, so fiur firom the 
act being one of &tal precipitancy or ignorant rsdmess, all 
£urope waits to see what expiation will be offered, and wiien 
the Cathedral of Warsaw will be considered sufficiently holy 
for the partisans of Poland and the Pope. 
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No. XI. 



THE SPIKIT GIVETH LIFK 

There are reasons which plead strongly in favour of 
reserve upon such a subject as that indicated by the 
title of this Tract. On many accounts, both writers and 
readers might be glad to leave it under the protection of 
the solemnity of Church teaching, or of the private 
intercourse of Christians. 

The subject of spiritual life, and of the dependence of 
men, for that life, upon the Spirit of God, does indeed 
belong to the most sacred mysteries of human belief; 
and if there are any mere arcana of the Christian 
religion, for the use of the initiated only, this might 
well be reckoned amongst them. But it is impossible, 
when we become seriously interested in the objects of 
our own faith, or in the conquests of the same truths 
over other men, to acquiesce in such a reservation of 
esoteric doctrines. If we attempt it, we do so at the peril 
of inverting the true proportions of the faith. That 
which is most sacred, and which we should most shrink 
from seeing outraged or vulgarized in common con- 
troversy, is that which also proves itself to be most 
fundamental and most powerful The Nature of the 
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Son of God is such an object of belief. The working 
of the Divine Spirit is one of the same kind. 

Let it be considered that all Christians maintain in 
some form, with whatever reluctance and subject to 
whatever restrictions the doctrine may be held, the real 
working of the Spirit of God upon human souls. But 
if there is truth in this doctrine, what a momentous truth 
it must be ! And when we look at the records of the 
Gospel of Christ, we find all its results — its progressive 
historical results — attributed to this power. In all ages 
the triumphs of the Gospel are ascribed by those who 
are concerned in them to the purpose and influence of 
the Spirit of God ; and most emphatically is this the 
case in the earliest Apostolic age of the Church. The 
only possible inference is, that if the Gospel of the Son 
of God is to prevail with increased dominion in our own 
day, it must be through the same power. Without the 
Holy Spirit, unless all the professions of Christian 
Churches and schools are in error, and all the history of 
the Church of Christ fallacious, it is impossible that men 
should be brought to believe and to act as Christians. 

I do not know what communion or party would have 
a right to boast of having borne witness most practically 
to this truth. It is more to the point to confess the 
danger to which we are all exposed, of being forgetfully 
untrue to our faith. And this danger undoubtedly 
besets in a special manner those who desire to appeal to 
common human experience, and to all that is good in 
human life, in support of the Gospel of Christ. Knowing 
~ ^at a mischief and what a blasphemy it is to call that 
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evil which God has not called evil, and being anxious 
not to assume themselves to be better men than others 
whom they know to be upright in their hearts, and pure 
in their lives, at the same time that they withhold their 
assent from the Catholic Faith, they may easily be 
tempted to lower the pretensions of that Kingdom 
which was established by the direct putting forth of 
' spiritual power from Heaven, and to invite the patronage, 
rather than the homage, of honest men, to the truths of 
which they feel themselves to be unworthy exponents. 
But we have no right to confound ourselves and our 
cause in our humility. The Gospel which claims to 
be the Word of the Living God, cannot exist upon 
sufirance. If a submission to the Divine Spirit is neces- 
sary for the right reception of the Gospel, nothing will be 
gained by a conciliatory suppression of this fact. It will 
only become a matter of supreme importance to see that 
we do not misrefpresent the Holy Spirit of God, by sub- 
stituting for Him our own opinions or traditions or 
authority. To exhibit His power, without claiming 
His influence as special to ourselves, is the way to win 
others. In an age of that scepticism which takes its 
occasion from mental culture, as well as in ages of more 
turbulent resistance, the effectual work for God will be 
done, not by those who argue most plausibly, or are 
most ready to assume that the Spirit is on their side, 
but by those who have most of the real warmth and 
strength of Divine inspiration, and who are therefore 
tolerant and respectful towards their fellow-men. For 
there is a contagion of health and life which propagate.?. 

b2 
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oonirictions, and which moulds in time the general belief 
of societies. 

I have hinted at one great difficulty which besets the 
acknowledgment of a Divine Spirit moving the hearts 
of men. It is taken for granted, that a religious partisan 
will identify the Spirit of Grod with his own cause. 
Undoubtedly he is very likely to do so. When he 
does it confidently and coarsely, he will but shock and * 
disgust those who shrink firom speaking of being led by 
a Spirit firom above. It must be admitted that the belief 
in such a Spirit is liable to be perverted in every degree 
down to the most revolting caricatures. To cast the name 
of the Holy Spirit as a missile against those of whom 
we do not approve, is, unhappily, too easy an expedient. 
But it may be possible to contend against this practice 
better than by mere reticence, if we will consider, and 
invite others to consider with us, what the truth is con- 
cerning the Spirit, according to the manifested princi- 
ples of the Divine Kingdom. It cannot be necessary to 
- violate the due reverence either towards God or towards 
pur fellow-men, in the course of such reflections. 

There are certain questions of immediate interest at 
the present day, related to one another through their 
dependence upon a true doctrine concerning the Spirit, 
of which a brief discussion will be attempted in the 
fi>llowing pages. They might have been considered 
separately at greater length, and they well deserve a 
more adequate investigation ; but it is hoped that through 
being connected together, however slightly treated, they 
may serve more directly as illustrations of the greater 
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Butject to whieli they all telong. These queationa are — 
the distinction between the Old and Kew Covenants; 
the opposition of the Spirit to the letter ; and the relation 
of the spiritual or religious life to common life. 

The Two Covenants. 

The two divisions of our Bible are called the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. If we thought it 
wortli while, at the coat of novelty of expression, to 
revive the true meaning of these titles, we should rather 
call them the Old Covenant and the New Covenant. The 
books bound up together under each of these titles, are 
thereby declared to be collections of histories and other 
works illustrative of the Old and of the New Covenant 
respectively. In the wide sense thus indicated, tlie 
term New Covenant sets forth that Divine constitution 
of things of which the Gospel is the proclamation. It 
is therefore equivalent to the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
Old Covenant, on the other band, was that system 
according to which ' the Lord God ' governed His people 
Israel. 

The relation of the New Covenant to the Old has 
been very differently described by different theologians. 
Tlie disposition of the Puritan section of Protestants to 
regard the whole Bible as one book of uniform value and 
authority, has led them to smooth out, especially in 
certain particulars, the distinctions between the two 
Covenants, and bas prevented them from doing justice 
to tlie testimony on these points of the Scriptures them- 
selves. Liberal divines have gone to great lengths in 
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the opposite direction, seeing such a discord between the 
religion of the Jews and the religion of Christians 
as is scarcely compatible with the recognition of a 
Divine government of the Jews. But both parties 
agree in speaking of the New Covenant as a more 
spiritual Dispensation than the Old. This character, at 
least, is in-esistibly evident; and the Scriptures of the 
New Covenant are full of the most explicit statements 
to the same effect. 

In what does the greater or the less spirituality con- 
sist ? In seeking to answer this question, we observe 
that the Scriptures themselves do not use the abstract 
epithet contained in it. Their method is to speak, not of a 
spiritual dispensation, but of a Spirit, given, poured out, 
leading, teaching, baptizing societies of men. The fore- 
runner of Christ said, * He that cometh after me shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.' Upon 
Jesus Himself the Spirit of God descended to anoint 
Him for His work. He taught His disciples that the 
entrance into the kingdom which He proclaimed was 
through a birth of the Spirit. He declared to them that 
His Father in heaven would give the Holy Spirit to 
them that asked Him. He promised His more intimate 
followers that, after His departure from among them, the 
Holy Ghost should come down to them from the Father 
and Himself, to dwell with them, to manifest God to 
them, to lead them into all truth, to produce great effects 
upon the world. At His last interview with them, He 
bade them wait at Jerusalem for the fulfilment of that 
promise, adding particularly, ' Ye shall receive power 
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when the Holy Ghost has come upon you.' Events 
followed, in which these promises appear to have been 
exactly fulfilled. On a certain day, a few days after the 
Ascension, the descent of the Spirit on the disciples of 
Jesus was declared by symbolical signs, expressive of a 
mighty and fiery inspiration. To these signs corre- 
sponded the due realities. The Apostles were endowed 
with devout convictions and fervent utterance. They 
and those who were awakened by their words Were 
moved to consecrate themselves to a new life as the sub- 
jects of the risen Jesus. This life was a life of content- 
ment, of courage, of purity, of brotherhood. They held 
themselves to have received a commission for the im- 
parting of truths to their fellow-men, by which the world 
should be blessed. They believed themselves to be 
bound, in the new Spirit, to their invisible Master, 
under whose orders and to whose glory they were 
henceforth to live. Every characteristic act of the new 
society implies that the Spirit of the Father and of 
the Son was really and with power dwelling, amongst 
them. 

The very constitution of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
therefore, according to the Scriptures of the New Cove- 
nant, rested upon the outpouring of a Spirit of truth and 
love as upon one of its main pillars. The practical 
teaching of the Lord Jesus, and of His followers, was in 
strict harmony with this spiritual character of the new 
kingdom. The Commandments were to be obeyed in 
the heart, and not only externally. God, as a Spirit, 
was to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. The whole 
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of the morality of the Christian Society was determined 
by inward principles rather than by outward rules. 

And nowhere do the Scriptures give the least hint 
that after any number of years the Spirit who came 
down on the Day of Pentecost was to withdraw from the 
Church. If we, in this age, reckon our spiritual ances- 
try from that day, we are shut up to the creed, that a 
Holy Spirit of God is with us, to whom we are bound to 
look for guidance, for power, and for life. 

The declarations concerning the Spirit, which we have 
just been recalling, are not always intended to point a 
contrast between the New Covenant and the Old. But 
it is often stated expressly, that the manifestation of the 
Spirit was one chief element in the difference between 
the two Covenants. Is it enough, then, in looking back 
to the Old Covenant, to say that it was wholly un- 
spiritual ; that for the Jews the Spirit of Grod was as 
if He did not exist? Such a statement would be very 
far from the truth. We must not be tempted by the 
desire of making a clear distinction into the error of 
denying that the Spirit existed and wrought before He 
was plainly declared. A single glance at the Scriptures 
of the Old Covenant will warn us not to exclude the 
Spirit of God from the operations which they record. 
If ever mortal man was inspiredy the Hebrew Prophets 
were. When we think of them, and of the Psalms, and 
even of large portions of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, we should hesitate before we bring against 
the religion of the Jews the reproach of being un- 
spiritual. 
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It ia tme, nevertheless, that the conspicuous feature of 
the system under which the Jews were governed, was 
not the declaration of a Divine Spirit moving in the 
hearta of men. The special proclamation of the Old 
Covenant is that of the One invisible Ood ruling His 
chosen people hy means of outward inslitutioTis. When 
that proclamation of an unseen Lord is compared, indeed, 
with the idol-worship of the nations which surrounded 
the Jews, it cannot but be felt to be eminently spiritual. 
So necessary is it to remember that we speak of things 
according to their relations, and that we may both 
affirm and deny the same thing without contradiction, 
when we have a different meaanre in view. Under the 
Old Covenant, the Spirit was implied, but not declared. 
Inasmuch as it was implied, the Divine government of 
the Jews was spiritual ; inasmuch as it was not declared, 
tliat government becomes, by contrast with the New 
Covenant, unspiritual. Similarly, under the New Cove- 
nant, external forms were not arbiti-arily enacted, but 
were only organized as the natural vesture of spiritual 
things. Therefore the Kingdom of Christ ia not a sys- 
tem of outward forma ; but it nevertheless retains foi-ms 
as the exponents of its spiritual principles. The forms 
were not, in the older age, without the Spirit ; neither 
is the Spirit, in the new age, without forms. 

'The Law' ia a characteristic title of the ayatem 
introduced by Moses. St. Paul draws an important 
distinction between the Covenant and the Law, pointing 
out that the Covenant was of promise, made with Abra- 
ham, and therefore taking precedence of the Law, which 
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was four hundred and thirty years after. The Law, he 
maintains, did not disannul the Covenant, which re- 
mained the fundamental basis of the dealings of Jehovah 
with the Jewish nation. The Law, in fact, was grafted 
upon the Covenant. Bearing in mind this distinction,^ 
we are warranted in using, according to the purpose of 
our argument, the Law and the Old Covenant as con- 
vertible terms. St. Paul himself does so ; for very soon 
after his careful distinction between the Covenant and 
the Law, he speaks of the Two Covenants, one of which 
was from Mount Sinai, which gendered into bondage. 
Whilst, therefore, we hold fast the principle that the 
Covenant was a declaration of the gracious will of God, 
calling a family into union with Himself, upon the basis 
of a promised blessing, we may speak of the legal in- 
stitutions in which that will was expressed, as belonging 
properly to the Old Covenant. 

Those outward institutions were numerous and deter- 
minate. The children of Israel were required by the 
legislation of Mount Sinai to live under a rigid and 
peculiar code which effectually separated them from 
surrounding nations. No history presents to us so 
complete an example of * a law of commandments 
contained in ordinances.' The legislation which came 
to the Jews as Divine, affected every part of national 
and private as well as of religious life. In estimating 
the purpose and effect of this system, it makes the 
greatest possible difference whether it be regarded, 
according to its true historical character, as the expres- 
sion of the will of a Righteous Lord who had delivered 
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the nation out of bondage, and was training it to pros- 
perity and glory, or as the experimental legislation of 
an able ruler. But in either case, the records of the 
Jewish covenant exhibit a system of fixed institutions, 
and a vast body of general and minute regulations. 
And the character of the whole is local and national. 
The Jewish law was not so much a preparatory method 
of education for mankind universally, as the proper 
discipline of a nation living under such conditions — 
reckoning from such an origin, consecrated to such a 
God, and expecting such a future — as those ascribed to 
the children of Israel. Only let it be understood that, 
according to the Jewish history, their God Jehovah had 
not settled with them once and for ever in giving them 
the Mosaic code, but continued His superintendence 
over them, and ruled them by renewed utterances of 
His will from generation to generation. 

Whilst external ordinances were thus so conspicuous 
a feature of the Old Covenant, all such ordinances were 
expressly subordinated, under the New Covenant, to the 
disclosing of the universal principles upon which the life 
of man is founded ; in other words, to the revelation of 
the Divine nature. This revelation was invoked under the 
Gospel, where statutes and ordinances would have been 
invoked under the law. The eternal counsels of God, the 
Sonship of Jesus the crucified, and of mankind in Him to 
the Father, and the mysterious working of the Spirit, take 
the place of peremptory declarations of the will of Jehovah. 
It is in its unveiling of the relation between God and men 
that the spirituality of the New Covenant consists. 
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It is easy to nphold Christianity to the disparage- 
ment of Judaism, and to contend that all vestiges of 
Jewish practice ought to be expunged from our Christian 
religion. A multitude of arguments are ready at hand 
to use for such a purpose. But if we imagine that the 
Go«|>el revelation is more vague and less positive 
because it is more spiritual, or that it condemned the 
institutions of the Jewish covenant, or that it repudiates 
for itself the witness of external institutions, we are 
certainly not following the first preachers of this 
revelation. That the law was fulfilled in the manifesta- 
tion of the Hon of God, and was thereby justified and 
not condemned, is one of the plainest declarations of the 
New Testament And the Church of Christ has always 
possessed institutions so manifestly analogous to those 
of the Jews, that it is almost impossible to resist the 
iaipression of some law of continuity binding the two 
dispensations together. There are two ways of pursuing 
spirituality : the one is that of attempting to get rid of 
forms, and trusting by this process to arrive at a spiritual 
residuum ; the other is that of believing in the Spirit, and 
endeavouring to perceive in forms the witness they are 
designed to bear to the unseen Lord of our spirits. By 
the latter method we may best be preserved from the 
terrible tendency to deaden forms first, and then to trust 
in them, against which every true preacher of the grace 
and power of God, from St. Paul downwards, has so 
vehemently contended. 

St. Paul himself showed plainly in his own conduct 
that the most anxious resistance to the tyranny of a dead 
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law did not involve of neceasity any abjuration of the 
practices of that law. He adhered reverently to the 
institutions of his race. Those institutions would furnish 
matter for very interesting study to any one approach- 
ing them from without. A Christian, who is almost 
as much an inheritor of them as a Jew, cannot easily 
assume the critical attitude towards them. But we may 
admit that there is some ground for the charges 
frequently brought against the Jewish customs. That 
the slaughter of animala, and especially the profuse 
slaughter at the great festivals, would he revolting to 
modern refinement, cannot be denied. A corresponding 
rudeness characterises many enactments of the Jlosaic 
law. And it is true that devout readers of tlie Bible are 
apt to put the sacrednesa of scriptural phrases as a veil 
between their eyes and the realities which the Bible 
describes. Let us grant all this ; but let us be on our 
guard at the same time against deferring too obsequiously 
to modern delicacy. However we might dislike the 
shedding of blood as a main part of our ritual, this mode 
of worship could feed the spiritual life of a Paul and a 
John (not to name a higher name) without either 
hurting or blunting their sensibilities. It is mere 
matter of fact, that the whole system of the Jewish law 
could be received and felt as the noblest symbolism by 
devout and sensitive minds. The critical study of 
Jewish history, again, refuses to see in the living 
customs of a nation only an arbitrary system of ' types,' 
foreshadowing a great event in the future. And rightly 
80. But the Bible itself in neither of its portions binds 
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us to deny all significance, except that of prefiguring 
the future, to the Jewish ceremonial. A candid reader 
of the Old Testament would conclude that the Temple, 
the sacrifices, the Sabbath, and all the Jewish obser- 
vances, were rich in spiritual meaning, as representing 
the direct intercourse between the children of the Cove- 
nant and their God Jehovah. If we suppose that the 
Gospel sets forth a revealing of the Divine nature in 
relation to man, then the more truly the institutions of 
the law were signs of a real fellowship with God to 
those who used them, the more efiectaal prophecies 
would they be of the manifestation that was to come. 

Christian theology affirms that the ordinances of the 
law were fulfilled in Christ He, as the Mediator 
between God and men, ofiering Himself in man's name 
to the Father, is the substance of which the law was the 
shadow. But the shadow represented not so much that 
which was future, as that which was behind the veil. 
The true worshippers amongst the Jews were always 
conscious that there was something to be brought out 
into clearness, something in the nature and purposes of 
God which they felt to be existing, but could not dis- 
tinctly realize. And this is what, on looking back, we 
can see to have been the case. It is true that the 
Jewish customs were local and national ; but what if the 
very calling and existence of the Jewish nation were a 
predictive type of the Divine calling of humanity? In 
that case, whatever deeply affected the Jew, might have 
its counterpart in the widest human relations, and might 
be * fulfilled ' in the One Head of mankind. It will be 
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Iretter and more intelligible than abstract theorising, if 
we take some leading examplea of Jewish ordinances, 
and endeavour to see how each is fulfilled in Christ, and 
what external witness of that fulfilment still remains in 
the Christian Church. 

The Priesthood was one of the most sacred of the 
Jewish institutions, and, according to the books of 
Moses, was founded and regulated by Jehovah Himself. 
Every Jew was famihar from his youth with an order 
of men, taken from one family, specially set apart to 
administer the worship of Jehovah. This order, with 
the High Priest at its head, represented the nation in 
its worship. Through the priests the national worship, 
in its various parts, and especially its sacrifices, were 
offered up to God, The priest was constituted, on 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen, in things pertaining to 
God. The sacredneas of the priestly order, it was well 
understood, gave form and distinctness to the general 
holiness of the nation ; its existence declared that every 
Israelite ought to maintain an intercourse of peace and 
service with the Lord God, and that this intei'couise was 
grounded upon the will and tlie loving-kindness of God 
Himself. When the Messiah had come, and had laid 
down His life, according to His own words, 'No man 
taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself,' and 
when His disciples had learnt, in the power of the Spirit, 
what was implied in His titles, Son of God and Son of 
Man, it became habitual to the Church of Christ to look 
upon His death as an offering or sacrifice, and upon 
Him as making an offering of Himself to the Father, 
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in the name of His brethren of the seed of Adam. 
He was therefore declared to be the High Priest 
of humanity, the Representative of mankind as to 
the service of God, keeping open for ever the way 
from the unclean and sinful state of men to the bosom 
of the Father. The Christian Jew would behold in the 
One High Priest the fulfilment of all that had been 
signified and effected through the priesthood of his 
nation; and he would feel it his duty to testify that 
men, though yet in the flesh, were raised to a partner- 
ship with an Invisible Priest, to whom they might 
always have recourse as a spiritual mediator between 
them and the Father. Then it would be very natural 
and reasonable that a new order of men should come 
into existence, whose function it should be to bear 
witness of the One Heavenly Priest; and so the 
Christian priesthood arose, to keep before the minds of 
men the priesthood of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
assure them that all are made priests to God and the 
Father in Him. 

The Temple was another remarkable object of Jewish 
reverence. There was but one temple of Jehovah for 
the whole people. It was a sign that Jehovah their 
God was dwelling amongst them, and making them one 
body. The houses of all Israel were gathered round 
the house of the Lord God as their centre. AH the 
people were bidden to come up to Jerusalem to pay 
their homage at the altar of the one temple. Certain 
words spoken by Jesus Himself, suggested to His 
followers the thought that He was the true sign of the 
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dwelling of Grod amongst men. The name Immaiiuel 
apoke to the Baine efiect. In Chriat, therefore, or in 
Christ and Hia members, the temple waa believed to 
have found ita fulfiiment. That the tabernacle of God 
was with men, and that God dwelt amongst men as Hia 
people, was evident to those who believed in the Son of 
God as revealing the Father to men, and as fulfilling His 
own words, ' Ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
and ye in Me, and I in you.' After this it followed 
naturally that sacred buildings should rise over the 
whole earth, testifying that God in Christ was indeed a 
dweller with men in every city and village, and inviting 
all men to meet together to confess the presence of the 
Lord and Saviour of all. 

The Sacrifices were closely associated with both the 
priesthood and the Temple. The religious worship of 
the Jews consisted almost entirely in making offerings 
to God ; and these offerings were of various kinds, as 
cattle and sheep and birds, and wine, and fruits of the 
earth. The offering of the animals consisted in killing 
them at the altar. Everything connected with sacrifice 
was fixed by the minntest regulations in the Mosaic 
Law. The general idea of an offerivg ran through 
every sacrifice ; but the various sacrifices were made to 
represent all the chief conditions of conscience in one 
who draws nigh to God. Daily surrender of the soul 
to God ; fear and contrition on account of sin, general 
and particular ; thankfulness on account of mercies ; 
the homage of the individual and of the commonwealth ; 
—all these and other inward emotions were drawn forth. 

11. 
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by the Divine appointment of special sacrifices wliich 
Jehovah invited His people to ofier and promised to 
accept. The sacrifices were so many utterances of the 
human spirit, and they were made at the same time 
assurances of the Divine fiivour. Brought up in such a 
ritual, the mind of a devout Jew must have been 
impregnated with the idea of sacrifice. The whole 
relation of man to God must have been conceived of 
under the conviction that God was a Being who claimed 
and accepted man, and man a being who offered to God. 
The self-surrender of Christ, therefore, especially when 
consummated in the shedding of His blood, was at once 
described by a Jewish believer as an oblation or sacri- 
fice. No doubt the voluntary giving-up of his life by 
any man to the service of God would have been called 
by the same name. What made the sacrifice of Christ 
of peculiar worth and significance was His nature. 
When He was believed to be the Son of God, who 
came down from heaven by the Father's will in order to 
bring back the hearts of men to God, and also the Son 
of Man, the Head and Koot and Ideal of that which 
was truly human in every man, His offering of Himself 
to God was felt to be all, and more than all, that the 
sacrifices of the law had symbolized. His sacrifice was 
the pledge of peace between God and men universally, 
the effectual sign of a perfect atonement. To follow 
that sacrifice with the mind and heart, was to gain the 
true purgation from sin, and to enter by a living way 
into the sanctuary of the heart of God. Supposing this 
glory and power of the sacrifice of Christ to be realized, 
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it would be deairable that it stould be kept before tlie 
mindB of raeo, and that acts of fellowship with that 
sacrifice should be encouraged. A system of Christian 
worship naturally grew up, of which the principal ele- 
ment was that representation of the death of Christ for 
men which He had Himself ordained, in which much 
mention was made of the name of Christ and of His 
Crosa and Passion, and which inclnded also acts of 
bounty, such as would spring from the spirit of aacriiice 
in the heai't Thus men were called upon everywhere 
to approach the Living God, in the name and power of 
the sacrifice which the Son of God offered through the 
Eternal Spirit 

The Sabbath-day is perhaps the centre of recent, 
controversies concerning the relation of Judaism to 
Christianity. It fonned a chief feature of the existence 
of a Jew. Every seventh day was secured by stringent 
regulations as a day of national rest The law declared 
it to have been given and secured to the people by 
the Lord their Deliverer. It was to serve practically as 
a barrier to protect the life of servants and the poor 
from drudgery. But it was made sacred by the highest 
associations. It was a sign of the rest of God in His 
creation ; it was also a memorial of that redemption out 
of Egypt, which first gave to the children of Israel an 
independent national life. It was one of the moat touch- 
ing of the bonds by which the people were united to 
their God — ' a sign between God and them, that they 
' might know Him to be the Lord who sanctified them 
' to Himself.' The sabbath .=poke perpetually of last, 
c2 
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— of the rest of God in man, and of the rest of man in 
God. By the thoughtful Jewish disciple of the Lord 
Jesus, sabbath-days were held to be part of that 
* shadow, the body of which was of Christ.' The Son 
of God raised again from the dead in man's nature, 
and going to the righteous Father, was seen to be the 
ground of- God's complacency in His work, and the 
ground of man's repose in God. There needed some 
such meeting-point of God's rest and man's rest, in 
orde?r that man might be perfectly at peace with God ; 
and the blessed quiet of the sabbath, secured by God's 
law to His toiling creatures, was a prophecy of that 
satisfied rest of the spirit of man in his God, of which 
the Gospel of the risen Saviour was an offer. The way 
for man to enter into that rest was through faith in 
Christ raised from the dead. But when this was 
thoroughly believed — ^when the old sabbaths were felt 
to be worthless, except as testifying of the spiritual 
rest — it would naturally seem most unwise to throw 
away such a witness of the blessing secured to men in 
Christ, as the weekly day of rest supplied. A Lord's 
Day, commemorating the Resunection, might gradually 
become the Christian sabbath, to testify to men that 
God had redeemed and justified them in His Son, and 
that He desired freedom and weU-being both for their 
bodies and their souls. 

Let us take as one more instance the Jewish Scriptures, 
the looks of the Old Covenant Other nations have 
had their sacred books, like the Jews. Wherever there 
are such writings, they are always most important and 
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characteristic. They deaetre respectful study in them- 
selves, and in relation to the history of the society by 
which they are reverenced. The writings which were 
sacred to the Jews, are familiar and sacred to ourselves. 
We know that the Old Testament in our Lord's time 
was at least very nearly the same as it is now. We 
know that by the Jews ' the Law and the Prophets ' 
were looked upon with a degree of reverence which 
often degenerated into superstition. They were the 
various records of the people which Jehovah had taken 
into covenant with Himself, and they professed to con- 
nect the institutions, the history, and the destinies of 
the people at every point with the counsels of their 
God. It was the repeated assertion of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the fixed belief of His disciples, that these Scrip- 
tures testified of Him. We might be glad to have 
some clearer expositions than have been given us of the 
way in which the Scriptures were understood by the 
first disciples to refer to Christ, But it is clear that 
Christ was held by them to be discernible by the en- 
lightened eye throughout the Law and the Prophets, 
These Writings pointed to Him, and when He came 
they were fulfilled. It might well be a first thonght, 
in the minds of the moat devout believers, that the 
work of the Scriptrures was done when Christ was re- 
vealed. But without detracting anything from the 
fulness and reality of His manifestation, it was found 
that there was atiil use for sacred books, new ones being 
added to the old, as testifying of the Son of God. 
Only, it was most essential that their use should be 
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subject to the acknowledgment in the Spirit of a Living 
and Present Lord. 

We are now touching upon what we were to consider 
separately, the relation of Scriptures to the Spirit. 
Let us pause for a moment to repeat what has been 
indicated in these examples as to the contrast between 
the Old and the New Covenants. 

In the former we perceive a system of government, 
local and national, and therefore temporary, adminis- 
tered by the One God as a Spiritual ruler, but by 
means of fixed outward institutions. This government 
was necessarily spiritual, through the reference of the 
outward institutions and of all events that came to pass 
to One Invisible God; but it was not grounded upon 
the declaration of a Spirit guiding the spirits of men. 
The Holy Spirit was implied and promised rather than 
appealed to and given. The New Covenant, on the 
other hand, is a kingdom founded on the unveiling of 
that Divine nature to which the Mosaic and other 
Jewish ordinances referred. Essentially, it is a spiritual 
constitution, in which the realities are the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit, and the spirits of men ; but it is 
established upon earth, and mixed with outward and 
visible things ; and therefore it has ordinances, which 
are naturally analogous to those of the Old Covenant, 
but which differ from them in having been spiritually 
organized and not arbitrarily enacted, and in testifying 
to what has been, and not to what is to be, manifested. 
These ordinances are intended to minister to a spiritual de- 
pendence upon the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
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The Spirit and tie LrMer. 

I have just spoken of the sacrediieaa and importance 
of the Scriptures in the eyes of a Jew. The very 
application of the term the Old Covenant (or Testa- 
ment) to the Scriptures, which we find first in St. Paul 
(2 Cor. iii. 14), shows how completely those records of the 
Covenant were understood to represent the Covenant 
itself. 'Ewt TTJ avajvcotrei t^? waXatas Siaflffxsjj, says 
St. Pan!, in just such language as we might use our- 
selves. But in the same passage there ia a striking 
contradiction to later usage. 'H Kaivf] SiaG^Ktf in verse 
6 (the "New Testament" of our version), not only ia 
not a title of Scriptares, but is expressly distinguished 
from a Covenant with Scriptures. St. Paul, in being 
made a minister of a New Covenant, became a minister 
not of writ, but of Spirit, and he glories in the supe- 
riority thus implied. It sounds paradoxical, but is no • 
less true, that St. Paul boasted of being the minister of 
a New Testament which had no Scriptures belonging 
to it. 

It will be worth while to consider a little more closely 
what St. Paul says when he makes that boast. At the 
beginning of 2 Cor. iii. he maintains his own authority 
against the rival claims of those who brought with them 
'letters of commendation ' from Jerusalem. Whatever 
others might do, be needed no such letters ; at Corinth, 
especially, or in its neighbourhood, they would have 
been superfluous. He bad a commendatory letter of 
another kind — ^one which Christ Himself had writtea 
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upon the hearts of the Corinthian believers, in the work 
wrought there, through St. Paul's agency, by the Spirit 
of the Living God. He magnifies this spiritual writing 
on the heart against writing that could be done with 
ink, or on tables of stone. And having begun by appeal- 
ing to spiritual effects as better credentials in his favour 
than any letters, he goes on to glory in his New Covenant 
as better than the Old, because of this power of the Divine 
Spirit which supported it ' God,' he says, * has enabled 
' me as a minister of a New Covenant, not of writ or 

* letter, but of Spirit,' ov ypdfifiaro^ aWa Trvevfiaro^, 
And it is proved that in the word ypdfifjba, or writ, he 
is now alluding to the writings of the Old Covenant, not 
only by the emphasis laid on the Spiritual Covenant as 
£^ New one, but by the argument which follows. The 

* ministration of the Spirit ' is immediately contrasted 
with the ministration by Moses ' written and engraved 
on stones,' iv ypdfifiarc ivTerirrrayfiein] Xlffot^. And 
shortly afterwards we have the expressions, * in the read- 
ing of the Old Covenant,' and ' when Moses is read.' 
St Paul, therefore, having begun by showing that docu- 
mentary credentials in his own favour were made 
utterly unnecessary by the power of the Spirit exerted 
through him, is led on to think of the dispensation 
which he proclaimed, as a Covenant expressly supported 
by the Spirit and not by documents, and as in that re- 
spect contrasted with the Old Covenant, which rested on 
a written law and a volume of books. * I appeal to the 
Spirit, and not to a book,' was St. Paul's watchword 
against his Judaizing adversaries. 
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Now, as a matter of fact, this declaration of the J 
Apostle was Liatorically true. When he taught and j 
wrote hia letters, the New Covenant, of which he had 1 
been made a minister, had no Scriptures. No one eup- ] 
poaea that onr preaent Gospels existed in any authorita* 
tive form when St. Paul passed over into Macedonia and 
Achaia. The Book of the Acts was not yet written. 
St. Paul's own spoken word was of as much authority 
as any of his letters. He preached his Gospel, in short, 
without any part of what we call the New Testament to 
appeal to. Nor did the Hebrew Scriptures supply the 
place of a sacred book to the new Gospel. St. Paul 
reverenced them with all his heart, and contended out 
of them that Jesua of Nazareth was the Messiah pro- 
mised to the Jews ; but as the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
the Old Testament waa — not quite, but almoat — nothing 
to him. He did not begin his work of persuading 
Greeks at Athens or Corinth by demonstrating to them 
that the Hebrew Scriptures were inspired. He testified, 
indeed, that the God of the Jews was He whom the 
nations were feeling after, and through this discovery 
the Old Testament became precious to them. But at tlie 
beginning of his teaching, when he addressed Gentiles, 
he left tliese Scriptures on one side. What then did he 
stand upon? a Protestant Christian may ask almost 
indignantly. He himself supplies us with an answer. 
He stood upon the Word of God and the Power of the 
Spirit. 

Paley, in remarking upon the absence of written 
books when the Gospel was first preaclied, quotes a sa*{- 
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ing from Eusebius, which will sound a little strange to 
many of us : * Nor were the Apostles of Christ greatly 
' concerned about the writing of books, being engaged in 

* a more excellent ministry, which is above all human 

* power/ (Eccl. Hist. iii. 24.) But these words are in 
harmony with the views which the Apostles themselves 
expressed. They had no thought of setting up what 
they might write as of higher authority than what 
they spoke. But they were persuaded that when they 
preached their Gospel they were speaking not their own 
words, but the very Word of the Living God. They 
were conscious of the power with which that Word laid 
hold of their own hearts, and they saw that it had the 
same power upon other men. Here were their * Evi- 
dences/ satisfying to themselves, demonstrative towards 
others. If they had been answered, ' Yes ; but other 
'teachers have also drawn large numbers of followers 
'after them,' they would have contended, 'That is not 

* what we mean. We point to spiritual fruit, vices for- 

* saken, virtue put on, a whole new life created. And 

* all this work attaches itself not to any theories or any 
'persuasive support of them, but to an unseen Lord 

* whom we simply proclaim, that Lord being a despised 

* Jew raised again from the dead.' Whether these re- 
sults might be explained away or not, it is certain that 
they were the Evidences on which St. Paul relied. Take 
a few words from his earliest epistle : * For our gospel 
' came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and 

* in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ; as ye know 

* what manner of men we were among you for your sake. 
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' And ye became followera of us, and of the Lord, having 
'received the word in much affliction, with joy of the i 
' Holy Gho3t : bo that ye were ensamplea to all that 
' believe in Macedonia and Achaia.' (1 Theas. i. 5 — 7.) 
And again, ' For this cause also thank we Giod without 
' ceasing, because when ye received the word of God 
' which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of 
' men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, who effeo- 
' tually worteth also in you that believe.' (Ibid. ii. 13.) 
We might quote passages without number to a similar 
effect, but those plain statements ought to be enough, 
setting forth as they do so distinctly, what was the 
invariable ground of St Paul's Apostolic work. God | 
was speaking and calling men ; God, with his Divine o 
spiritual powerj was supporting His own words ; these ] 
were the two convictions wbicli made the Apostles strong 
against all difficulties and disappointments. No better I 
expression could be given to these convictions than the 
early words of ' Peter and the Apostles,' ' We in Him 
' are witnesses of these things, and so la also the Holy 
* Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey Him.* ■ 
(Acts V. 32.) 

The more thoroughly the speeches and writings of ' 
the Apostles are examined, the more plainly will it 
appear that tliey thought and spoke and wrote — that 
they spread the Gospel and planted Churches — in the 
persuasion that a Living Spirit was with them, whose 
proper fruits were all the virtues and graces of the j 
Christian life. Works of healing are mentioned and ] 
appealed to, but not with anything like tKa s 
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frequency or decision as those spiritual effects, of faith, 
and hope, and love, which the Apostles knew and saw 
as accompanying the reception of their word — such as 
St Paul describes in 1 Cor. ii. and xii. I am speak- 
ing here of the belief of the first preachers of Christ as 
a matter of fact. But, if we could clear our minds of 
the misgiving that those results were such as might 
spring from mere human activity and persuasiveness 
acting upon ordinary human motives, and could honestly 
believe them to be works of the Divine Spirit, we 
should not shrink from confessing the might of such 
evidences, nor wonder that an Apostle would rather 
appeal to them than, to any documentary proof. It 
must be our blindness and unbelief as to spiritual forces, 
our suspicion that * spiritual' may be translated into 
'arbitrary,' * egotistic,' or 'fantastical,' which makes 
us think books so much safer to rely upon than the 
manifested power of the Holy Ghost. We almost fancy 
that such societies as those of the first days of the King- 
dom of Christ were the result of inclination and taste, and 
that men might at any time or anywhere do what was 
done then, if they happened to agree and have a liking 
for it. And thinking thus unbeUevingly of the Spirit, 
even religious people are prevailed upon to cry against 
St. Paul, Not the Spirit, but the letter I 

Protests against idolatry of the Bible are thought not 
only dangerous, but sufficient to prove that the protester 
dislikes the Bible in his heart. But I know of no such 
protest in our own^days so unsparing and vehement as 
those of St. Paul against the law of his fathers, which 
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he nevertheless honoured in hia heart as God's law, 
holy, just, and good. It is superficially argued by some 
modern writers from these invectives of St. Paul, that 
he had been converted from the religion of the Jews, 
and had become an enemy to the system which he once 
looked on as a Divine Eevelation — as it is argued from 
Luther's fury against the idolatry of the Sabbath Day, 
that he denied its authority and value. Nothing can be 
more untrue. St. Paul, as a follower of Jesus Christ, 
only became the more convinced that the Covenant of 
his fathers, and the written records of that Covenant, 
were from God. Earnest men, striving for great tr'-ths, 
are sure to be paradoxical and to seem to contradict 
themselves. Their inspiration only makes them the 
more fearless in such seeming contradictions. So it v 
with St. Paul, when he spoke of the Holy Writ of hia 
countrymen. If the Law were upheld against Grace, he 
would protest against bondage to weak and beggarly 
rudiments. If written books were set up as the only 
authority against the living work of the Spirit of God, 
he would say, ' Not the letter, but the Spirit : the letter 
kills, the Spirit makes alive.' And yet no one could so 
well confess and set forth the truth of those Scriptures 
which he seemed to depreciate. If the Spirit were re- 
cognised in the lives and convictions of men, then he, 
on his part, would see the Spu-it in the books also. 
When the Spirit was denied, the books became dead ; 
the Law became an instrument of death to the hopes of 
man. But let the Spirit of Jesua be honoured, and the 
books also became living and precious. For then the 
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vail which blinded the reader's mind was taken away. 
In the same chapter from which we have quoted the 
words against the Scriptures, St. Paul says : * Until 
' this day remaineth the same vail untaken away in the 

* reading of the Old Testament, which vail is done 
' away in Christ. But even unto this day, when Moses 
' is read, the vail is upon their heart. Nevertheless, 

* when it shall turn to the Lord, the vail shall be taken 
' away. Now the Lord is the Spirit ; and where the 

* Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.' Therefore, 
without any real inconsistency, St. Paul is in the habit 
of quoting continually with the utmost deference from 
the sacred books of the Old Covenant; and what 
Luther says of him may well be thought true, * There 

* never was any one who understood the Old Testament 

* so well as St. Paul, except John the Baptist and 

* John the Divine. ... Oh ! he dearly loved Moses and 

* Isaiah, for they, together with King David, were the 
' chief prophets. The words and things of St. Paul 
' are taken out of Moses and the prophets.' 

Who then is in our own day the true follower of 
St. Paul and his brother Apostles? Not surely the 
Christian who surpasses his brethren in a slavish and 
superstitious worship of the words and sentences of the 
sacred volume, who cries out most loudly that if one 
assertion in those books be doubted, the whole cause of 
God and of Christ is in danger, who knows no sure 
ground for the believer to stand upon, except the 
affirmation of the equal and absolute infallibility of 
every verse in the Bible, Let the Christians of our day 
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look to it, le8t in magnifying the Bible they deny the i 
great lessons of the Bible. The Jews who rejected our 
Lord were great worshippers of the Bible ; they tlioaght 
tliey had eternal life in the Scriptures. The JudaizeiB 
who resisted the doctrine of free grace stood upon the 
prescriptive authority of the sacred books. Aa with 
' the Temple of tlie Lord ' in the days when the gloiy , 
of Jehovah did really fill His House at Jerusalem, i 
now it is possible to ring the changes upon ' the inspired 
Word of God ' in a spirit of blind and timorous 
superstition. But he who reads the Scriptures that h 
may honestly follow their teaching will feel himself 
bound, in these difficult days, to look to the Spirit of 
God, working afresh in eacli generation, for the highest 
and most convincing proofs of that which is to be 
received as true. If he is perplexed by the apparent 
confusion with which every variety of creed and every 
kind of spiritual excellence are now mixed up together, 
he will admit the necessity of being humble, patient, 
and cautious, but he will not slide willingly to the 
conclusion that there is no such thing as the working of 
the Spirit of God in men, or that if the Spirit wrought 
once, He has ceased to work now. He will perhaps 
feel driven the more by the intricacy of existing human 
relations to hope for the guidance of the One Divine 
Spirit, that he may not grow bewildered and be lost. ' 
But if he learns from the Scriptures what Spirit he may | 
look for, and what grounds there are for believing in 
His continued presence, is he likely to undervalue those 
Scriptures ? Such a result is impossible. Let a man 
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come to the Scriptures with a mind entirely unembar- 
rassed by theories as to their infallibility, but with a 
modest and candid spirit, so that they may exert their 
natural power upon him, and, I had almost said^ he 
cannot resist that power. Unfortunately, it is the 
tendency of the doctrine that an infallible Bible is the 
only ground of belief, to draw the attention of an 
anxious student to all its weakest points. If one link 
is unsound, he is told the chain breaks, and he has 
nothing to hold by. So, of course, he looks to the 
most suspicious links, and the study of the deepest and 
truest of human utterances becomes a hunting for 
possible inconsistencies and inaccuracies. But if the 
student can say to himself, " Whether every word in this 
** volume be true or not, my faith in God and in the 
" Gospel does not depend upon any such verbal perfec- 
" tion," he can go freely to the reading of each book to see 
what he can find and learn there. And then that which 
seems to reveal the most to him on any page, that which 
goes home to his conscience, and humbles him with a 
sense of unworthiness, that which warrants the best 
hopes for himself and for his race, will attract his 
thoughts. And what lover of the Bible will not be 
content to say that the Bible is its own best recommen- 
dation ? But then we must let the books of the Bible 
really speak for themselves, which, of late years, they 
have hardly been allowed to do. Those who succeed to 
their own satisfaction in picking holes in the sacred 
books, have not been fairly challenged to account for 
those qualities in these books in which they cannot pick 
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holes. What EugUsh sceptical writer, for example, haa 
ever attempted to do jnatiee, as a historical critic, to the 
Gospels, to St. Paul, to St. John? It might awaken 
new thoughts in many an unbeliever, and half-heliever, 
if he were to meet St. Paul according to the challenge 
the Apostle himself throws out when he sajs, ' By 
'manifestation of the truth we commend ourselves to 
' every man's conscience in the sight of God.' 

However that might be, if there is to he a choice 
between slavish subjection to sacred writings, and the 
free service of a living Spirit, there can he no donht on 
which side the true follower of the Apostles will take 
his place. The most precious instrument of God must ■ 
not he allowed to usurp the authority which I 
God Himself over the spirits of men. 

Spiritual Life and Common Life. 

The questions we have been considering, though ] 
they may he said to belong to historical and speculative 
theology, have an immediate hearing upon ourselves, 
inasmuch as they testify of a Divine Spirit ever living 
and working, to whom we ourselves must be in some 
way subject. The Spirit who is the lawgiver of the 
New Covenant, whose power is higher than that of the 
most sacred books, is by His very nature a quickening 
Spirit ' The Spirit giveth life.' What is this life, and 
to whom does He give it ? What is the natnre, what 
are the conditions of true spiritual life? No one who I 
calls himself a Christian can deny that these questions I 
practically concern himself and the society to which he J 

11. D 
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belongs. Those who believe that the very existence of 
the Church of Christ is due to a direct exertion and 
continuance of the creative force of the Spirit, ought to 
be deeply interested in all inquiries as to the mode and 
the marks of His operations in our own time. No 
theology, no religion, which claims a Christian origin, 
can be true to itself, without making the direct action of 
God upon human beings a leading object of its con- 
sideration. 

The New Testament teaching as to the true relation 
of a living man to God, however mysterious it may be, 
is positive and undeniable. The whole man is claimed 
for God. He belongs to the Father, to Christ, to the 
Holy Ghost. The one Divine Spirit enters the human 
heart as a Spirit of worship, actuating the inward life, 
and making it a perpetual sacrifice to the Father. 
This teaching may be either right or wrong ; it may 
apply to a few or to the many : unimportant, or of 
secondary interest, it cannot possibly be. It cannot be 
detached from the fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and leave them unaltered. 

In our own day, a consciousness of the power and of 
the demands of the Divine Spirit has been awakened 
in the hearts of many thoughtful Christians, and has 
manifested itself in various forms of confession, protest, 
and practical activity. These utterances have been 
divergent from one another, and to some extent mutually 
opposed. It may be profitable, therefore, to bring to- 
r a few leading types of them, to see whether they 
unitedly in any harmonious voice. Let us name 
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first the movements wMcli imply the neceaaity of some- 
thing fecial and extraordinary in the spiritual life of 
Chriatians, and then those which proclaim the aacredncsa 
of ordinary life. 

1. The agitation which, under the name of a Revival 
of Religion, swept recently over a portion of the United 
States of America, and after seizing with great force 
upon a district in Ii-eland, haa made its pulses felt in- 
termittently in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
may have disappointed the hopes of those who thought 
that a second Pentecost had dawiied upon the earth ; 
but it was a memorahle phenomenon, containing much 
to interest and soften any Christian heart, and its very 
evils may be found instrnctive, if we are willing to study 
as well as to condemn them. And I need hardly say 
that its most characteristic feature was its appeal to the 
presence and power of the Spirit of God. 

Almost all observers of the Revivalist movement 
confess that there were evils which associated themselves 
with the progress of it. But those who sympathise with 
it, have certainly the right to contend that it was re- 
markably free from some evils, which the histoiy of 
similar agitations in former times would have led ns to 
expect. Strong fanatical excitement has generally led 
to the proclamation of wild a,nti30cial doctrines, and to 
indulgence in iiTcgular and immoral practices. No such 
excesses, it may fairly be said, are to he put down to 
the discredit of the American or the Irish Revivals. 
The new aeal of the converts appears to have always 
run in the lines of the received belief jmA ■sawcsJCxVj <i'v 
d2 
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the religious public to which they belonged. Possibly, 
this orderly and manageable character of the movement, 
though in itself a matter to rejoice in, may be a sign 
that the heart of the people was nowhere very strongly 
laid hold of by it ; and we may be inclined, on looking 
back upon it, to regard the Revival as more tame and 
superficial than it appeared to many at the time. But 
in some places the excitement was for a while absorbing 
enough ; and it had a physical character, which secured 
immediate and lively attention wherever it broke out. 
Attempts have been made to defend these physical affec- 
tions — the * striking down,' the trances, and catalepsy — 
on the ground that by their means the real spiritual 
awakening was forced upon general attention. But 
almost all, even of those who rejoiced most in the con- 
versions, saw in these morbid phenomena a discredit 
and source of weakness to the movement It is well 
known that the singular contagious affections which 
were propagated to a considerable extent in Ulster, 
could be either fostered or repressed at will. To regard 
them as proper signs of a visitation of the Holy Spirit, 
was to do dishonour to true heavenly influences. 

Yet these disorders, pitiful as in many cases they 
were, may be taken as revealing powers and functions 
in human nature which call for the recognition of 
spiritual life, and the confession of a Spirit to awaken that 
life, in order that they may find their due development. 
It seems to be certain that the conditions of the 
Eevivalist contagion transcended all ordinary medical 
experience. Its dependence on sympathy Yfdi^ very remark- 
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able. I'recisely the same affections recurred incessantly ; 
the same mental emotions were repeated, the same order 
was followed, the same language was used. The move- 
ment began nnd was euatained by meetings for prayer. 
A deliberate and solemn pursuit of the same religious 
experiences resulted in impressions made on a few or on 
many, more or less suddenly, through which a sense of 
fellowship, resting on grounds in the unseen world, was 
acutely if not always wholesomely stimulated. Now, 
even if we see no value at all, but rather a great danger, 
in those sensations of happiness and peace and mutual 
affection, which claimed to rest on apprehensions of the 
Diviue nature, but were too plainly connected with an 
overwrought state of the nervous system, can it be 
nothing to us that in the drama, so to speak, of an 
emotion half spiritual, half nervous, people did actually 
start from trust in the Divine forgiveness, to lead a pure 
and serene life, that they felt themselves drawn upwards 
by sph'itual forces from debasing habits, and were at the 
same time united to one another in a new and animating 
fellowship? 1 do not wish to pronounce an opinion 
either in favour of, or against, the Bevivals taken al- 
together ; but I cannot help admitting that even if we 
may call them caricatures, they at least bring to our 
minds the great principles and examples of a life moved 
by the Spirit of God, as we have them in the New 
Testament, and in the best periods of the Church of 
Christ 

The beliefs and practices which are combined under 
the vulgar name of Spiritualism, form another and a ^tT^ 
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direct protest, though to the common English mind a 
disagreeable one, in favour of special spiritual influences 
descending out of the unseen world upon the souls 
of men. The most active forms of Spiritualism have 
come to us from the United States of America, and have 
brought with them much that oflFends our taste. The 
stories of what has been said and done by deceased per- 
sons, who have put themselves once more in communi- 
cation with those yet in the flesh, are such as most of us 
cannot hear without a smile. The theology with which 
the habit of holding intercourse with the departed has 
allied itself — that of Swedenborg and his followers — 
with all its truth and beauty, is so much opposed to pre- 
vailing opinions, so hampered with a strange terminology 
and a system of special revelations, that it has peculiar 
difficulties to overcome before it can be accepted. The 
strikingly eloquent discourses of the chief prophet of 
Spiritualism, though every hearer or reader of them must 
confess their fervent piety and high moral tone, suffer 
from the drawback of an inflated rhetoric such as 
English habits can hardly tolerate. And yet the beliefs 
thus commended to us have gained power over many 
minds ; for the most part, no doubt, over those of an 
enthusiastic, affectionate, and imaginative temperament. 
Far deeper and fresher thoughts have been evoked by 
this Spiritualist movement than by the more common- 
place Revival; thoughts which harmonize well, as I be- 
lieve, with the true orthodox faith, but which often put 
to shame the ordinary level of our orthodox sentiments. 
Whatever be the right explanation of the marvels of spi- 
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ritual intercourse wliich are said to have been bo abundant, 
it can hardly be denied by those who know anything of 
the religion of Spiiitualism, that it raises visions of a life 
governed from another world and actuated by one spirit 
of love and joy, at which both the records of Apostolic 
times and the secret Jiopes of our own hearts forbid us 
to mock. 

It may be suitable in this place to mate a few remarks 
upon the present condition of that spiritual piety which 
was introduced into English life by the teaching and ex- 
ample of the great Evangelical worthies, and which has 
so far triumphed over the ridicule and opposition which 
once assailed it, that it is now raised to great power, 
and never spoken of without respect That piety t 
doubtedly rested on a high and stringent doctrine cc 
ceming the quickening Spirit. Absolute regeneration — 
a total change of nature — by the special energy of the 
Holy Ghost, was maintained to be the only safety for 
any man in the prospect of the judgment to come, and 
the only ground of acts in the slightest degree acceptable 
to God. The practical religion of those who were 
recognised as truly converted, was confessedly distin- 
guished by much 'unction' — by the cultivation of a 
constant communion with God, and the subjection of all 
present and material intereats to considerations drawn 
from another world. And the Evangelical piety of 
former generations is still faithfully and honourably 
represented amongst us. 

But it is easy to see that what calls itself Evangelical 
religion is no longer what it was. The Venns, and 
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Newtons, and Simeons, would find the great religious 
party which they helped to establish much altered in 
very important respects by the prosperity which it has 
attained. There is a story that when some bishop was 
taunted by an enemy of Church endowments with the 
question, ' What would St, Peter and St. Paul say, if 

* they could see those who profess to be their successors 

* living in parks and riding in carriages ? ' he replied, 

* Say ? why, that things have been very much changed 
' for the better, to be sure ! ' But it is not so certain 
that the pious men whose mantle covers the Evangelical 
party would be satisfied with the state of religion 
amongst their successors, now that they have the power 
to nominate bishops, and to prosecute the heterodox in 
courts of law. There are two directions in which the 
spiritual piety, at once deep and exclusive, so jealously 
cherished by the Evangelical teachers, has been running 
itself away. (1) The first is that of a coarse worldli- 
ness of thought and practice. How has it come to pass 
that there should be such a marked divergence between 
the Evangelical party-spirit, and what the world calls ' 
the spirit of a gentleman? Formerly, it used to be a 
reasonable boast, that the true Christian was the true 
gentleman. Courtesy, high-mindedness, consideration 
for private feelings, repugnance to intrigue and to in- 
timidation, a certain dignity of demeanour, were de- 
veloped, it was believed, even in the poorest and 
most ignorant by a true faith in Christ, and by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. But these qualities, 
it is notorious, are now wanting in a singular degree in 
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the factious and Pliarisaical portion of the Eyangelical 
party. The imputing of Lase and sneaking motives 
to opponents; leadineas to catch at any tittle-tattle 
slander against persons ; a peculiar delight in private 
and domestic insinuations, which it is hoped may rankle; 
a marvellous thickness of skin, and slowness to retract 
and apologise when found out in a plain untruth ; 
flattery of the aristocracy, and dependence upon the 
patronage of the great ; outspoken bullying and threats 
of putting down by public clamour and persecution 
obnoxious teachers : this is, indeed, a sad catalogue of 
offences ; but would it not be too possible to find exam- 
ples of them all in the speeches and writings — chiefly 
the anonymous writings — of those who thank God that 
they are not as other men are, but are true Evangelical 
Christians ? I do not charge so unchristian a spirit 
upon the general body of those who rejoice to call 
themselves Evangelicals : God forbid. I know well 
that many clergymen and laymen holding Evangelical 
doctrines are grieved by this spirit, and have no part 
in its utterances. But they do not seem to be so 
sensitive to the reproach it brings upon their cause, 
and to the deadly injury it works to the religion 
of the country, as they might reasonably be expected 
to be. It surely belongs to th0m to be the most earnest 
in casting out so detestable a leaven. IIow is it possible 
that true spiritual piety can long flourish, in alliance 
with so mnch that ia ' earthly, sensual, and devilish?' 

(2) The second influence which has largely affected 
Evangelical religious life is that of the liberal spirit of 
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the age. The peculiar doctrines of Evangelical religion, 
such as the utter depravity of all the unconverted, and 
the necessity of drawing a marked line of separation 
between ' the regenerate ' and * the world,' do not easily 
enter into combination with the views of modem libe- 
ralism. And yet many excellent men, and whole 
societies, contrive to retain in some sense the traditions 
of that religion, and yet to be as liberal in judgment 
and action as any of their neighbours. The tendency 
of the religious public in general, it may be said, is to 
cling to their sacred traditions, and at the same time to 
abjure the exclusive spirit which they seem to enjoin. 
Hitherto, when persons of Evangelical opinions have 
shown themselves ' liberal and enlightened,' the external 
world has been content to applaud, and only the more 
rigid of their own school have uttered an occasional 
warning. But the question will be asked more com- 
monly, as the phenomenon of a liberalized Evangelical 
belief becomes less rare, Can the old doctrines be held 
in earnest, together with so much concession to the 
spirit of the age ? Must they not lose their vitality, 
when they are almost neutralized by saving-clauses in 
the pulpit, and not acted upon in daily life? This 
is in fact becoming, with the present course of events, 
one of the most serious questions of our time. The 
Evangelical creed, with its solemn and peremptory de- 
mands, is consistent no doubt with the gentlest com- 
passion towards those on the outside of the fold ; but it 
allows them no share in the reconciliation to God, or in 
the influences of the Spirit. With those, therefore, who 
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have not undergone the ' change of heart,' any fellowship 
except that of the flaved witK the ready to perish is pre- 
cluded. The Church doctrine which gives the right of 
spiritual fellowship to all the haptized, is far more siuted 
to a frank and tolerant intercourse than that trenchant 
doctrine of conversion. It is not fair to say that pro- 
fessed ' believers ' do shut out from brotherly (eliowahip 
all who are not believei-s, or that they look upon all 
their virtues as mere splendid sins. But then, is not 
their doctrine sacrificed to the truer instincts of charity 
and humility? It is probable that many good and 
devout men are perplexed by this conflict ; that they find 
more comfort in reading the biographies of tlie departed 
than in contemplating the confused religion of their 
living friends; that they would rejoice to combine the 
old reverence for the direct operations of the Spirit of 
God in some more real alliance with the recognition 
of common human worth and goodness. Meanwhile, 
Evangelical piety is still nobly and manfully represented 
in many a humble Christian life ; and the world could 
ill afford to lose either its work or its testimony. 

2. In opposition to all exclusive views of religious 
duty or perfection, a strenuous protest has been made of 
late years in behalf of the sacredness of common life. 
To affirm this sacredness, let it be understood, is some- 
thing different from what is meant by the infusing of 
religion into all that we do. The moat exclusive reli- 
gion has always professed to claim the whole life of the 
religious as its snbject and sphere. But it has been 
customary to regard the necessary affairs and relations 
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of men as in themselves common or profane, except in so 
far as they are sanctified by the touch of individual 
piety. * Ordinary life may be made holy,' was the 
religious maxim. * Ordinary life is holy,' is the protest 
of which I am now speaking. A great theological 
principle, that the whole world is a world made by God 
and redeemed to the Father by the sacrifice of the Son, 
has been carried out into the conclusions, that nothing 
belonging to the constitution of the world is to be called 
common or unclean, that national life and domestic life 
are both holy so far as they are true and genuine, and 
that the only way of sanctifying ordinary duties and 
enjoyments is by confessing them to be from God, and 
entering upon them with reverence and thankfulness. 

The growth of these convictions may be traced in 
part to the courageous and practical faith of Dr. Arnold. 
That politics and history rest upon the Divine Will, as 
manifested in Christ, was most thoroughly proclaimed 
by Coleridge. In our own generation that teaching has 
been boldly developed, and has gained the ear of the 
world. The theory that production and trade have no 
root but that of selfish competition has been resolutely 
and practically denied, and the opposite principle that 
Christian duty and fellow-work are the true basis of 
national prosperity has been embodied in permanent 
witnesses, such as the name of Christian Socialism and 
the efforts of co-operative labour. Another movement, 
known by the good-natured nick-name of Muscular 
Christianity, and for which the motto, * Walking and 
leaping and praising God,' has been suggested, has 
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vindicated the natural sacredness of the human body as 
the instrument of the spirit for its outward and every- 
day work. That all mental endowments and genial 
qualities are, antecedently to their use or abuse, gifts 
of the Spirit of God, is affirmed with a breadth which 
emulates the teaching of St. Paul himself. All the 
springs of human life, such as love, poetry, and science, 
are boldly treated as links which connect the existence 
of man with the eternal nature of God. These deter- 
mined applications of the belief that God is the .Creator 
of all things, and that every creature of God is good, 
have startled the world in general, and have awakened 
much alarm and hostility in the followers of an exclu- 
sive religion* 

The first impression made by these doctrines may be 
that, if so much universality is ascribed to the creating 
Will of God and the movements of the Holy Spirit, we 
shall lose all that is distinctive and vital in the acknow- 
ledgment of a Father, a Kedeemer, and a Sanctitier. To 
say that God is everywhere may be thought nearly the 
same thing as to say that God is nowhere ; to say that 
all men are subjects of the Divine Spirit, as to say that 
no one is really inspired or regenerated. There is some 
justification, I believe, for the alarm thus raised. A 
loose pantheistic feeling would be only a little better 
than a practical forgetfulness of God. 

But what, then, is to be done ? Not, most assuredly, 
to reject a truth specially brought home to the mind of 
this generation — a truth shining plainly in the pages of 
Holy Writ, and enforced upon us by the first principles 
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of any true belief in God. No ; the right course must 
be to look with greater simplicity to the Spirit Himself, 
whilst we theorise less about the limits of His operations. 
An earnest faith in the Holy Spirit of God is the true 
deliverance from spiritual diflSculties and dangers. 

Let it be granted, for example, that a belief in special 
and direct inspiration, which, as we have seen, is mani- 
festing itself now as at other times in various forms, may 
easily lead to fanaticism, and self- worship, and irregular 
excesses. One remedy for this danger is to deny in- 
spiration altogether. Another is to control spiritual 
excitement by hierarchical authority. Another, to turn 
men's thoughts from the uncertain motions of a Hving 
Spirit to the fixed words of the Bible. A better way 
than any of these, is to study reverently the mind of the 
Spirit, to learn what He really does for men, and with 
what kind of life He quickens them. For this know- 
ledge, the books of the New Testament will be of 
sovereign value and authority. They will show 
that it is not the work of the Spirit who quickens 
men from above to take up human nature as so 
much passive matter to be stimulated and made sen- 
sitive, but above all, to act upon the conscious will, 
making the man who submits the most obediently 
to the Spirit the inheritor, at the same time, of the 
most genuine human freedom. And the same contem- 
plation of the real nature of the Spirit will be the 
effectual safeguard against the evils, which it is feared 
may arise from a too wide assertion of the universality 
Spirit's power and presence. Let us forbear to 
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dispute whether the Spirit is here, and whether He is 
there; let jis not perplex ourselves with the hopeless 
problem of defining where His influence begins and 
where it ends; but let us remind ourselves, and one 
another, that the Spirit of God, the universal Spirit, is 
Holy, the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, and that 
His highest work is seen in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
No harm can follow from believing that this Spirit 
claims all creation as His, and is striving to govern 
every man. This is a very different thing from main- 
taining that the ordinary motives and sentiments of 
mankind represent the working of the Spirit of God, 
and are therefore to be acquiesced in as perfectly right 
and satisfactory. That would be a lazy and a corrupt- 
ing theory. To believe that all the sound relations of 
men and things are constituted according to the mind 
of Christ, and that the Spirit of God, co-operating with 
those relations, i? teaching every man to deny himself 
that he may please God, is anything but a luxurious 
faith. It might well seem on the contrary too awful to 
receive, if it did not support our best hopes as well as 
declare war against the evil that is in us. 

The faith in such a quickening Spirit must be rooted in 
the most private and solemn convictions, and must be 
strengthened by personal experience. It was whilst he 
was musing that the fire kindled in the heart of the 
devout believer of old; and no one who lives a mere 
external life will ever know what the power of the Spirit 
is to stir up the soul within. But by adding fire to fire 
new heat is generated ; and the instincts of men have 
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always responded to the truth, that the Spirit of God 
quickens societies rather than individuals. It is probable, 
therefore, that if there were a simpler interchange of 
serious convictions and hopes amongst God-fearing men, 
if the reserve which specially characterises our age and 
nation were overcome more frequently by a reverent 
sympathy, if that social life in one Spirit, of which the 
contagious eflfervescence of crowds is a parody, were more 
happily realized amongst us, we should know more 
assuredly that the Spirit of the Living God is still with 
us, and should renew the old demonstrations of the 
Spirit in the world around us. 

We should have indeed a most powerful antagonist 
to contend with in that great abstract of the outward 
shows of things which we call civilization. There are 
a hundred arguments from the common course of the 
world to persuade us that the belief in a mighty unseen 
Divine Spirit is simply no longer possible. But we have 
strong reasons also for resisting those arguments. It 
cannot be nothing to us, that if we yielded to them we 
should have to look down upon the best of our fathers 
as deluded fanatics. And what would be the result to 
ourselves ? Is there anything to attract us in the con- 
clusion that we stand alone, each in his own strength or 
weakness, face to face with the resistless force of a huge 
mechanical world? Can we bear to forfeit for this the hope 
in an infinite Spirit of love and purity and joy, whom 
outward things obey, who deals patiently with every 
man, and by whose energy our feeble and drooping wills 
may be daily refreshed and guided? It is not safe 
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indeed to believe according to our wishes ; but when 
our wishes are unselfish, and reach after the highest 
virtues, to suppose that they deceive us, is to suppose 
that we are mocked by our Maket Himself with visions 
of goodness never to be realized. Before we admit such 
a paradox, we have a right to question with the utmost 
severity those impressions which belong to the domain 
of our senses. And after all, the battle of to-day is the 
old battle. The visible world has always had a wisdom 
of its own, which it has used to enslave the tenderer and 
more hopeful energies of the human soul ; and now, as 
of old, there is a truer wisdom taught to the humble by 
the Holy Ghost of God, and they who are thus taught 
are made free indeed. Where the life-giving Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is also liberty. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE TO THE AUTHORITY 
OP CONSCIENCE AND OF REASON. 

Among the controversies of our time, relating to the 
foundations of religious belief, we are continually 
brought to the question, How does God speak to 
us in a voice which we can clearly distinguish as 
His? Is it only through the Bible, or is it also through 
other channels; as, for instance, the experience of common 
life, the records of history, natural conscience ? 

And though there may be few who, while deliberately 
stating their theories, would take up the extreme opinion 
that the written Word of God, or its interpretation by 
the Church, is the sole trustworthy source of our 
knowledge of God, or of His character ; or who would 
entirely repudiate the authority of all truths of what we 
commonly call Natural Religion; yet many do so in 
practice. 

If a passage of Holy Scripture appears to them, when 
interpreted as they have hitherto understood it, to be 
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contradictory to another, they feel it to be necessary to 
modify their view of its meaning in order to reconcile 
the two. But if, on the other hand, that which appears 
to contradict it, is not another text of Scripture, but 
what is affirmed to be a fact of history, or of science, 
or a dictate of our conscience and moral instincts, 
they are not troubled ; they think their faith requires 
them simply to shut their eyes to the latter — to put 
down by force any protests of conscience, and to believe 
all such supposed facts to be delusions. We have seen 
many remarkable cases of this of late, especially with 
reference to the doctrines taught by geology. Of course, 
with respect to geology, it may be said, and said with 
great truth, that it is, by the confession of the highest 
authorities in that science, premature to dogmatise much 
upon it, because the science is as yet in a very un- 
settled state, and geologists are changing their theories 
continually. But some considerable authorities, even in 
Convocation, appear to go much beyond this, and almost 
to protest against Christians listening at all to state- 
ments of supposed facts, from this or any other science, 
which seem to them to contradict Scripture. In the 
undiscriminating protests made against the ' Essays and 
Keviews,' many have proceeded simply upon this ground, 
that some of the statements made in that book, drawn 
from physical science, from history, or from the un- 
written law of conscience, have appeared to contradict 
what men have usually believed to be the meaning of 
Scripture. Some of these protests have not been 
directed only or thiefly against any improper spirit in 
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which the hearing of these supposed facts upon doctrines 
held aacred among us is stated; nor yet against the 
profession of belief in certain theories, by persona who 
have signed formularies held to be ir reconcile able with 
them ; but they have been directed also against the 
declaration of anything as a fact, which seemed irre- 
concilable with received doctrines. 

I cannot but think that this habit of mind is 
doing immense mischief to the cause of faith in the 
Divine Revelation contained in the Bible. It brings 
men's faith in Holy Scripture, and their observation of 
facts, and instinctive feeling of truth, into most dangerous 
collision ; it tempts some, who know the unquestion- 
able troth of the doctrines of science, and history, to 
disbelieve in the Bible altogether, as the Great Book 
of Divine Truth ; to hold it to consist of mere sacred 
but unintelligible words, which must be reverenced on 
peril of damnation, but which are out of all harmony 
with facts, as known to us in common life. Moreover 
it very much encourages that deplorable narrowness 
and bigotry, so common in our day, which, because it 
ia not in the habit of looking through words, to the 
things of which the words speak, is unable to recognise 
any belief as true, unless it is expressed in the very 
words of the Bible, or of some other formulary to 
which they happen to Jiave become accustomed. 

Now, no one, I imagine, could possibly deny that 
facts, if rightly apprehended by us, and if rightly 
ini&rpreted, wonld reveal undeniable truth relating to 
Almighty God and His character, with which oar 
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interpretations of Holy Scripture must be reconciled. 
But then, the line of argument men adopt now, is not 
so much of denying the importance of facts, or of the 
Eevelation contained in facts, but rather of demurring to 
the trustworthiness and authority of the faculties in our 
minds and consciences, by which we perceive and inter- 
pret facts. 

It is against the notion, then, of the untrustworthiness 
of our faculties when applied to reading the mind and 
nature of God in facts, whether of science, of history, 
or of conscience; and, secondly, of our being intended^ 
under the Gospel, to learn the mind of God only from 
Scripture and its interpretations, that I wish to appeal 
to Scripture. 

On all sides of us, from all quarters of the great 
horizon of himian thought, we are continually receiving 
news of what are aflSrmed to be facts. How, then, 
as religious men, believers in Holy Scripture, are 
we to deal with these facts? Are we to stop our 
ears and eyes against them, unless they happen 
to fit into the doctrines which we have gathered 
from Scripture ? Most certainly we shall never induce 
the men of science and of criticism to do so. They 
will believe their own senses rather than our aflirma- 
tions. And so we shall end in widening and fixing 
more irrevocably the chasm which sometimes separates 
religion from science. 

Surely, to shut our eyes wilfully to any fact, or our 
ears to any earnest utterance of man's heart and con- 
science, is to be guilty of a sinful want of faith in God, 
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and to incur great peril of atopping our eara against 
Him. 

When in old time the chief priests and rulers of God's 
chosen people, ' sitting in Moses' seat,' tried to silence the ■ 
fishermen apostles, bearing witness before God and 
aU the people, of facta ; their answer was, ' we cannot 
but apeak the things we have seen and heard^ They 
trusted their eyes and ears against the united voice of 
human rulers and priests enthroned in sacred seats of 
Divine authority, and interpreting by that authority the 
written Word of God. And their interpretation of 
Divine truth, taken from things which they had ' seen 
and heard,' waa the right one ; that of their adversaries, 
reading the Bible, as many of them no doubt thought, 
in humble faith, but really in dishonest and wilful 
blindness to facts, was false and blasphemous. 

So when Job's friends set themselves to justify the 
ways of God to man, on the ground of a blind faith — a 
faith really in their own prejudices and ' traditions of 
men,' and righteous Job contradicted them on the ground 
of the things which his eyes saw, and his ears heard, the 
Divine Judge justified Job, and condemned his adver- 
saries. Job trusted his clear sense of truth and justice, 
and passionately expressed the difficulties they suggested, 
and God justified him, and led him by that road into 
truth — led him to see at last the real answer to his 
difficulties. How strongly he expresses the necessity 
he was under of trusting his own inward sense of what 
was true! ' Can that which is unsavoury,' he asks, 'he eaten 
wilhout salt ? or is there any taste in the white of an egg f ' 
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(Job vi. 6.) No, in vain will you say there is ; my own 
feeling tells me it is not so ; I cannot without dishonesty 
deny what I feel to be true. You answer my diflSculties 
with denials of what nevertheless my conscience tells 
me are plain facts. * How then comfort ye me in vain, 
* seeing in your answers there remaineth falsehood f ' 
(Job XXI. 34.) 

And it is because the writers of these Tracts take their 
stand upon the opposite principle to that of which I 
have been speaking, and are labouring to awaken the 
minds of all men to the consciousness that God, the God 
revealed in the Bible, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was manifest in Him, is, indeed, near us 
always, and speaking to us in a voice that we can, if 
we will, distinctly hear, through all common facts and 
common events, and by a Spirit that dwells in us, 
that I sympathise with them, and should rejoice if I 
could at all help them. 

And so far as the authors of the * Essays and Eeviews ' 
have aimed at the same objects — have called upon us 
manfully to look all facts, of whatever kind, whether 
of criticism, of science, or of history, in the face, and 
to believe that to deny any fact is as truly to deny 
God's teaching, as to deny the words of the Bible is 
so, so far I cannot but believe they have attempted a 
work very much needed. That they have done so in a 
very mischievous and wrong way; and that their 
book, as a whole, offers wanton offence to the feelings 
and belief of earnest and godly minds amongst us, 
most earnestly believe. But the practical con- 
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elusion from this eurely is not ttat we ought india- 
criminately to condemn the whole book ; hut that the 
work which we believe these writers have tried to do in 
a wrong way, and in some cases in a moat u 
spirit, we ought to try to do in a right way. 

I wisli then to show first, that Holy Scriptm-e assumes 
that we have the power, and with it the solemn duty — 
to he fulfilled like other duties which God commands, 
under penalty of tremendous consequences if we do it 
in a wrong way — of judging of truth and falsehood, 
right and WTong ; and that, therefore, if God t 
history or in facts of any kind, we can distinctly hear 
Him. 

1. What was tlie ground of our Lord's strong con- 
demnation of the Pharisees ? 

Was it not clearly this: — That the Pharisees prac- 
tically disbelieved that man was made in the likeness 
of God ; and affirmed that he was therefore unable to 
understand the meaning and spirit, as well as the 
letter, of God's law. The Pharisees believed that G!od 
was a Being far removed from man ; a hard Master, 
issuing edicts which man was to obey at his peril, 
but of which he was not to presume to investigate the 

So, for instance, tlie observance of the Sabbath was 
commanded by God, and must, therefore, be practised in 
all cases, on peril of damnation. But the Being who 
gave this law was One whose naturfe, attributes, and pur- 
poses were utterly beyond man's ken. Man could scarcely 
more clearly understand Hia object and mind, than an 
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ox can understand that of a man. To go, therefore^ 
one step beyond the letter of His commands ; to interpret 
those commands by reference to any other standard 
besides other literal commands, if such could be found, 
was to take a leap in the dark; to venture upon a 
region most perilous to such a being as man. Obey 
and tremble, but do not presume to reason or consult 
your conscience as to the meaning of the command. 

Now, evidently, if we grant their premiss, we must 
follow them to their conclusion. If God is, indeed, 
utterly unlike us ; if His motives are xmintelligible to 
us ; if His moral nature is something inconceivable to 
us, compounded, if I may reverently so express myself, 
of materials different in kind from anything known to us, 
then evidently we cannot safely argue about the reason of 
anything that He does or says. We may obey whatever 
He expressly commands, but not in the spirit of His 
children, having a nature like His, and therefore able to 
enter into His mind, but only in the spirit of slaves who 
^ know not what their Lord doeth.^ 

But one of the chief and most characteristic parts of 
our Lord's teaching, seems to me to be the utter contra- 
diction of this whole theory; the continual assertion 
that man, as God's child, has the power, and with it the 
duty, of learning to understand the meaning and object 
of his Heavenly Father's acts, and words. Throughout, 
He appeals to the conscience and to the instinctive sense 
of truth of His disciples, as sufficient authorities ; on the 
ground of which they were at liberty, and were bound, to 
disbelieve and protest against many of the sayings of 
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those Scribes and Phariseea who yet 'sate in Moses' 
seat,' and whose doctrines were supported by ' traditions 
of elders,' consecrated by the veneration of ages. Take 
a few instances. 

In Matt. XV. 1—20, and Mark vii, 1 — 23, we are 
told that the Phariseea taught that certain external 
ceremonies purified ihe soul before God. But our 
Lord rebuked His disciples sternly for not at once 
contradicting and disbelieving the doctrines of these 
their appointed teachers. And on what ground? On 
the ground of the clear utterance of their understandings. 
' Are ye also without understanding, and perceive not ' 
that this cannot be? The fishermen disciples ought, 
He said, on this ground to disbelieve what they were 
authoritatively taught. Is this dangerous doctrine? 
All I can say is, it is our Lord's own doctrine. 

Again, the Phariseea taught that it was wrong to heal 
on the Sabbath-day. Om: Lord condemns them for so 
doing, as ' hypocrites,' that is, as men who denied what 
they nevertheless, in their hearts and consciences, if they 
consulted them honeatlyj must have known was the 
truth. And on what ground does He rest tiie demon- 
stration that they were wrong ? On the example of 
David ; and of their own practice. 

First, on the example of David, who, in a case of 
pressing need, broke the direct command of God in the 
ceremonial law, and sacrificed it to what he judged 
to. be the higher law of mercy to man in respect of his 
bodily necessities. And oar Lord's argument clearly 
justifies David's act and its grounds. No one can read 
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the passage candidly without seeing that it, as well as 
the whole context, implies that David's act was right 
in the sight of God. 

Secondly, and on precisely similar principles, He 
justifies His acts and those of His disciples, on the 
ground of tl^e practice of the Pharisees themselves. 

* What man shall there he among you^ that shall 

* have one sheep^ and if it fall into a pit on the 
^sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it 
^ out? How much then is a man better than a sheep f 

* Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days^ 
(Matt. xii. 10 — 12.) Now, unless the Pharisees did well 
in the liberty they allowed themselves of pulling out 
the ox or the ass, such an argument would have been 
manifestly unmeaning. 

But this liberty in which they allowed themselves was 
justified in their own eyes, simply by their instinctive 
sense of what must be the meaning and purpose of this 
Divine law. When their own selfish interests did not 
blind them, or lead them into wilful dishonesty, they 
saw clearly enough that their moral sense was trust- 
worthy — a true voice of God, And I do not see what 
possible meaning can be attributed to the words of our 
Lord, unless they were right in so judging. 

2. Again, our Lord in one place at least — ^Matt. 
xxi. 23 — 27, and the parallel passages — if not in more, 
seems to ground His own claim to authority as a Divine 
Teacher, upon the testimony of the general conscience of 
mankind to Him. When the Pharisees asked Him 
' by what authority He acted, and who gave Him that 
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' authority ? ' He answered in effect that His authority 
rested upon the same ground as that of St, John the 
Baptist. This at least, is, I cannot hut think, the 
obvious and natural meaning of His words : ' / also 
'will ask you one quegiion, and answer Me: the Baptism 
' of John, was it from Heaven or of men ? answer Ale.' 

The Pliariseea in their answer, with most charac- 
teristic hypocrisy, instead of saying out honestly what 
they really thought and believed, began inwardly to 
reason with themselves on the probable consequences, 
as they judged, of profession of opinion one way or 
the other. ' If we say one thing, such and such a con- 
^ sequence will follow; if we say the opposite, such 
'and such another consequence; t'.ierefore it will be 
'safest to lie — to say we do not know.' What then 
was the use of arguing with men in such a state of 
mind and conscience? They would never confess any- 
thing, however clearly they knew it to be true, if it did 
not suit their purpose. Therefore, the Divine Teacher 
refuses to argue with them at all; they must be an- 
swered ' according to their idols ' — according to their 
insincerity. 

This was no doubt the main motive, if I judge rightly, 
of our Lord's answer. But the answer also assumes clearly 
that one at least of the grounds on which our Lord's own 
authority rested, was tiie same as that on which that of 
St. John the Baptist rested. And what was that ? Not 
miracles, for ' John did no miracles.' Not his miraculous 
birth, for surely that was no more remembered than 
the birth of our Lord ; it could not have been known 
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to most men. But evidently what it did rest upon, and 
what justified all the people in listening to him while 
condemning Chief Priests and Eulers, was the testimony 
of the general conscience to him, ' All the people counted 
John a prophet J' The vox populi was in this case 
a vox Dei, How did the great Preacher in the Wil- 
derness prevail? Surely by the same process by which 
St. Paul says he made his preaching to prevail, ^bt/ 
' manifestation of the truths commending himself to every 
^ maris conscience in the sight of God^ (2 Cor. iv. 2.) 
He does not say * by clever argument commending him- 
self to every man's logical faculty,' nor yet * by ex- 
hibition of marvellous power ^ over-awing them,' but he 
says by manifestation^ by simple exhibition * of truths 
* commending ourselves to every man^s conscience in the 
^ sight of Ood.^ 

3. A similar appeal to the moral sense, as the ulti- 
mate judge of Divine authority, is made by our Lord, 
when, in the Sermon on the Mount, after warning 
us to ^beware of false prophets,' He makes the cri- 
terion by which we are to judge of them, not the 
agreement or disagreement of their doctrines with any 
traditional or other code, but their fruits — fruits dis- 
cerned, of course, by the only faculty by which they can 
be discerned, the moral sense, the inward sense of right 
and wrong, of good and evil, given us by our Creator 
as our light and guide in such matters. 

4. An unhesitating trust in the same moral sense on 
the part of a certain lawyer, in determining which part of 
the Divine Law was the most important — in deliberately 
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depreciating a part of that law relatively to another 
(Mark xii, 28 — 34), is not only not condemned by our 
Lord, but made the grovmd of one of His strongest 
commendationa ; as by itself indicating that he was 
' not far from the kingdom of God.' 

Evidently, if the Phaiiseea who thought man incapa' 
ble of judging of the mind and purpose of Almighty 
God in Hia commands to us, and if some great teachers 
in our time, who in this respect agree with them, were 
right, any such judgment of the relative importance 
of commands, all equally given by Divine authority, 
would have been moat presumptuous. 

5. Finally, our Lord seema distinctly to deny that 
His disciples were in a state of blindness to the nature 
and purposes of their Heavenly Father, when He says, 
' Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant 
' knoweth not what hia Lord doeth; but I have called 
' you friends ; for all things that I have heard of My 
' Father I have made known unto you,' (John xv. 15.) 

Such passages, then, in our Lord's own sayings — 
and many similar ones might he quoted — seem to admit 
of no interpretation, but such as not only allows, but 
commands, as a duty we owe to God and Truth, the free 
use of our moral sense of right and wrong in judging 
of the Divine authority of teachers ; in interpreting the 
meaning and intention of Divine commands ; and in 
assigning their relative importance to them. 

And if this were rigiit even before the Day of Pen- 
tecost, and even for unlearned fishermen, Jiow infinitely 
more so must it be for those, who, as St John says. 
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* need not that any man should teaxih them^ because they 
' have an unction from the Holy One, and know all 

* things ' (1 John ii. 20, 21, 27) ; * who for the time^ 
according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, * ought to he 

teachers^ having their senses exercised to discern both 
^ good and eviV (Heb. v. 12—14); who are, therefore, 
' wise men^ called upon * to judged in some sense, 
even of what an Apostle says (1 Cor. x. 15, and 
compare ii. 14 — 16) ; because they have received the 
gift of the Spirit of God * to guide them into all truth.' 
Surely, the a fortiori argument, drawn from our 
Lord's appeals to the moral sense of men in His own 
lifetime on earth, to prove the authority of the moral 
sense of Christians in the enjoyment of the fiill privi- 
leges of the Church, as stated in these and similar 
passages, is irresistible. 

II. I proceed to show how the Apostles acted upon 
this principle. 

In the book which gives an account of their acts, 
we find many striking instances of their taking the 
experience of their own lives, the events that met 
them in the exercise of their ministry, the success or 
failure of particular means they adopted for promoting 
the kingdom of God, as so many direct voices of God 
to them, declaring His Will, as certainly as a written 
Word of God, or a sensible inspiration of His Spirit 
would — and compelling alterations in their interpre- 
tation of the Bible. 

Take, for instance, the great question, so serious 
in their time, whether or not the Gospel ought to 
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be preached to the Gentilea; whether the Tenerable 
rites and ceremoniea of the Mosaic Law were esse 
tial to God's favour now as of old; whether those 
great "barriers which the wisdom of God had originally 
aet up, and which they had grown up in the habit of 
accounting so sacred, partitioning off God's chosen 
people from all other nations, were indeed to be broken 
down, and walked over as common things. They 
evidently, at first, had a clear and strong opinion tbat 
this was against the Will of God. The whole meaning 
of the ancient Scripture, as understood by most of them 
at that time ; and many words which they remembered 
of our Lord Himself, who, during His own lifetime 
on earth, had always said that He was ' not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of tlie House of Israel,' seemed to 
many of them to show that these barriers were still to 
be kept up. 

Bat while they believed this as a solemn truth of 
God — part of the Divine Eevelation to man — and would 
have held it profaneness to act upon any other belief ; 
they were startled by the sight of certain manifest 
dealings of God, which were inconsistent with it. They 
saw with their own eyes gifts of the Holy Ghost actually 
given to men of other nations. In the great gather- 
ing of the Apoatlea and Elders, recorded in Acts xv., 
St. Peter mentions what ha had seen of this kind, as 
absolutely settling the question of what was the Divine 
Will. The evidence to which he appeals, and which he 
accounts conclusive, was simply that he Had seen Oentiles 
converted to God without circumcision or auy rites of 
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the Jews. ' Men and hreihren,^ he says, ' ye know how 
' that a good while agOy God made choice among us that 

* the Oentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
' Oospel and believe. And Ood which knoweth the hearts, 
" bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ohost even as 

* He did unto us; and pat no differ enoe between us and 

* them, purifying their hearts by faith.' 

No one, I think, can candidly consider these words, 
without seeing that it was not mainly — certainly not 
only — upon the witness 6f any extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, that he here rests his conviction ; but 
upon ordinary ones — ^upon the great fact of purification 
of the heart by faith as evidenced in the life and dis- 
position. In another place (Acts xi. 17), speaking of 
the same facts — together, it is true, with the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost — ^he says : ' jPbr- 

* asmuch then as God gave them the like gifts as He 
' did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; 

* what was I, that I should tvithstand God? ' To resist 
such evidence would be, in his view, * to withstand God,' 

Such experiences, then were considered by the Apostles 
as manifestations of the Divine Will, necessitating a 
change in their interpretation of the Word of Gx>d. 
I am not concerned with any dangerous consequences 
that some may suppose would follow from such an 
interpretation of these and similar words. I believe, 
myself, that the consequences which follow from shutting 
our eyes to the truth contained in them, are much more 
dangerous ; leading in the direction even of the greatest 
of all sins, the attribution of Divine works, if not to 
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Beelzetub, yet to some other than the one only Scarce of 
true goodness. But what other interpretation can he 
put upon these passages of Holy Scripture ? I helieve 
none that la tenahle. 

If any one demurH to the applicahility of such pre- 
cedents to our use now, oo the ground that the Apostles 
had miraculous gifts for reading the heart which we 
have not ; 1 answer that audi an objection goes the 
length of debarring us from all capacity for obeying 
our Lord's command, to judge men and systems by 
their fruits ; and can only be maintained on the utterly 
untenable ground, that the men of whom St John said 
that they ' needed not that amf tnan should teach them, 
' because ihey had an unction from the Holy Oiie and kn£ta 
' all things' or those of whom the other similar words 
quoted above were predicated, were all of them miracu- 
lously inspired. 

IIL Wow if we are to give way to facts of history, so 
also surely we must to facts of science — to facts of all 
and every kind, as soon as they are ascertained to be 
facts. This opens the whole universe aijact, of truth of 
every kind, to man, God's child, as abookof Eevelation, 
written ' at viuious times, and in divers manners ; ' 
whence he may gather, and is bound to try to gather 
the knowledge of the Heavenly Father, and of His 
ways ; and by the study of which he may hope to work 
out a more and more complete ' Analogy of Natural and 
Bevealed Eeligion,' 

Let me endeavour to show how the whole method of 
God's Providence, in revealing Himself to man, would 

12. c 
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lead us to expect that He would speak to us through 
all facts. 

Take the Old Testament — take the case of God's 
ancient people. Where, and in what directions were they 
taught to look for Divine teaching? 

The Bible, it may be answered, was their great guide 
and light No doubt this is true. The inspired books, 
gradually given, were the great source of Eevelation. 
But observe what the Revelation contained in these 
books taught them as to the channels through which 
Almighty God conveyed instraction and warning to His 
people. 

Observe the marvellously comprehensive character of 
the sacred volume — how it must have led men to 
expect to hear the Voice of Gt)d in all directions. 
It contained History — the record of facts in Provi- 
dence, relating chiefly to one nation, but dealing with 
others, wherever they had to be mentioned, on pre- 
cisely the same principles though variously applied; 
attributing aU the events that happened to them to 
the same God, rewarding and punishing them, as He did 
the Israelites ; and teaching men to draw lessons as to 
His character, from these His dealings, as well as from 
those with the chosen people. It spoke also of what we 
should call natural science^ as represented in the won- 
drously comprehensive account of the Creation in Genesis; 
and in the profound thoughts, and passionate reasonings 
with God, of the Book of Job. It contained books of 
Poetry and imagination, as the Psalms and similar 
writings scattered through the whole Old Testament ; 
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Moral Eefiections, drawn from the conecieoce of right and 
TSTong, deep-seated in the hearts of all men, in the 
Books of Proveihs and Eccleaiaates ; appeals to the 
instincts and impulses of human love, taken as representa- 
tives and images of Divine love, and as having their 
toot in God, in whose image man, Hie child, was made, 
in the wonderful and teautiful ' Song of Songs.' All 
these were included in the Book given hy God to en- 
lighten His people. Surely they must have been 
intended to produce the effect, which in fact they 
did to 90 Btriking a degree produce, of leading them 
habitually to listen for the blessed voice of their 
Divine Teacher addressing them from ail sides ; to find 
there no mere shadow, no mere ' regulative ' representa- 
tion of Divine Realities, hut the very truth and actual 
presence of them ; to seek in all the provinces of thought 
and experience to meet God Himself. 

And how effectively this discipline did answer this 
purpose must be manifest to all who, with open minds, 
study Holy Scripture, 

How deeply and awfully did the Psalmists realize an 

actual Divine Presence, in all the scenes and movements 

of the material world. ' Tuou deckest Thyself with 

light as it were with a garment ; Thou spreadest out 

the Heaven like a curtain.' ' He wateretli the hills 

from above ; the earth is filled with the fruit of Thy 

works.' ' The trees of the Loed also are full of sap ; 

even the cedars of Libanus which He hath planted.' A 

thousand such sayings may be supplied by the memory 

of any student of the Bible. God was present to the 

c2 
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consciousness of every true child of Israel as really, as 
actually, as the sun and the light that touched his eyes, 
or the solid earth, the ' everlasting hills,' and adaman- 
tine rocks on which his feet rested, and which his hands 
handled. He was actually there, looking him in the 
face, piercing him through and through, with the 
arrows of His dread revelations. This is one principal 
marvel of the Book of Grod ; it is the Book that reveals 
man communing directly with God; reasoning with 
Him in profound awe, -and reverence, but also in 
filial boldness, and most complete sincerity and honesty; 
wrestling with Him in prayer, seeking * to come even to 
His seat ' (Job xxiii. 3), never hiding or dissembling any 
difficulties, but stating them with passionate earnestness, 
as a child who entirely trusts and loves his father, and 
is sure that somehow he must be Bight, and Just, and 
Grood, according to his own inward sense of those great 
words — if only he coidd see how. 

Wonderful is this actual wrestling with God, of man's 
deepest heart and soul, revealed in Holy Scripture; 
wonderftd the mighty swelling tides, and swift-flowing 
currents, of the unfathomed ocean of man's divine 
conscience, and man's infinite hopes and fears, under the 
dway and attraction of the great movements of Providence 
without, and of the stirrings of a mighty Spirit within, 
unveiled to our sight in the Book of Books; the 
Book which quite as truly reveals man in his greatness 
and his misery, as it reveals God ; and which has for 
its great central light and glory. Him in Whom God 
and Man are one — God's sorrow and Man's sorrow — 
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Giod'fl struggles and victories, and Man's struggles and 
victories — are united. 

With what awful intensity did the inspired men recog- 
nise God's Hand actually moving before them in the 
events of human history, stirring all that stirred ; holding 
still ail that was still 1 The strength of their expressions 
in stating the difficulties of Providence, is often very 
startling, and would sound to the weak and unreal faith 
of our time, utterly profane ; though it waa, indeed, 
faith, not unbelief, that made them speak out all their 
difficulties so strongly ; it was their filial trust in 
God, often so nobly expressed by Job. Consider the 
words of Jeremiah : ' Wilt Thou be altogether as a liar 
unto me, and as waters t/tat Jh.il?' (Jeremiah xv. 18), 
or those similar ones of Moses : ' Lord, wherefore hast 
Thou so evil intreated this people f mkyisittkat Thou hast 
' sent me? For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in Thy 
' name, he hath done evil to this people; neither hast Thou 
' delivered Thy people at all.' (Exodus v. 22, 23). Or 
consider the many burning words of Habakkuk in 
contemplating the triumph of the Chaldjeana over God's 
people: 'Art Thou not from everlasting, Lord my God, 
mine Holy One ? we shall not die. Lord, Thou hast 
ordaitied them for judgment ; and 0, mighty God, Thou 
hast established them for correction. Thou art of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look upon 
iniquity ; wherefore lookest Thou upon them that deal 
treacherously, and holdest Thy tongue when the wicked 
devoureth the man that is more righteous than he?' 
Why dost T/iou show me iniquity and make me to 
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' behold grievance f How refreshjiig are these strong 
sayings of inspired men, after the timid half-tmths, 
the parrot-like repetitions and hollow echoes of nn- 
realized traditions ; the ' orthodox lying far Qod^ as 
Coleridge happily called it— denying manifest truths of 
experience, or of conscience, in the supposed interests of 
orthodoxy — sometimes to be observed in modem ser- 
mons and religious treatises. And is not the great 
reason of the difference, that the great men of God of old 
looked for a God present to them, Whose actnal working 
they could discern in all things about them, and within 
them ? Whereas we, as in onr miserable unbelief we 
are ready to believe, are not taught by Him in any 
way we can clearly discern. 

Do the words I have q^uoted from Habakkuk look as 
if he doubted his power of judging as to what was just, 
and what unjust? Did he quiet himself by saying, as 
some in oat time would have had him say, ' God's 
' justice is a different thing from man's ; I must not 
' trouble myself to judge of such questions ; they are 
' beyond and above me.' Or did he put down all such 
difficulties that met him as profane, and set himself, like 
Job's friends, to contradict manifest facts ; to say that 
there Moaa ' taste in the lehite of <m egg ' — that things 
tcere just, which his feeling and conscience plainly told 
him were not so? No; if he had, he would have 
missed most precious lessons which God was intend- 
ing to teach him. 

The enemies of God said that God was unjust. They 
appealed to facts. They showed how the Chaldteans, 
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that ''nation of robbers that dealt treacherously^ were 
victorious ; Low they oppressed the righteous and pros- 
pered. Habakknk did Dot deny one jot of the force 
of these difficulties. He felt all their terror, and ex- 
pressed it far more strongly than God's enemies did. 
But God taught him to wait. ' The vision,' He saye — 
the sight of the truth — 'is yet for an appointed time ; but 
' at the end it shall speak and not lie. JTwvgh it tarry, 
' wait for it / because it will surely come, it will not tarry.' 
So Habakkuk answers, '7 will stand upon my watch, and 
' set me upon the Umer ; and mill vxttch to see what He 
' wiU say unto me; and what I shall answer when I am 



It is manifest that the Prophet in these words meant, 
that God's answer would come to hira through facts, 
through events, which, from his ' watch-tower,' he 
would see. When he was ' reproved,' when liis adver- 
saries accused him of bearing false witness of God; 
because, they thought, God was not just — would not 
punish the wicked, or avenge the righteous — be would 
say nothing till he had something real to say. He 
would wait for God's answer in facts, sure that in the 
end a complete and a true answer would come. 

' Yes,' some will answer, ' Habakkuk might do this, 
' because he was an inspired man ; he could see what 
' God did ; he could discern amidst the maze of earthly 
' events the Hand of God moving. But it is not so 
' with us ; we liave no such Divine Teacher to guide ws.' 
And so, in the same way, we are told that all our 
perception of the facts of Creation round us may be 
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fallaciooB, and that the doctrines we found upon such 
grounds, must be at once given up, if they clash with 
the Bible, or with what we hold the Bible to mean. 
Inspired men could see the meaning of facts, coidd dis- 
cern God's working, and read His mind in them, but 
we cannot. ' Come without prejudice ' — (or vnih all our 
modem prejudices? the pryvdida implanted in us by a 
modem English education 7) — ^to the Bible, and you will 
infallibly see what that means ; but you cannot see the 
meaning of history — ^that was the privilege only of 
inspired men. 

Now^ I cannot sufficiently express how miserable 
such a principle of interpretation appears to me ; how 
utterly it seems to me to devoid the Divine Book of 
its use for the teaching of all nations ; for the guidance 
of our steps through life in the actual modem world ; 
how it implies that we, who live in the blessed light of 
the final Revelation of God — ^who are brought, we are 
told, into nearer fellowship with God than any of our 
forefathers — are really in a lower state than any of 
them ; how it would lead us to look upon the Bible as 
a book of wonders unpractical to us, because recording 
a state of things different in kind as well as degree from 
that in which we are living. 

IV. But I am glad to be able to appeal to some of 
our greatest authorities against all such notions, to 
show that they held that we are able to hear the Divine 
voice as clearly as men of God of old ; that they did 
not hold that, though the Christians of the first age 
could be taught of God by facts, we cannot be so. 
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First refer to Bishop Butler. 

It is utterly unintelligible how men of diacem- 
meat can appeal to Bishop Butler as a witness only to 
human ignorance, and to the limitations of our human 
faculties, and not also quite equally to the certainty of 
human knowledge, and the trustworthiness of human 
instincts, within those limits. The ' Sermons ' were 
confessedly written mainly with the view of vindicating 
the authority of conscience, or of our moral instincts, 
as truly echoing, and in some sense revealing, the dic- 
tates of Eternal Justice and Truth. This cannot be 
denied; though in speaking of Butler men seem often 
entirely to forget it. But tlie ' Analogy ' (as Mr. Maurice 
has admii-ably shown, in one of the most valuable parts 
of his answer to llr, Manael), at least equally vindicates 
the authority of man's inward sense of truth. 

For what is this great book? 

It is an attempt to confirm the truth or probability 
of a professed Kevelation, supposed to be of questionable 
truth, by its analogy with a system of things which, 
it assumes, all men certainly hnow to exist, and liave the 
power to intei-pret. And what is this system of things ? 
N^o leas than the Constitution of Nature considered as 
revealing the manner of acting, the principles of moral 
government of the unseen God, who originally established, 
and who is now and for ever ordering that Constitution. 
What mighty powers of discernment of the inner 
heart and meaning of phenomena ; of the real truth of 
things, and of their causes ; must the author of such a 
treatise have attributed to man 1 For, evidently, if 
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man's faculties are not eqnal to the task of interpreting 
the ' Constitation of Nature,' and of interpreting, also, 
that vast and complex body of truth contained in 
Scripture, with which that Constitation is to be com- 
pared, the whole yalidity of the argument at once fieJls 
to the ground* 

What can be the force of an argument supporting 
' Bevealed Beligion' by comparing it with ' Natural Be- 
ligion,* if there is no certain truth in the latter? And 
as to oyerruUng objections to the truth of doctrines, 
drawn from facts, on the ground of human ignorance, 
if we can appeal to the facts of nature and history in 
confirmation of the truth of doctrines, with what con- 
sistency can we refuse to allow the force of objections 
drawn by the same fsiculties from the same soTirce, 
against doctrines ? 

No book, therefore, more unequivocally affirms man's 
power of discernment of feu^ts, and of their moral 
interpretation, as revealing the character of Almighty 
God, than Bishop Butler's 'Analogy.' I would refer 
to Mr. Maurice's very striking remarks to which I have 
already alluded, for an impressive comment upon the 
* Analogy ' so considered. 

Next I appeal to Bishop Andrewes — also, I presume, 
an author not likely to be charged- with dangerous 
rationalism. 

In his controversy with the French Presbyterian Du 
Moulin, on Episcopacy, he has to consider the question. 
Whether or not Episcopacy is essential to the being of 

'"Hurch, or only to its perfection ? whether a Church 
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can be a trae Church of Christ without it ? and whether 
or not salvation may ordinarily be had in a Non- 
Epigcopal Church ? 

Bishop Aodrewes answers unhesitatingly, or even 
vehemently, in the affirmative. And he rests his ver- 
dict not upon the ground of any words of Scripture, nor 
upon any decree of the Church Universal, but upon this 
fact — that he sees Churches standing without it. 

• He must needs,' says the great Bishop, ' be stone- 
' blind that see* not Churches standing without itj he most 
' needs be made of iron, and hard-hearted, that denies 
' them salvation. We are not made of that metal ; we 
' are none of those ironsides.' ' 

Kow what does the Bishop mean by ' seeing Churches 
standing f ' Evidently seeing unmistakeable fruits of 
the Spirit of God brought forth by them ; of the reality 
and true nature of which fruits, therefore, he held that 
we were competent judges, and in deference to which he 
repudiated extreme views of the necessity of episcopacy 
and of apostolical succession. 

Bishop Andrewes then did not refer the faculty by 
which St. Peter and the other Apostles perceived clearly 
the fruits of the Spirit of God in some uncircumcised 
men, and grounded upon that perception a new inter- 
pretation of the Divine Will, to any miraculous or 
exceptional privilege of inspiration granted to them as 
Apostles ; but he claimed it as part of the heritage of 
God's children in all ages and places. And in ascer- 
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taining the mind of God, he did not refer, only to the 
written volume of Scripture, or to the edicts of Councils, 
but to the records of experience, as understood by the 
faculties given us by God for that purpose. Like the 
Apostles in the beginning, he thought we were bound 
to interpret Scriptui^e in axjcordance with the ascertained 
facts of history, and with the present dealings of the 
God of the Bible, as He is seen by us to be actually 
working, now and always. 

Lastly, as to the trustworthiness of our moral in- 
stincts, and the duty incumbent upon us of interpreting 
Scripture in accordance with them, I appeal to another 
sufficiently safe authority — the late Professor Blunt. 

In his ' Hulsean Lectures ' for 1832, p. 67, occur these 
words — * A scheme of interpretation (of Scripture) cannot 
he correct^ which sets our own moral instincts in oppo^ 
' sition to Ood!s decrees^ 

We need not, I think, be very uneasy, while 
rationalising in company with Bishop Buder, Bishop 
Andrewes, and Professor Blunt. 

But we ought to be uneasy, we ought indeed to 
tremble, if we ever venture, on the ground of what we 
suppose to be the meaning of any part of Scripture, to 
deny a plain fact, when ascertained by history, by 
criticism, by natural science, or by any of the instru- 
ments which God has given us for the purpose of in- 
vestigating truth ; lest, in so doing, we class ourselves 
in Gk)d's judgment with those who tried by threats to 
put down some who were stating * things which they 
had seen and heard ; ' or with Job's Mends, who did 
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ttis very thing, and so indeed were found, even while 
they ' thought they did God eervice,' to be really fight- 
' ing against God,' and ' kicking against the pricks,' 

V, But why should we be so in eamcBt upon these 
great questions? why should it be so important to vin- 
dicate for mankind the power to judge of right and 
wrong, good and evil, truth and falsehood ? 

I answer, first, because on no other ground can we 
hold firm any religious belief whatever. 

Hr, Mansel in his Bampton Lectures, and in some 
smaller publications of an earlier date, has thrown the 
utmost contempt and ridicule upon the reasonings of 
German metaphysicians; has represented them as a 
sort of jugglery, a kind of intellectual thimble-rig. 
I do not profess to be able to follow him in all the 
marvellous metaphysical puzzles he has set before us; 
but I think I perceive that in this field of mental exer- 
ciBB he can out-do all the subtlest of German jugglers, 
and defeat them with their own weapons. Let the pea 
be truth ; let the faculty by which it is attempted to 
detect its whereabout be the logical faculty ; let the 
thimbles be managed by the miraculous fingers of Pro- 
fessor Mansel ; we may safely defy the cleverest of the 
German confraternity to tell us at the end of the per- 
formance, where is that pea. But after all, when it is 
over,— when the play is played out, — we must ask, and 
ask most sadly, What is truth — moral and spiritual 
truth — truth about God and His character? Have 
we no better answer to give to these most solemn, 
most awful questions, than these subtleties? Have 
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we no higher powers to call into play to give the answer ? 
I believe Mr Mansel wrote his Lectures with the direct 
purpose of showing the yanit j of these instruments ; 
and that he has done this work admirably. As argu- 
mefUa ad OermanoSy his Lectures are most effective. ^But 
then, to common minds, he seems to have gone much 
further; and together with the Grerman metaphysics, 
to have endeavoured to discredit the security of every 
other ground of human knowledge. There are indeed 
many noble passages in this book ; but they are some 
in which, by a happy inconsistency, he appeals to 
faculties in which, in the rest of his Lectures, he en- 
deavours utterly to destroy our faith. I know he denies 
the truth of the charge. But he would give us more 
satis&ction if he would tell us clearly what faculty in 
human nature he believes really is trustworthy? What 
tribunal has he left within us not discredited, to which we 
may safely carry our appeal on the question, Wliat is 
truth ? As it is, his book reads to men of ordinary 
minds, simply as an attempt to found upon the assertion 
of the impossibility of any man knowing anything 
certainly, a claim to impose his own belief upon all other 
men. It seems to us a very clever defence of the 
modem form of infidelity, which consists not in denying 
anything positively, but in complete philosophical scepti- 
cism ; in denying that we know, or can know, anything 
about the great matters of theology. But it is peculiar 
to Mr. Mansel, that the conclusion he draws from 
this is, that he and those who hold with him are 
^ainly right — that all other men are bound as they 
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fear Grod, to give in their allegiance to their belief. And 
he appears to teach ua — and many men of great ahility 
and acuteness, such aa the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Pnsey, 
and lately Mr. Woodgate in his comment upon the ' Essays 
and Eeviews,' seem to teach the same — that our duty in 
matters of faith is simply submission. But submission 
to whom ? To our teachers. But what if they happen 
to be nationalists, Buddhists, Atheists? To this we 
never receive any satisfactory answer. I know nothing 
of Professor Manael's antecedents ; nor of what the 
views of his own teachers may have been ; but one 
would like to ask whether his views are the same as 
theirs, or different? If different, by what authority has 
he thought himself justified in abjuring their doctrines ? 
Certainly whatever else may be his characteristic quali- 
ties, I should not have guessed one of them to be 
unquestioning docility to his tutors and governors, who- 
ever they might happen to be. Had some great teachers 
of our time been his tutors, one cannot help thinking 
they would have found him very indocile indeed. Faith, 
it is said, is the gift of God. In some senses God's 
mercy defend us from ever denying that so indeed it is. 
But surely this does not mean that the arbitrary will of 
God — if such a thing exist or can exist — fixes for each 
of us our belief. For if so, missions would be profane ; 
all controversy would be wickedness. 

In support of this strange doctrine of submission — 
submission irrespective, it would seem, of its object- 
submission in one man to one set of teachei-s, in another, 
we must suppose, to quite another, under whom Divine 
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Providence has been pleased to place him — as our 
one duty in matters of faith, we may often hear 
quoted our Lord's sayings, pommanding us to be- 
come as little children, and to cultivate a childlike 
faith. But those who do so, forget that we have an 
inspired comment upon these precepts of our Lord, 
distinctly forbidding such an interpretation of them; 
distinctly limiting their applicability to the temper and 
disposition of the heart and feelings, and warning us 
against understanding them to command childlikeness 
of mind and judgment. ^ Be not children in under- 
* standinQy says St. Paul; ^howheit in malice he ye 
* children, hut in understanding he men ' (1 Cor. xiv. 20). 

It must, then, be of the utmost importance to main- 
tain the authority of man's moral instincts^ because on 
no other ground is it possible to build any sure belief 
of any kind. 

But, secondly^ it is important to do so, because we 
shall otherwise shut ourselves out from the use of one of 
the chief sources of knowledge of God, and of right 
interpretation of His written Word. 

If God, our heavenly Father and Guide, is really 
with us everywhere — if, while He has given us His 
written Word as a light shining in a dark place — a 
voice speaking to us to direct us in our way, it is the 
very object of that light to help us to see Him working 
near us now and everywhere ; and of that voice to enable 
us to recognise it when it speaks elsewhere — ^then must 
it be a wanton waste of our privileges, not to make use 
of those powers. 
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I believe tliat it is, in a great degree, in conse- 
quence of our neglect of these pregnant truths, that the 
common run of our sermons and religioua treatises have 
become bo proverbial for unreality, want of originality 
and freshness of thought and feeling. 

Let me now give instances of dangerous misinterpre- 
tations of Holy Scripture, arising, it would seem, either 
fromraen'awantoffaithinthe dictates of conscience or of 
good sense, when speaking upon matters that come pro- 
perly within the limits of the authority, or jurisdiction of 
those faculties ; or else from neglect of honest observation 
of the actual dealings of Divine Providence, as recorded . 
in history; and giving great offence to honest minds. 

1 . In sermons, in tracts, and in books of fiction, in 
which men delight in what might be called playing at 
Providence — making a fancy-picture of what the writers 
would like the course of Providence to be — ordered 
according to what, on account of its merely imaginative 
character, has been called ' poetical justice ' and without 
due sense of the solemn responsibility involved in thus 
interpreting Providence to men — we are often taught that 
virtue will always be rewarded by earthly prosperity, and 
ain punished by outward and visible judgments in this 
world ; an assertion as manifestly contrary to historical 
fact, as the assertion which Gralileo was forced to make 
was contrary to physical science. But many earnest and 
good men seem to think it their duty to shut tlieir eyes 
to such facts. If they gave earnest heed to tliem, they 
would be led to see the undeniable truth, that Scripture, 
<M a whole, and if single passages are interpreted accord- 
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ing to the ^ analogy of fisdth/ does not teach any such 
doctrine, but rather the reverse. 

2. Again^ we often find in sermons and other religious 
treatises, some of the strongest texts in Holy iScriptore, 
describing the wickedness of Doeg^ of Judas, of the 
world in its fearful maturity of moral and spiritual cor- 
ruption before the Flood, applied to all men, every- 
where; including many who, in Scripture language, 
would have been called 'righteous,' 'blameless,' even 
'perfect and upright;' and this in some cases in 
which Scripture distinctly limits the applicability of its 
words to certain specified persons. So Psalm liii. 4; 
' They are all gone out of the way, they are altogether 
^ become abominable ; there is also none who doeth good, no, 
' not one^ is often quoted as if it applied to all men ; 
to a St. John, or a St. Paul, a Nathanael, or a holy 
woman, in the maturity of their Christian goodness: 
whereas in that very Psalm, the next verse (v. 5), dis- 
tinguishes between these enemies of God, and God's 
true people. ' Are not they without understanding that 
*work wickedness; eating up My people as if they 
* would eat bread?' It must be clear to any one 
reading the whole Psalm, that the ' all/ in v. 4, is meant 
to be affirmed only of a whole class — the ungodly that 
oppressed God's people — ^but not of God's true people 
themselves ; and conscience surely would tell .us, they 
cannot be affirmed of all men. St. Paul, in Bom. iii., 
quotes the passage, to show that 9ome men under the 
ne even of God's people, were utterly wicked, and 
»fore, the law was no sufficient security against 
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wickedness. But would any one seriously maintain, that 
lie would have applied these words to Noah, Daniel, and 
Job ? Neither, surely, would any one ever apply them 
to all holy and gentle ChristiaQ saints and martyrs — and 
some such there are, we may hope, in all congregations 
— if they kept their eyes and their consciences open to 
facts, and did not dishonestly shut them to the tmth of 
things, as they exist in the world. 

3, Again, we often hear dangerous and immoral 
apologies for, or palliations, if not actual denials, of the 
sins ot" patriarchs and Old-Testament- saints, springing 
evidently from the notion, that we are bound to silence 
the voice of conscience whenever it seems to con- 
demn what we, at the time, hold to be the meaning 
of a written Word of God ; and not rather to listen 
to it, that it may guide us to the true meaning. 
Hence grievous wounds inflicted upon the moral sense of 
our hearers ; most dangerous collisions between Scrip- 
ture and conscience, between what they erroneously 
hold to be the Word of God without, and what really 
is the Spirit of God within them ; issuing too often in 
alienation of the souls of earnest men from the life- 
giving Word of God, because their teachers have led 
them to believe that it teaches some incredible things, 
which it really does not teach. 

4. Another subject on which it la common to hear 
doctrines preached, incredible, because unreasonable, is 
the-nature of that Eternal Life we are to look for in 
Heaven. 

We may often hear it asserted that tliis is to consist 
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exclusively of worship, in the most literal sense of that 
word; that Heaven for man is an eternal Church- 
service. 

This idea is founded upon an exclusive attention to 
certain isolated passages of H0I7 Scripture, mostly taken 
from evidently figurative parts of the Book of Revela- 
tion, which speak of Heaven as for ever resounding with 
songs of praise. But every Christian will allow that 
we are bound to be very careful not so to interpret these 
texts as to make them contradict, or be directly at variance 
with, other texts of Scripture, or with the frmdamental 
verities of the Creeds — such, for instance, as the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, or of the Ascension. Yet this latter 
— the Christian doctrine of the Ascension of our Lord, 
as explained in our Articles — aflGirms that that which 
our Lord carried up into Heaven to live there for ever, 
was human nature complete : all the powers of a perfect 
man. It was not only the devotional, or contemplative 
powers of our nature, but the practical also ; and the 
feelings also of a perfect man — personal aflFection and 
friendship for instance — that our Lord carried up with 
Him into Heaven. Does any one believe that these 
powers, being carried into Heaven, are to lie dormant 
there for ever? Is it not manifest that there must be 
some exercise for them all ? Heaven, then, must be a 
wider place — the glorified nature of man infinitely more 
many-sided than some men seem apt to think. And 
though it is indeed true that Heaven will for ever re- 
sound with songs of praise, yet these songs may spring 
from an infinite number of different sources — from 
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pleasure in active occupation ; from the enjoyment of 
personal friendship and love ; from the contemplation 
of, and from every kind of occupation among, ever-new 
worka of the Almighty Father; from turning over 
new and varied pages of the Great Book of Creation 
and of Providence. Will any one maintain that 
a glorified spirit will be more, spiritually-minded, more 
full of love of God, than ' God manifest in the fleah ' 
was ? Yet He had room in Hia human nature for per- 
sonal friendship for friends ; as well as for the perfect 
Love of God. Or will any one deny that the Perfect 
Man delighted Himself in the contemplation of the 
flowers of the field, the fowls of the air, the great order 
of God's works ? Surely there must be room in heaven 
for the infinite pleasure of studying God's works, for 
' dressing and keying ' the marvellous ' garden ' of a 
perfected universe, in all its infinite expanse, in all its 
unnumliered provinces. 

This seems undeniably the doctrine of Scripture if 
taken as a whole, and if interpreted in harmony with 
those great Creeds, which so wonderfully embody the 
leading doctrines of Scripture. 

But what I wish here to urge is, that men would have 
been led to see this to be the real meaning of Holy 
Scripture, had they been in the habit of interpreting 
it under the guidance of conscience and sound reason, 
and of the honest observation of God's actual working 
in Creation and Providence as manifest now and always. 
They do not so interpret it, because they think it 
dangerous and ralionalislie to listen to these trae voices 
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of God while reading the written Word of Grod. Hence 
manifold misinterpretations ; — hence doctrines taught in 
sermons and elsewhere^ that no man of healthy mind 
and conscience can possibly believe. 

And generally it is chiefly, unless I am much mis- 
taken, from a distrust in that clear voice of truth within 
us, which is intended to be listened to with reverence 
and honesty, but which men endeavour forcibly to stifle 
and to fight against, as Balaam fought against the 
angeL, that men are so apt to take texts apart from their 
contexts, and do not interpret single passages of Holy 
Scripture in harmony with the whole drift and purpose 
of it. 

Men go into the living garden of Holy Scrip- 
ture, full of flowers and fruits of infinitely varied 
colour, fragrance, and life, growing freely out of the 
soil and in the air, out of which Divine inspiration 
fashioned and produced them; and, tearing them 
up into separate shreds, deprived of life and sap by 
being violently torn from the living world to which 
they belonged, they cut them into arbitrary, fantastic 
shapes ; then putting these dried shreds into the 
kaleidoscope of a frivolous, ever-shifting fancy, they 
shake it to and fro ; and bidding us look into the strange 
picture thus made up — (and if the pieces be but cut 
small enough, and the shaking be but persevering 
and skilftil enough, there is scarcely any conceivable 
figure which they may not be made to assume) — they 
tell us it is Revelation — ^tbr is not every word in it a 
' or a piece of one ? Men are led into this kalei- 
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doacoptc uae of Holy Scripture by the habit of shutting 
their eyea to plain facts, and the ear of their souIb 
to the clear voice of conscience, in common life, and 
thence practising the same blindness in reading Scrip- 
ture also ; in all of which fatal habits it aeema to me 
Mr. Mansel does his best to confirm us. 

VI. What, then, it may be asked, is the practical 
conclusion to be drawn from what has been said? 
What course ought we to adopt in the face of apparent 
collisions between Scripture and fact, God'a Word 
and God's works? Let me endeavour to answer this 
question. 

Now, most undoubtedly, great weight ought to be given 
to whatever Holy Scripture has always been underatood 
to teach. If we are to pay reverent attention to all 
facta, and to the voice of the general conscience of man- 
kind, certainly there is no truth to which these two 
bear such mighty witness as to the Divine authority 
of Holy Scripture. That Book which, for 180O years, 
has received the unanimous homage of Christen- 
dom, in all its many divisions, as the very Word of 
God ; before whose shrine a vast array of the men of 
greatest minds, the kings of the world of human in- 
tellect, have cast their CTOwns in devout reverence ; 
to whose Divine glory and power in spiritual matters, 
an array of names, very far more deserving of our 
reverence, the saints and martyrs of Christendom, 
amidst all their differences and divisions, still bear 
consistent witness ; — the Book which lias been always 
confessedly the light and glory of the Cliurch of 
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Christ in all ages and countries ; the source of all the 
noble lives which have been the ' salt of the earth,' and, 
in more ways than we know, of the ever-advancing 
civilization of the' Christian part of the world, as com- 
pared with all others; — ^this Book, surely, we may assume, 
must be indeed Divine. It has been said, * We praise 
not the Gods* — ^not, that is, as if our praise could confer 
any benefit upon them, or as if they wanted it ; and I feel 
it would be a ludicrous presumption in me to praise the 
Bible, as if any praise of mine could add one jot to its 
claim to our reverence. But as some things I have 
said, with respect to the freedom with which the Divine 
Book should be studied, may possibly be misunder- 
stood ; let me add here that I, for my part, have not 
the slightest shadow of doubt, that the Bible will hold 
its ground till the end of time as the very Word of 
God ; the great light of fallen men through the shoreless 
ocean of speculation relating to the nature of God and 
of man ; and to all the questions that most deeply con- 
cern us as spiritual and immortal beings. Like Him, 
Who is its one central light, in W^hom all its many 
parts are one, I believe it may have to undergo in some 
respects a kind of death and dissolution of the sacred 
body in which its Divine Spirit may at any time walk 
the earth ; but that it will only do so to rise again in 
renewed and increased glory, fitted for a wider and more 
universal dominion. Neither can I ever believe that 
the great Creed, in the faith of which all the saints 
of Christendom have worshipped God in life and death, 
can be other than eternally true in all its fundamental 
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verities. I belieTe that the mora honestly we face all 
the facts of history, of aciencej and of conscience, the 
more deeply shall we leam to feel its truth ; the more 
Hui-ely shall we be rewarded in the end, hy being able to 
answer all those who in the infancy of our faith sup- 
ported it by ' evidences,' with the words of the Samaritan 
converts, ' Now we believe, not because thon hast told 
' us, but we have heard it ourselves, and know that this 
' is indeed the very Word of God.' 

But as to the precise province and limits of the in- 
spiration and infallibility of Scripture, we may, pro- 
bably, often be compelled to adopt new theories in 
deference to unquestionable facts. There are very few 
intelligent and educated Christians now, who hold the 
verbal inspiration of the sacred writers, or who would deny 
that on matters of chronology, of bare woi'da — such as 
what was the precise inscription on the Cross — they 
were liable to error ; because there was not a ' dignus 
vindics modus' — the miracle of inspiration was not 
wanted, and therefore was not worked. If we are 
driven ultimately to give up altogether the scientijie 
inspiration of Holy Scripture ; I do not see that that 
need alarm us, I believe the Bible will hold its own still, 
though in the great undertaking of endeavouring to 
render unto science, or unto history, the things that 
properly belong to science or history, so as, at the 
same time, not to fail to ' render unto God the things 
that are God's,' we may have to adopt new principles 
of apportionment between these two proTincea of true 
knowledge. 
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When science then and the Bible seem to us to clash, 
what are we to do? I cannot think that the advice 
lately given us by the Bishop of Oxford, that we should 
throw overboard any doubts suggested to our minds, as 
we should a loaded shell, is sound and wise. To do 
so would, I must say, seem to me a very cowardly 
proceeding. Is the house of our faith made of such 
brittle materials, that it can be so easily shattered? 
Surely all that such explosions will ultimately shatter, 
will prove to have been nothing worth the keeping ; no 
real part of the faith, but some hollow idol which we 
have worshipped as Divine ; but which the sooner it is 
shattered, the better for us. This advice goes to en- 
courage men in the miserable delusion, — ^in which, we 
may hope and believe, the Bishop of Oxford would be 
one of the last to wish to encourage them, — ^that compre- 
hensive knowledge of facts, and honest attention to the 
voice of sound reason, are enemies to Christian faith, 
instead of being its best and firmest earthly support 

Evidently our duty is, in such cases, to do nothing 
hastily, but, like Habakkuk, to keep our eyes open, and 
wait till we see unquestionable truth ; and when we do 
so, to give way to it as we fear God. * I will stand upon 

* my watch, and set me upon the tower; and will watch 
^ to see what He will say unto me, and what I shall 

* answer when I am reproved.' ^ 

^ Admirable instances of this honesty in facing facts, and in absti- 
nence from saying anything when unable to see the way with certainty, 
may be found in the late Mr. Shergold Boone's most valuable two 
volumes of Sermons. See especially that ' On the Dispensation of 
Pain.' ' 
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We mnat believe that God does speak to us intelligiblj" 
in all facta. The works of Almighty God must each 
hear the impress of His Nature. They are a coinage 
stamped with the superscription, and more or less with 
the image, of that Great King in whose kingdom we 
everywhere, and for ever, dwell. 

And when a Hugh Miller, or other man of reverent 
and devout mind, at the discoveiy of a stone marked 
with the faint image of some ancient plant or animal 
long buried in the dust of ages, is seen to grow pale 
and tremhle— as others might while reading one of the 
great and awful passages of the Kible, or written Word 
of God— this shows not his superstition, but his wisdom, 
and true faith. For stones are facta, and every tact 
must inevitably bear upon theology, upon the knowledge 
of the universal God, and faith. ' Stones,' and all things 
do indeed preach mighty ' sermons,' which he that hath 
ears to hear, and eyes to see, can read ; and the Heavens 
and the Earth and all that they contain must inevitably 
either ' declare the glory of God,' or if we may without 
irreverence for a moment suggest such a thought, the 
oppoBtte of His Glory. If the heathen sage coidd say, 
' Homo sum, Jiumani nihil a me alienwm puto,^ a Christian 
may equally aay, ' FUius sum Dei Creatoris, Dei regentis, 
Divini nihil a me alienum puto.' 

Every work of God must be of infinite, unfathomable 
interest, for it reveals to man, whose mind is made 
in His image, sometruth about the Will and Nature of 
Him in Whom we, and all creatures in Heaven and 
Earth, ' live and move and have our being.' 
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And if we have faith in the Bible, as indeed the Word 
of God, we shall be sure that, in the end, all investi- 
gations of facts will bear testimony to its substantial 
truth; and that by the combined study of it, and of 
that other great Book of God, whose alphabet consists 
of all the facts of physical science, of human history, of 
abstract philosophy, a greater, and ever greater 'Analogy 
of Natural and Revealed Religion' will be worked 
out for us by the honest researches of all who ^feel 
after Ood^ if haply they may find Him ' in every pro- 
vince of His working ; and that, at last, * with purgid 
ear^ we shall hear how * all creatures ' do indeed 'make 
a perfect diapason to their great Lord^ — that diapason 
being a version in facts of that which the Book of God 
expresses in words. 

And although it is undeniable that some facts are 
of greater importance than others, and that it is part 
of our royal privilege, as children of Him who made 
all things, to be able to discern the relative importance 
of all truths ; yet there is great danger of our abusing 
this privilege, by neglecting large and most important 
parts of the Divine Revelation contained in facts, under 
the delusion that they are not personally interesting 
to ourselves. The narrow and selfish spirit which has 
too often disgraced our religious inquiries, the dark Gal- 
vinism which has led men to accept contentedly a 
theology, which gave up other men to inevitable per- 
dition, decreed, irrespectively of all merit — ^in any sense 
of that word — ^by the irresistible power of God, provided 
'^nly it gave them ground for hope of happiness for 
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themselves, has unconsciously tainted tiie religious in- 
quiries of many who would indignantly repudiate such 
a theology. They have not perceived that to allow 
the slightest suspicion of injustice, or partiality, or 
cruelty, in the Divine Government towards any creature 
of whatever kind, to lurk in the darkness of men's minds, 
is to strike at the root of all security for just treatment of 
all other creatures. If it is not ahaolute justice and mercy 
to all, that governs the Divitje dealings, there can be no 
security for justice to any. The caprice which at one 
time strikes othera, may, some other time, strike us. 
What avails it to assert that God, and not chance, 
governs all, if we build up again the falsehood we have 
just overturned, by asserting that it is chance or caprice 
which governs God ? Every act, therefore, of the Divine 
government must, it is evident, have a personal interest 
for every one of us. If there is ' no respect of persons 
with God,' neither can there be any in theology. 

All facts therefore have a high interest to every child 
of God. Even if we will limit ourselves to a merely 
.-^elfish theology— care only for what we think concerns 
ourselves personally— still, even then, every fact is im- 
portant to us, because every fact reveals the character of 
our God. Nor do I see how in the face of the progress 
of human knowledge, we can retain our belief in the 
Nicene Creed, unless we can, either by faith, or else 
by cleai vision, maintain the belief that — 

•ThDugb tramuB 
Half bid, bj fslsehood'e mista. 
Creation is a loot of God, 
Its true eijiresflion— C/iWaCi.' 
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But if this is to be done, it must be by fearless 
honesty in interpreting the Bible in harmony .with 
right reason, with an enlightened conscience, and with 
all facts of experience. I cannot doubt that a very 
large part of that sad and terrible infidelity and scepti- 
cism, which has laid hold of some of our noblest minds, 
is owing to the causes I have, in this tract, endeavoured 
to state — to dishonest blindness to fact and truth, 
moral and intellectual, in their religious teachers. 

Difficulties that meet us in speculation, and that are 
raised by some whom we call infidels, are ofiten very 
angels of God stopping our way, because it is perverse 
before Him ; and in shutting our ears to them^ we are 
really, though perhaps more or less unconsciously, * resist- 
ing the Holy Ghost,' and losing mighty blessings which . 
we might have obtained for ourselves and our brethren. 

And those who, because they believe, and are sure, 
that the Bible is indeed the very Word of God — a God 
* not far from any one of us ' — therefore discourage our 
looking elsewhere to find Him — ^in nature, for instance, 
in history, in our own consciousness — ^are scarcely wiser 
than a man who, being possessed of a map which he knew 
to be of wonderful accuracy and beauty, should therefore 
confine himself and others to the study of that map, 
and condemn those who go forth also to explore the 
country itself, which the map represents. Might not a 
rustic and unlearned countryman enlighten the learned 
possessor of the map, and be better able to explain the 
*»Ti*i meaning of some parts of it, than some one else 
learned chiefly in maps — because he knew the 
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things of which the map, however perfect, could only- 
bear witness? If he described them in other words, 
and under names unknown to the learned, would that 
signify? Might it not be rather an advantage? We 
reverence the words of the Bible, bnt are in great 
danger of being blind to the Things, the Persona, of 
which it speaks. The Bible itself '■■is not thai Light; 
it only comes to bear witness of that Light.' Only by 
listening to the actual voice of the Living God, the 
' Father of our spirits,' speaking within ua, in our souls, 
and 'feeling after Him, if haplg we may find Him* as 
He moves and governs all things around us, can we 
prevent the Divine words of the Bible itself becoming 
hollow, unmeaning, and therefore soul-destroying idols, 
hiding God Himself from us. 

■ NOTE ON MR. MANSEL'S BAMPTON LECTURES. 

The Eeviewa in the Guardian are, I think, always 
deserving of respectful attention, being evidently written by 
men of candour and eameetneea, as well as ability. Bat 
when they threaten those who attack Mr. Mansel'a Lectures 
with the 'fate' of Mr. Maurice, oi Mr. Goldwin Smith, I 
mfiBt answer for my part, that I should infinitely prefer the 
fate of either of the latter to that of the former in thja con- 
troversy. It seemf* to me, that with respect to the main 
substance of the chaige made against FrofeBsoi Mansel, 
namely, that he haa advocated complete philosopliical scepti- 
cism, and has really left us not a single ' speculative ' truth 
that we can depend upon, there neither has been, nor can be 
any vaHd defence made for him. If human morality and 
Divine are different iu kind, we had better leave off speaking 
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of the Divine attributes at alL If * just/ ' merciful,' * true,' 
as predicated of God, do not mean what they do when pre- 
dicated of man, they are evidently utterly unmeaning to us. 
They may mean something, but what we cannot tell ; they 
are words in an unknown language. I do not see how Mr. 
Mansel can escape the charge made against him by Mr. 
Ooldwin Smith, that, according to his theory, he ought to 
aflRrm, not the Divine morality, but the Divine immorality. 
This word, this collection of syllables, * morality,' means 
to us human morality, or nothing definite whatever. If 
we say that it means the same thing as human morality 
mth exceptions, but that of the precise nature and ex- 
tent of those exceptions, we can know nothing certainly ; 
it is evident wo destroy all possible secure trust in such 
morality, because the part of it in which at any time we 
place our trust, may happen to be one of the exceptions. 

Mr. Mansel, one might have thought, with his singular 
logical powers, would have been the first to tell us that a 
word which represents no well-defined meaning, is a worth- 
less sound. And with Mr. Mansel's theories all * evidences ' 
seem to me invalidated. We think we prove the Bible to be 
the Word of God. But how does that prove it to be true ? 
* Because,* you say, * God is true.' Yes ; but if Truth in God 
means something different from Truth in man, that proves 
nothing whatever. And if our ideas of Justice, Mercy, and 
Truth, in God, are false, we have no ground left to build 
any theology at all upon. 

Again, how on his theory could the Church found the 
Creeds upon the Scripture ? or how can we interpret * texts ' 
according to the 'analogy of faith?' What faculties have 
we equal to any such undertaking ? I do not see how in that 
case we can adopt any idea of practical religion but that of 
the Pharisees, which makes it consist in a trembling repeti- 
tion of the very words of Scripture, and obedience to the very 
letter of God's commandments; for the moment we go 
beyond that, we are trusting to faculties, which Mr. Mansel 
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tella us are incompetent foi any aucli work. For my own 
part, much, as I dislike the systems of philosophy and ways 
of thinking implied in many of the ' Essays and Eeviews,' I ■ 
would infinitely rather adopt any one of them, than that 
which seems to me so evidently taught in Mr. Mansel's 
Lectures. For though some of the former would lead us to 
deny or doubt almost all solid truth in sacred history ; would 
reduce many of the noblest parts of Holy Scripture to mere 
fable ; though others almost go the length of diacredittng the 
use of words as conveying the real thoughts and feelings of 
one generation to another, or even of any one hving man to 
another — for they imply doubt of there being any common 
ground on which all men stand, any common material of 
which all men's thoughts are composed — yet, at any rate, 
they all of them do leave us som.6thing real, something actu- 
ally Divine and Eternal, to feed our souls upon ; they do, 
most of them at least, ^ow that man's soul does com- 
mune with God Himself, and not only with some hollow 
and unreal im^e of TTim , 

Undoubtedly we must allow that with respect to our 
merely inldlecfual faculties — those by means of which we 
attempt to constiuct logical systems and theories of the 
universe — there must be a difference in kind, as well as in 
degree, between God and Man. Mr. Mansel's logical puzzles 
about the co-existence of the Infinite and the Finite, and the 
like, appear unanswerably to demonstrate this. Space and 
Time, we are taught, are, in some sense, delusions of our 
present state. We are not said to be renewed in the image ot 
God in intellect ; but we are said to he ao 'in rigkteoutness omd 
true hoKnegs.' Moat heartily do I agree with Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in tlie following passage in his hook 'On Eational 
Religion,' p. 47 ; ' It would give no shock to our beii^, 
though it might perplex our understandings, to be assured 
that in another state of existence the laws of figure and 
number would no longer hold good ; that two sides of a 
triangle would be together less than the third side, and that 
two and two would make five. But let us once 

12. E 
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that there is no certainty in the tmths of our moral nature ; 
that^ in another state, what is here vice may be yirtae, and 
what is here yirtae may be vice ; that the moral world, like 
the natnral, is bnt a garment that shall pass away ; and onr 
being will at once receive a fatal shock, the heart of onr 
moral nature will cease to beat' 

In this, I think, that admirable writer, Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
would agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith, and so feir sympathise 
with Mr. Mansel^ as may be seen in his great book ' On the 
Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry / which contains many striking 
remarks on the nature of Inspiration. But I cannot believe 
he would agree with the latter, as to any essential difference 
between Divine and Human morality. 

Unless the goodness that shone in our Lord, and that was 
apprehended by men in Him, was reaUy Divine goodness, 
consubstantial with that of the Eternal Father ; and unless 
the goodness that we see in saints is not only a true image of 
that of Gk)d, but actually a part of that of God ; unless it is 
the very Spirit of Grod in them, consubstantial with the 
Father and the Son ; unless the Hfe of saints is as much one 
with that of our Lord, as the life that is in the branch of a 
vine IB the very life that is in the trunk ; I do not see what 
the practical meaning of the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
is to us in this life. It may be a true report of things utterly 
inconceivable and inaccessible to us, but we cannot at all 
touch or commune with the great Eealities of which the great 
Words are an unsubstantial shadow ; they may be the most 
sacred of all sacred words, but they are mere words after all 
to us ; the Great Being, the Keal Person, God Himself of 
whom they speak, is fax from us ; we never commune with 
Him ; and all the supposed greatness of man, as a creature 
made to commune with his Creator, is a mere delusion. 
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Thb recent Tolume called 'Aids to Faith' contains 
an essay by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol upon 
the Death of Christ. This essay will be welcomed as 
an important aid to a certain kind of faith. The faith 
to be assisted by it is the tenacity that still clings 
to certain traditions by which the truth of the 
atonement ia disfigured, from a fear that the aban- 
donment of the traditions may be the loss of the 
truth. The aid given to this faith consists in the 
adhesion of a writer whose character stands so high as 
that of the Bishop of Gloucester, and whose learned 
and liberal orthodoxy has been crowned by so many 
rewards. Such an aid to such a faith is sure to be 
appreciated ; but he who would do this service must 
renounce the hope of helping the unbelief of those who 
desire to believe, but to whom some apparent dis- 
crepancy between the doctrines presented to them and 
13. B 
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the conclusions of morality or reason may have occa- 
sioned perplexity and doubt. The Bishop of Gloucester 
has thought it right to state the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment in the terms which have been felt to be most 
open to objection. In support of these terms he has 
appealed to the language of Scripture; and he has 
professed to deal with the difficulties suggested by the 
principles of morality. It is the purpose of the follow- 
ing pages to show that the Bishop has drawn unfounded 
inferences from Scripture; that his essay deals loosely 
with the general theology of the subject, and contains 
most unjustifiable imputations against the faith of his 
opponents ; and that he has brought dangerous moral 
confusions, and arguments which darken the ways of 
God, to the support of an erroneous theory. 

That Gt)d the Father inflicted upon the Son, as a 
substitute for mankind, the punishment which was due 
to the sins of men, and, being satisfied by this substitu- 
tion, withheld the punishment from men, is the doc- 
trine concerning the Atonement to which the Bishop 
of Gloucester has given his sanction. * Tkm^ in his 
opinion, ' the Atonement was a manifestation of divine 
justice ' (p. 337). That I may guard myself carefully 
against any misrepresentation of the writer in so impor- 
tant a matter, I quote some of the passages in which 
the Bishop has expressed that doctrine : — * The clouds 
' of God^s anger gathered thick over the whole human 
' race ; they discharged themselves on Jesus only ' 
(p. 332). ^ He came to reconcile men and God, by 
' dying on the cross for men and bearing their punish-^ 
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' ment in their stead.' ' The wratli of God was 
' against man ; but it did not fall on man.' ' On the 
' aide of God, that terrible wrath of His, which is 
' revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
'unrighteousness of men, is turned away' (p. 336). 
' So long as we believe that the wrath of God, because 
' of our disobedience, fell iu the shape of affliction on 
' Him who alone had ao acted as to please God, the 
' terms in which it may be expressed may be suffered 
' to vary ' (p. 351). This language is evidently intended 
to be uumistakeable. The Bishop of Gloucester has 
purposely entered into controversy with those who 
have objected to such representations; he confesses 
the need of caution in the use of terms, as when he 
says ' we arc obliged to pick our expressions, whenever 
we touch the subject of sin ' (p. 364) : it would there- 
fore be mere affectation not to take him at his word. 

We find on page 341 the following complaint against 
those who contend that vicarious punishment could 
never be agreeable to God's justice: — 'The most in- 
' cautious rhetorical flights of orthodox sermons are 
' selected for assault, in which a substitution of the 
' innocent for the guUty is spoken of under the forms 
' and phrases of human law, in the very points where 
' human law is not applicable, and the more deliberate 
' expositions of faith are put on one side.' The quoting 
of such rhetorical flights is surely legitimate when we 
wish to exhibit specimens of the preaching of popular 
preachers ; it would not be fair to appeal to them as deli- 
berate expositions of received theology. Neitber would 
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it be safe, however, to quote any exposition, however 
deliberate, and from however high an authority it may 
come, as representing the general belief of the orthodox. 
The differences amongst those who appear to be fight- 
ing on the same side are too considerable to warrant an 
opponent in making the general body responsible for 
the language of a single divine. In the present in- 
stance, although it would have been impossible before- 
hand to select a champion who would have been more 
generally accepted by those whose cause he defends 
than the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, I am per- 
suaded that it would be no less unfair to regard the 
passages I have extracted as representing the 'orthodox' 
belief, than it would be to select for assault the most 
incautious flights from the sermons of Mr. Daniel 
Wilson or Dr. Gumming or Mr. Spurgeon. We are 
bound to respect such indignant protests as that which 
I am about to quote. It comes from a Dissenter ; but 
the Bishop's theory of the Atonement has notoriously 
found its strongest supporters in non-episcopal com- 
munions. The Rev. Newman Hall, who is understood 
to hold a very high place amongst Evangelical Dis- 
senters, published in the year 1856 a little book on 
Sacrifice, in the preface to which he says, ' I believe 
' that the view of sacrifice presented in the following 
* pages is substantially that which is held by all Evan- 
' gelical Churches.* That view, in one chapter, is very 
t^mestly ' guarded from misrepresentation.' The true 
doctrine, says this author, *dott not repjresemi CSdrUt 
f «t kamt^ been putusked (p. 85). Punishment is neoea- 
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Barily associated with the guilt of him who suffers it, 
and the displeasure of him who inflicts it. . . . As 
Jesus never participated in the guilt of man, and never 
was the object of the displeasure of God, He cannot, 
in the strict sense of the term, be said to have been 
punished ' (p. 87). Again, ' It does not represent 
Christ aa appeasing the wrath of God. This is, of all 
others, the most unjust representation, the worst per- 
version, of the evangelical doctrine. Than this, no- 
thing can be more contrary to the teaching of the 
Bible and the general tone of Gospel preaching. We 
admit that, both in sermons and in hymns, expressions 
may be occasionally found which seem to favour this 
monstrous idea. . , , Most emphatically we renew our 
denunciation of so monstrous a notion as that the 
wrath of the Father is appeased by the death of the 
Son. This is heathenism in its most terrible form. 
. . . Let us rejoice in the full assurance, that " God 
is Love," not wrath appeased. The stream of mercy 
has not been created by Christ ;' [the Bishop, on the 
other hand, ventures to speak of Christ as ' the Artificer 
of forgiveness (p. 355)]; 'but being eternal as God 
Himself, flows towards us through Christ, its channel ' 
(pp. 113, 115, 119). We see, from this admirable and 
energetic protest, how opposed the views of the Bishop 
of Gloucester are to that which is held, in Mr. Newman 
Hall's belief, ' by all Evangelical Churches.' 

Another protest, representing a different school, is to 
be found in a recent pamphlet, entitled 'The Atone- 
' ment, considered in reference to Catholic Antiquity 
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' and existing ControTeny / The author of thb tem- 
perate essavy as the title would suggest, is one whose 
sympathies are with Catholic and Patristic theology. 
He professes to disagree with Mr. ^laurice, but speaks 
with much stronger dislike of the view according to 
which Christ is our substitute for punishment^ and of 
the view according to which the sufferings of Christ 
were only an apt and expedient demonstration of God's 
anger against sin — 'the one failing to fulfil its own 
' monstrous conditions of atoning and yicarious sacri- 
' fice^ the other confessedly without anything to say* 
' for itself^ or else seeking to erect into an article of 
' faith the most unauthorized and human of conjectures 
' — ^the one based on " a notion of justice which out- 
^ rages the conscience to which you seem to offer your 
' explanation/' the other on a notion of wisdom and 
' expediency, which not any *' certain warrant of Holy 
' Writ," but ^' our imperfect apprehensions '^ only, are 
' pleaded as supplying ' (pp. 6, 7). The same author 
quotes from Dean Jacksou what may serve as a com- 
ment on the passages given above from the Bishop of 
Gloucester's essay : — ' For myself, I must confess, I 
' could never understand the language of many pro- 
' fessed divines, who would persuade us that the ftill 

* vent of God's wrath due unto sin was poured out on 

* His Son. Whatever their meaning be (which I pre- 
' sume is much better than I can gather from their 

* expressions), the manner of speaking (to say no worse) 

very improper and, to me, unpleasant' (pp. 7, 8). 
lo not stay to explain the doctrine held by this 
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^B anonymouB author and by Mr. Newman Hall, I hope 
^1 I shall not be doing thetn an injustice. I onlj quote 
H them as repudiating, with much earnestness and autho- 
H •'ityj ou behalf of those whom they may be supposed to 
H represent, the doctrines put forward in the Bishop's 
H essay. 

V I. Let us now see what warrant the Bishop of 

Gloucester finds in Scripture for the notion which 
Mr. Newman Kail describes as ' heathenism in its 
most terrible form.' 

It must be understood that the essay is not written 
against ' those who utterly deny the doctrine of Atone- 
' ment.' ' It is directed to those who profess to attach 
• to the sufferings of the Redeemer some preternatural 
' efficacy, beyond that of mere example, yet who would 
' substitute for the received account of their effect some 
' other doctrine ' (p. 325). There is some inconveni- 
ence in so vague a description of those against whom 
the essay is directed, and the phrase, 'to attach to the 
sufferings of the Redeemer some preternatural efficacy,' 
is not one which all of them would choosa But it 
may be inferred that the Bishop is dealing with oppo- 
nents who are members of the Church of England, 
and who profess to accept the doctrine of the Church 
and of the Scriptures on the subject of the Atonement. 
For the purpose of the essay, therefore, it is superfluous 
to prove that the Scriptures speak, in various uumis- 
^L takeable terms of the redemption wrought through the 
^M death of Christ. That is presumed to be admitted 
^B equally by the Bishop and by those against whom he 
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writes. The Bishop is not to be denied^ indeed^ the 
liberty of stating the full doctrine of the Scriptures on 
the subject. But the controversial force of his argu- 
ment from Scripture begins when he proves that the 
Sacred Writings teach the doctrine that the wrath of 
Qod^ deserved by men^ was fully discharged upon Jesua 
Christy and so turned away from men. 

The Bishop has adopted the best possible method in 
setting forth the testimony of the Scriptures. He has 
not mixed up isolated texts from all parts of the sacred 
volume^ but has distinguished the special declarations 
of distinct books. 

Taking the three first Gospels together, the Bishop 
draws three conclusions as to their language concerning* 
the death of Christ. (1) Our Lord prophesied His 
own death to the disciples^ as a destiny which it behoved 
Him to go to meet, in order that what was written in 
the prophets might be accomplished. (2) There is at 
least in the Gospels no contradiction to the doctrine of 
Sacrifice. (3) There is an allusion to Sacrifice in the 
words, * Drink ye all of this, for this is my blood of 
the New Covenant' (pp. 326, 327). These observa- 
tions are, as I conceive^ undeniable ; that is, when the 
true idea of sacrifice is accepted. But when the Bishop 
describes the doctrine of Sacrifice by putting in the 
mouth of the Saviour the words, * I bear the wrath of 
Ood against your sins in your stead,' I .contend that he 
is giving to the term Sacrifice a mistaken sense, upon 
hall remark further presently. Professor Jowett, 
bom these observations upon the Gospels are 
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specially urged, instead of vindicating the true idea of 
Sacrifice, wishes to clear the death of Christ as much as 
possible from all sacrificial asaociations. "With this aim 
I do not sympathise ; but I may remark that the Bishop 
has not read Mr. Jowett carefully, for in the Discourse 
on Atonement and Satisfaction to which the Bishop 
refers (Epistles of St, Paul, vol. ii. pp. 55C, 557), instead 
of saying — what the Bishop makes him say — that there 
is 'no sacrificial allusion' in the words of the institution 
of the Lord's Supper, Mr. Jowett expressly implies the 
contrary. He selects those words, and some others 
from St. John's Gospel, as -exceptions to the general 
non-sacrificial tenor of our Lord's sayings concerning 
Himself, and contends that the Lord Himself teaches 
us to interpret them as figures which have a spiritual 
significance. Professor Jowett might ask the Bishop 
in his turn, whether the remarkable cspression, ' Drink 
ye 9II of this,' belongs to the purely Lovitical language 
which he recognises in the sacramental words. 

The Gospel of St. John is considered separately from 
the other Gospels. If it had been omitted altogether 
by the Bishop, his case would have seemed less weak. 
For what does he gather from this Gospel? (1) That 
the sinner was to look to the Son of Man upon the 
cross, and to have life through believing in Him. (2) 
That the true life of men is in eating the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drinking His blood. {3} That our 
Lord said, ' For their sakes I consecrate Myself, that 
they also may be consecrated in truth,' and that in 
thus speaking He probably referred to His death. 
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Does the Bishop suppose that by quoting these passages 
he is in the slightest degree obliging those who already 
'attach to the sufferings of the Bedeemer some pre- 
ternatural efficacy,' to admit that our Lord, by His 
sufferings^ extinguished the Father's wrath? In a 
somewhat rough style of criticism, indeed, upon the 
passage which speaks of eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of the Son of Man, the Bishop speaks as if 
he were crushing some adversary; but I fail to see 
who is touched by his ai^ument. I might take some 
exception to the Bishop's interpretation of this passage ; 
but to do so would not affect the present controversy, 
and I am content to leave it as it is. I do not see^ 
again^ why the Bishop refers to our Lord's saying, * I 
' am the good shepherd : the good shepherd giveth his 
' life for the sheep/ a passage on which his opponents 
have been accustomed to lay great stress; but as he 
has before spoken of ^the hard necessity laid vptm 
Jesus,' it is a welcome observation, that our Lord ' takes 
^ care to distinguish His death from that of one who 
' dies against his will in striving to compass some other 
' aim.' 

That it is possible to attach the interpretation ' that 
* our ^Lord took off from men, by bearing it Himself, 
' the punishment laid by justice upon them,' to one or 
two single passages, isolated from others which explain 
them, in the Gospels, is not denied, so far as I know, 
by any one. It is easy to quote the words, ^1o give 
' His life a ransom for many/ and ' Behold the Lamb 
i, who takes away the sin of the world/ and 
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to assert tbat no kind of ransom can be meant except 
the redeeming of men from the Father's wrath by 
suffering their punishment, and that the sin of the 
world can by no other proceaa be taken away. But this 
is to beg the qnestion. Those assertions are denied; and 
in support of the denial, we contend that other views of 
redemption and of the taking away of sin are elsewhere 
suggested in Scripture, in accordance with which it is 
reasonable to interpret the Tcrses above quoted. It 
would be a different matter if there were any expres- 
sions in Scripture unmistakeably asserting the view 
which I am combating. 

As regards the preaching of the Apostles, the Bishop 
of Gloucester reminds us that they proclaimed a suffer- 
ing Saviour, who had died to save men from their sins. 
He thinks it 'only fair to infer that,' whenever Jesus 
was preached, ' the cross of Christ was not concealed.' 
So far the Bishop will carry all his readers with him. 
But when he begins ' to complete from the Epistles 
' our account of the teaching of the Apostles on the 
' doctrine of the Atonementf' we fiud interspersed be- 
tween his quotations sentences which express his own 
view, but which have nothing to correspond to them in 
the Epistles. Thus, where be is referring to passages 
which speak of Christ as the mediator between God 
and men, and as binding up in Himself the interests of 
mankind, he uses the words, 'He is the second Adam 
that shall redeem the sin of the first,' I am not sure 
what the Bishop may have meant by 'redeeming the 
sin ; ' the Scriptures speak more accurately of redeeming 
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men from sin. But this and other statements of a 
similar kind are not supposed to be difficult to accept, 
for the Bishop proceeds : ^ But there is another side of 
' the truth more painful to our natural reason. How 
^came this exhibition of divine love to be needed? 
' Because wrath had already gone out against man.' 
And then follows one of the sentenees for which the 
Bishop can appeal to no Scripture: *The clouds of 
* God's anger gathered thick over the whole human 
*race; they discharged themselves on Jesus only.' 
He quotes^ indeed^ three remaikable sayings^ 2 Cor. 
V. 21, Gal. iii 12, 1 Peter ii 24, relating to the 
humiliation of Christ, of which it is not easy to ex- 
haust the meaning. If that theory of God's anger 
and its discharge were established by other evidence, 
these verses might with some violence be forced into 
agreement with it. But there is no excuse for asserting 
that the theory is itself simply declared in these verses. 
The first is 2 Cor. v. 21, ^ Him who knew not sin 
' God made sin on our behalf, that we might be made 
^righteousness of God in Him.' This follows St. 
Paul's emphatic declaration, that all things are of Gt>d, 
who was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them. St. Paul is 
beseeching his readers to accept that reconciliation. 
He testifies that God desires men to be made, through 
reconciliation, ' His righteousness ' in Christ. With 
this aim, God had made Him sin on our behalf. Com- 
paring together the two parallel expressions (which are 
^ strictly parallel^ for God desires us to know 
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lighteousness in a way in which Christ did not know 
sin), we should conclude St. Paul's meaning to be that 
Christ waa made one with its in our sinful condition, in 
order thiit He might lay hold of ua — that is, ofour wi7?a — 
and bring ua to the Father, and that so we might be 
made righteous with His righteousness. We should 
find a similar testimony in the terms, ' made a curse 
for us,' and ' He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree.' Near the end of his essay, indeed (p. 361), 
the Bishop himself gives a true and eloquent inter- 
pretation of words like these, as applied to the dark 
hours of the Passion, 'All the inner horror of sin 
is revealed to Him. Sin in its nakedness is more 
horrible than death. And He sees it as it ia — 
the blasphemous self-worship that it is, the revolt 
against God, the violation of order, the death in life. 
And all this sin is His, though He is sinless of it ; 
for He has thrown in His lot with men, and has pro- 
posed to Himself the task of breaking down thisfoul and 
destroying tyranny. The mystery of that agency lies in 
the completeness of His humanity. He is no bystander, 
watching how men sin. He ia one of themselves, but 
with the power of God over them to make their in- 
terests His own.' Will it be said to be idle for those 
who heartily accept such words as these to protest 
against the notion that 'the clouds of God's anger, 
' which had gathered thick over the whole human race, 
'discharged themselves on Jesus only'? Surely the 
difference is very great, and the objection justified by 
the fundamental principles of righteousness. But for 
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men from sin. But this and other statements of a 
similar kind are not supposed to be difficult to accept, 
for the Bishop proceeds : * But there is another side of 
' the truth more painful to our natural reason. How 
*came this exhibition of divine love to be needed? 

* Because wrath had already gone out against man.' 
And then follows one of the sentences for which the 
Bishop can appeal to no Scripture: *The clouds of 

* God's anger gathered thick over the whole human 
^race; they discharged themselves on Jesus only.' 
He quotes, indeed, three remarkable sayings, 2 Cor. 
V. 21, Gal. iii. 12, 1 Peter ii. 24, relating to the 
humiliation of Christ, of which it is not easy to ex- 
haust the meaning. If that theory of God's anger 
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* God made sin on our behalf, that we might be made 
^righteousness of God in Him/ This follows St. 
Paul's emphatic declaration, that all things are of God, 
who was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them. St. Paul is 
beseeching his readers to accept that reconciliation. 
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righteousness in a v/tLy in which Christ did not know 
l), we should conclude St. Paul's meaning to he that 
Christ was made one wilh us in out sinful condition, in 
order that He might lay hold of ua — that is, of our wills — 
and bring us to the Father, and that bo we migLt be 
made righteous with His righteousness. We should 
find a similar testimony in the terms, ' made a curse 
for us,' and ' He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree.* Near the end of his essay, indeed (p. 361), 
the Bishop liimaelf gives a true and eloquent inter- 
pretation of words like these, aa applied to the dark 
hours of the Passion. ' All the inner horror of sin 
' is revealed to Him. Sin in its nakedness is more 
' horrible than death. And He sees it as it is — 
'the blasphemous self-worship that it is, the revolt 
' against God, the violation of order, the death in life. 
' And all this siu is His, though He is sinless of it ; 
' for He has thrown in His lot with men, and has pro- 
' posed to Himself the task of breaking down this foul and 
' destroying tyranny. The mystery of that agency lies in 
' the completeness of His humanity. He is no bystander, 
'watching how men sin. He is one of themselves, but 
' with the power of God over them to make their in- 
* terests His own.' Will it be said to be idle for those 
who heartily accept such words as these to protest 
against tlie notion that ' the clouds of God's anger, 
' which had gathered thick over the whole human race, 
'discharged themselves on Jesus only'? Surely the 
difference is very great, and the objection justified by 
the fundamental principles of righteousness. But for 
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men from sin. But this and other statements of a 
similar kind are not supposed to be difficult to accept^ 
for the Bishop proceeds : * But there is another side of 

* the truth more painful to our natural reason. How 
*came this exhibition of divine hve to be needed? 

* Because wrath had already gone out against man." 
And then follows one of the sentences for which the 
Bishop can appeal to no Scripture: *The clouds of 

* God's anger gathered thick over the whole human 
^race; they discharged themselves on Jesus only/ 
He quotes, indeed, three remarkable sayings, 2 Cor. 
V. 21, Gal. iii. 12, 1 Peter ii. 24, relating to the 
humiliation of Christ, of which it is not easy to ex- 
haust the meaning. If that theory of God^s angef 
and its discharge were estabKshed by other evidence, 
these verses might with some violence be forced into 
agreement with it. But there is no excuse for asserting 
that the theory is itself simply declared in these verses. 
The first is 2 Cor. v. 21, ^ Him who knew not sin 

* God made sin on our behalf, that we might be made 
^righteousness of Ood in Him.^ This follows St. 
Paul's emphatic declaration, that all things are of God, 
who was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them. St. Paul is 
beseeching his readers to accept that reconciliation. 
He testifies that God desires men to be made, through 
reconciliation, ' His righteousness ' in Christ. With 
this aim, God had made Him sin on our behalf. Com- 
paring together the two parallel expressions (which are 
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righteousness in a way in which Christ did not know 
sin), we should conclude St. Paul's meaning to be that 
Christ was made one with us in our sinful condition, in 
order that He might lay hold of ua — that is, of our wills — 
and bring us to the Father, and that so we might be 
made righteous with His righteousness. We should 
find a similar testimony in the terms, ' made a curse 
for us,' and ' He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree," Near the end of his essay, indeed (p. 361), 
the Bishop liimself gives a true and eloquent inter- 
pretation of words like these, as applied to the dark 
hours of the Passion. ' All the inner horror of sin 
' is revealed to Him. Sin in its nakedness is more 
' horrible than death. And He sees it as it is — 
'the blasphemous self-worship that it is, the revolt 
'against God, the violation of order, the death in life. 
' And all this siu is His, though He is sinless of it ; 
' for He has thrown in His lot with men, and has pro- 
' posed to Himself the task of breaking down thisfoul and 
' destroying tyranny. The mystery of that agency lies iu 
' the completeness of His humanity. He is no bystander, 
'watching how men sin. He is one of themselves, bnt 
'with the power of God over them to make their in- 
' tereats His own.' Will it be said to be idle for those 
who heartily accept sueh words as these to protest 
against the notion that ' the clouds of God's auger, 
' which had gathered thick over the whole human race, 
' discharged themselves on Jesus only ' ? Surely the 
difference is very great, and the objection justified by 
the fundamental principles of righteonsueas. But for 
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men from sin. But this and other statements of a 
similar kind are not supposed to be difficult to accept^ 
for the Bishop proceeds : * But there is another side of 
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*came this exhibition of divine hve to be needed? 

* Because wrath had already gone out against man.' 
And then follows one of the sentences for which the 
Bishop can appeal to no Scripture : * The clouds of 

* God's anger gathered thick over the whole human 
^race; they discharged themselves on Jesus only.^ 
He quotes, indeed, three remariiable sayings, 2 Cor. 
V. 21, Gal. iii. 12, 1 Peter ii. 24, relating to the 
humiliation of Christ, of which it is not easy to ex- 
haust the meaning. If that theory of God^s anger 
and its discharge were estabKshed by other evidence, 
these verses might with some violence be forced into 
agreement with it. But there is no excuse for asserting 
that the theory is itself simply declared in these verses. 
The first is 2 Cor. v. 21, ' Him who knew not sin 

* God made sin on our behalf, that we might be made 
^righteousness of God in Him.^ This follows St. 
Paul's emphatic declaration, that all things are of God, 
who was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them. St. Paul is 
beseeching his readers to accept that reconciliation. 
He testifies that God desires men to be made, through 
reconciliation, ' His righteousness ' in Christ. With 
this aim, God had made Him sin on our behalf. Com- 
paring together the two parallel expressions (which are 
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righteousness in a way in which Christ did not know 
), we should conclude St. Paul's meaning to be that 
Christ was made one with us in our sinful condition, in 
order that He might lay hold of us — that is, of our wilh — 
and bring us to the Father, and that so we might be 
made righteous with His righteousness. We should 
find a similar testimony in the terms, ' made a curse 
for us,' and ' He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree.' Near the end of his essay, indeed (p. 361), 
the Bishop liimself gives a true and eloquent inter- 
pretation of words like these, as applied to the dark 
hours of the Passion. 'All the inner horror of sin 
is revealed to Him. Sin in its nakedness is more 
horrible than death. And He sees it as it is — 
the blasphemous self-worship that it is, the revolt 
against God, the violation of order, the death in life. 
And all this sin is His, though He is sinless of it; 
for He has thrown in His lot with men, and has pro- 
posed to Himself the task of breaking down thisfoui and 
destroying tyranny. The mystery of that agency lies in 
the completeness of His humanity. He is no bystander, 
watching how men sin. He is one of themselves, but 
with the power of God over them to make their in- 
terests His own.' Will it be said to be idle for those 
who heartily accept such words as these to protest 
against the notion that 'the clouds of God's anger, 
' which had gathered thick over the whole human race, 
'discharged themselves on Jesus only'? Surely the 
difference is very great, and the objection justified by 
the fundamental principles of righteousness. But for 
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the present, I will only claim those earnest words as the 
interpretation of the verses which we are now consider- 
ing. It is that which has been urged, though not 
always so powerfully, by those against whom the 
Bishop's essay is directed. 

The teaching of the Epistles is further divided 
according to their authors. St. James, St. Peter, St. 
John, and St. Paul, are separately considered in the 
essay. As to St. James, few will question what the 
Bishop maintains, that this Apostle assumes in his 
readers, though he does not dwell upon it, a faith in 
Christ as a Bicdeemer. There can be as little doubt 
that St. Peter dwells much on the suflferings of Christ, 
of which he had been a witness, and that he applies 
sacrificial language to the death of Christ. There is 
only one passage in the Bishop's summary of St. Peter's 
teaching upon which I desire to comment. ^What 
^ does the phrase, " He bare our sias," suggest, but 
' the goat that ** shall bear " the iniquities of the people 
' off into the land that was not inhabited ? or else the 
'feeling the consequences of sin, as the word is used 
^ elsewhere ? We have to choose between the cognate 
'ideas of sacrifice and substitution' (p. 334). The 
Bishop's words just quoted, describing the weight of 
our sins upon the sinless soul of the Son of God, would 
have been, probably, the truest answer to his question. 
But I would ask, whilst admitting to the full the sacri- 
ficial character of our Lord's death, and also recog- 
nising in the scapegoat a symbol of the true remission 
of sins through Christy does the Bishop regard the 
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sending away of the live goat as representing the 'idea 
of sacrifice'? It seems rather to represent a result or 
accessory of sacrifice, than sacrifice itself. Still less 
does the feeling of the consequences of sin represent of 
necessity ' the idea of substitution,' The idea of fellow- 
ship or community of interests, as amongst members 
of a family, may, with at least as much justice, be 
expressed by it. 

In St, John's writingSj the Bishop quotes and refers 
to many passages, and at the end he mentions ' the 
' substitution of Another who can bear our sins, for us 
' who cannot,' as a point which ' comes out with abun- 
' dant clearness.' But it is difficult to sec on which 
passage the Bishop would rely, as estabhshing this 
Bubstitntion. That part of the exposition which seems 
to come nearest to it is where it ia said, ' The means 
' [of our redemption] was His laying down His life for 
' us, which should make ns ready to lay down our lives 
' for the brethren.' But surely this passage is directly 
opposed to the idea of substitution. 'As Christ laid 
' down His life for us, so ought we to lay down our lives 
' for the brethren.' Who would speak of substitution in 
the latter clause ? If we do not find it in this, we have 
no right to assume it in the former. If it should be 
said, that the word ' propitiation,' I'Xatr/to?, used by St. 
John, implies that kind of substitution, I answer again, 
that is to beg the question. It is perfectly arbitrary to 
attach to the idea of propitiation a theory as to the 
means by which propitiation is effected. If the theory 
is a true one, it must hare other proof; the mere 
mention of propitiation bears no w\.tne;a& \a) '\\.. 
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Not attempting to give so full a sketch of St. Paul's 
teaching on the subject of Atonement, the Bishop refers 
to a few passages which seem to him decisive, and of 
these he gives the interpretations: ^Christ came to 
' reconcile men and God, by dying on the Cross for 
' them, and bearing their punishment in their stead/ 
' The wrath of God was against man, but it did not fall 
' on man.' He leaves on one side the question whether 
we are reconciled to God onlv, or God is also reconciled 
to us, ^ content to show that, at all events, the intention 
^ of God to punish man is averted by this '^ propitiation " 
' and " reconcilement.'^ ' Now, what are the passages on 
which the Bishop founds these statements, sa alien, I 
venture to say, to the whole spirit and tenor of St. 
PauPs teaching ? There are two, 2 Cor. v. 14 — 21, and 
Bom. V. 6 — 8 j of which it is said, ^ These two passages 
' are decisive as to the fact of substitution ; they might 
^ be fortified with many others/ Let us consider these 
two decisive passages, and let the reader judge whether 
they do not rather decide against ' substitution.' 

In the first, St. Paul is speaking of the condition ' in 
Christ,' which is seen, in the light of what Christ is and 
what He has done, to be the true condition for men. 
'The love of Christ constrains or embraces us; our 
^ judgment being this— that if one died in behalf of all, 
' then all died : and He died in behalf of all, in order 
^ that the living should no longer live to themselves, 
' but to Him who in their behalf died and rose again/ 
We have here an important statement of what is well 
known as a specially Pauline doctrina The death and 
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resurrection of Christ represent a death and rising- 
again for ua. Because Christ died we are to count 
ourselves to be dead : because He rose and lived, we 
are to count ourselves alive. New relations, the ground 
of a new super-carnal existence, are revealed to us in 
Ilim who loved us and gave Himself for us. To throw 
overboai-d this grammatical and chnraeteristic and 
truly spiritual interpretation, and to adopt in its stead 
one which does violence to the words themselves and to 
the theology of the writer, is the only course open for 
those who would discover in this passage of St. Paul 
'the fact of substitution.' The natural rendering of 
the words el eJ? inrep irdvTtav atreOavev apa. oi trdvTe^ 
airiOavov, must give place to another, and a very forced 
and elliptical one. The words v-rrep irdvrtov, 'in behalf 
of all,' must be translated ' instead of all.' In the words 
Tji inrep avTav atradavovn kuI eyepdevTt, the second 
participle must be dissociated from the words which 
would naturally be connected with both. It is obvious 
that if Christ both died and rose again for us, we must 
not make 'for us' mean 'in our stead.' But it can 
hardly be denied that, according to St. Paul, Christ did 
rise again, as well as die, i/trep rjp,&v, and so our Church 
has understood him and believed. ' Our profession is to 
' follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to be 
' made like unto Hiin ; that, as He died and rose again 
^ for us, so should we who are baptized die from sin, 
' and rise again unto righteousness' (Baptismal Service). 
' For His merits who died, and was buried, and rose 
' again /or us ' (Collect for £;ister Eve). Compai'e aUo 
13. C 
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the terms of the Nicene Creed : ' Who for us men, and 
* for our salvation, came down from heaven . . . and was 
' crucified also /or us under Pontius Pilate.' 

The next passage was Rom. v. 6 — 8. What does 
this say as to substitution? '**The love of God" is 
' proved by the fact that Christ died virhp aae/S&v, in 
^ behalf of ungodly men. For scarcely for a just man 
' will one die, though for a good man perhaps some 
^ one will dare to die. But God commends His love 
^ towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
' died for us.' It is scarcely possible to imagine any 
statement more destructive than this to the theory of a 
mere substitution to die a penal death. St. Paul expressly 
explains the death of Christ by the devotion of one man 
who would die for another man. It might happen, no 
doubt, that such a death might be a mere substitution. 
If a body of men were to be decimated, and the victims 
were chosen by lot, a friend might voluntarily take the 
place of him on whom the lot had fallen^ and might or 
might not be accepted as a substitute for him. But 
this is simply a possible case, which has nothing to do 
with the principle of the devotion of one man who dies 
for another. His motive is not to satisfy a demand of 
justice by rendering an equivalent, but to save through 
self-sacrifiee. As a man might die to save his wife from 
death or outrage^ so Christ died to save ungodly men 
from the whole evil of their condition. Herein is love, 
a love most diflScult for our hearts to believe in. In 
the theory of a substituted victim, on the other hand, is 
an aspect of what is called 'justice' 'painful to the 
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^m natural reason,' because it is 3o much more like in- 
^M justice. 

^H The phrase ifrep rjfi&v, ' on our behalf,' so frequently 

^m applied to every act of the Incarnate Saviour, would not 
be translated ' instead of ua, except in deference to a 
preconceived theory, "firep, ' over,' coraes to mean 'for/ 
says the Lexicouj ' from the notion of standivg over to 
protect,' and therefore it strictly means 'in behalf of,' 
No doubt in many places this preposition may, without 
altering the meaning, be translated ' instead of.' But that 
is because it so oftea happens that a thing done ' in my 
behalf' is also done 'in my stead.' Whether wc say 
that one who signs under a power of attorney does so 
in behalf of or instead of another, makes no difference. 
But it must not be argued from this coincidence that 
vTTep properly means 'instead of,' To say that Christ 
died on our behalf, does not of itself, as I fully admit, ex- 
clude the possibility that Christ died in our stead. "What 
I feel bound to maintain is, that the former assertion 
is not identical with the latter. The Bishop says, in a 
note (p. 334), that if there were any doubt that 'for 
us,' in 1 Pet. ii. 21, means ''in our stead,' the 24th 
Terse, which explains the former, would set it at rest, I 
answer, that when St. Peter urges Christiana to suffer 
patiently, as followers of Christ, who suffered patiently 
on our behalf, there ia every reason to take the wOTds 
'on our behalf in their natural sense, and the sense so 
common in St. Paul and elsewhere, and no reason for 
turning them into ' in our stead ;' and that the fol- 

I lowing words, ' Who His own self bare our sins in His 
c2 
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own body on the tree/ are better interpreted by the 
'Bishop himself in the passage quoted above ; whilst the 
reason given, ^in order that we, being dead to sins, 
might live unto righteousness/ implies that the death 
of Christ represented or included ours, and that what 
was sought by that death was, not the appeasing of the 
divine wrath, but our life unto righteousness. 

With regard to the deep and solemn mystery of 
God^s wrath, the language of the Bishop of Gloucester 
is startling, and might suggest to his readers an uncer- 
tainty whether he is speaking incautiously, or with 
more meaning than is fully expressed. ^ The wrath of 
' God was against man; but it did not fall on man/ 
' On the side of God, that terrible wrath of His, which 

* is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
' righteousness of men, is turned away. ' ' At all events 
^ the intention of God to punish man is averted by this 
* '' propitiation '^ and '^ reconcilement." ' These assertions 
are made so absolutely, and fall in so logically with the 
theory of punishment by substitution, that the reader 
might suppose, if it were not too improbable, that the 
Bishop of Gloucester held that the wrath of God against 
sin was extinguished once for all by the sufferings of 
Christ, and had no existence any longer. In reading 
them, I could not help recalling a remarkable sentence 
in the Bishop's Bampton Lectures (p. 56) : ' Life to the 
' godless must be the beginning of destruction, since 

* nothing but God and that which pleases Him canperma^ 
' nently exist,^ But, whatever these words may mean, 
the doctrine of the Bishop with regard to Divine wrath 
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and punishment probably does not differ from that of 
tliose with whom he agrees as to the Atonement 
generally ; for, near the end of his essay, we find the 
words, ' The blood of the Redeemer, all-sufficient as it 
' is to cleanse the sins of the world, saves from wratb 
' only those who repent and turn to Ilim' (p. 365). It 
is atrange, however, that whilst the Bishop was allow- 
ing himself to speak with conveuient absoluteness of 
the effect of Christ's sufferings upon the Father's 
wrath, he did not perceive that, instead of expounding 
St. Paul, he was even contradicting him. For, at the 
- words, ' that terrible wrath of God, which is revealed 
' from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
' ness of men, is turned away,' we are referred in a note 
to Komans i. 18, where St. Paul does indeed say that 
that wrath is revealed, or is in course of being revealed 
{aTTOiKaXuTTTeTat), but he saja nothing about its being 
turned away. He virtually says the contrary. He tes- 
tifies to a present and future and continual wrath of 
God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men. He could not wish that that wrath, however 
terrible, should be turned away. ' We are sure that 
' the judgment of God is according to truth against 
' them that commit such things.' God's intention to 
punish man was not arrested by any punishment 
which had already taken place. ' God will render to 
' every man according to his deeds, . . . unto them 
' that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
' obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
' lation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
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' evil, of the Jew first and also of the Gentile ; but 
' glory, honoor, and peace to every man that worketh 
' good, to the Jew first and also to the Gentile ; for 
' there is no respect of persons with God.' (Romans ii. 
6 — 11.) It is true that this preacher of a perfect and 
eternal Divine Righteousness speaks of being ^ saved 
from wrath.' But how was a man to be saved from 
wrath ? By entering into the state npon which there 
was no jcondemuation ; by being reconciled to God in 
faith and obeying the truth. God is righteous to for- 
give those who repent and turn to Him. So long as 
sin exists, God will punish it in such ways as seem fit 
to Him. No intention of His to punish sin has ever 
been averted, without the previous doing away of the 
sin. That the Atonement of Christ saves men from 
wrath is abundantly asserted in the Scriptures ; but it 
only does so by bringing them out of the state upon 
which the wrath of God abides, into that faith through 
which they have life eternal. Nothing is clearer than 
the distinction between the unbelief which is condemned 
already and will always be condemned, and the faith 
which lays hold on the forgiveness of sins, and so in- 
herits favour and life: and St. Peter says that the 
sacrifice of Christ, foreordained from eternity, was 
manifested in time for men, who by Him believe in 
God, . . . that their faith and hope might be in God. 
(1 Pet. i. 19—21.) 

The teaching of the New Testament on the doctrine 
of the Atonement is summed up by the Bishop of 
Gloucester in ' three points or moments.' The Atone- 
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ment (1) proves tlie love of God; (2) manifests the 
justice of God ; (3) and demands in men a corresponding 
spirit of obedience. How far the worth and power of 
the Atonement are brouglit out in the Bishop's exposi- 
tion is not here to be considered; the only objection 
now taken to it applies to the statement of the Divine 
justice manifested in the Atonement. The statement 
is as follows : ' God the Father laid on His Son the 
' weight of the sins of the whole world, so that He hare 
' on His own body the wrath which tnen must else have 
' borne, because there is no other way of escape for them.' 
I have noticed the passages quoted by the Bishop which 
seem to come nearest to this view, and have contended 
that they bear no such meaning. The Bishop, indeed, 
asks with a manner of triumph at the conclusion of his 
appeal to Scripture, ' Now, in which of these points is 
' there the semblance of contradiction between the 
* Apostles and their Master? In none of them. In 
' the Gospels, as in the Epistles, Jesus is held up as the 
' sacrifice and the victim, quaffing a cup from which His 
' human nature shrank, feeling in Him a sense of descla- 
' tiou such as we fail utterly to comprehend on a theory 
' of human motives. Yet no one takes from Him His 
' precious redeeming life ; He lays it down of Himself, 
' out of His great love for men. But men are to deny 
' themselves, and take up their cross and tread in His 
' steps.' Taking the true meaning of the terms ' sacri- 
fice' and 'victim,' and understanding 'humau motives' 
to mean earthly or carnal motives, I fully accept these 
statements, I do not think even Professor Jowett 
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maintains that there is any contradiction between the 
Apostles and their Master/ No other writer to whom 
this essay can apply would suppose so any more than 
Bishop Thomson himself. 

After this review of the Scripture language on the 
subject, I will only make one observation. It is well 
known and universally admitted that the language of 
highest authority concerning the death of Christ runs 
very easily indeed into the forms against which I 
am now protesting, and which Mr. Newman Hall so 
severely characterizes as ^heathenism in its most ter- 
rible form.' Not only in the sermons and hymns of 
the Evangelical bodies are such statements to be found ; 
they occur in the Homilies of the Church of England, 
in the writings of many of the Fathers, in the works of 
admirable divines. So much the more impressive is the 
fact, that they do not occur in the varied writings of 
the New Testament. They are plain and undeniable 
where we find them, in this essay and in those other 
places. No such unambiguous statements can be pro- 
duced from the New Testament. The argument which 
remains for those who seek the countenance of Scripture 
for the doctrine that the sufferings of Christ were the 
punishment due to the sins of mankind, is that this 
hypothesis is necessary for the full interpretation of 
Scriptural assertions. That might be the case, although 
no passage in Scripture directly affirmed it. But upon 

' *We can live' and die in the language of St. Paul and St. John ; 
there is nothing there repugnant to our moral sense.' — Jowett, iL 
p. 587. 
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the plain literal sense of words there ought to be 
no great and interminable difference between candid 
readers. 

II, In passing to the general theology of the subject, 
we are met by a paragraph in the Bishop of Gloucester's 
essay, which it is impossible to leave unnoticed, but 
which I approach with sincere reluctance. It ia one in 
which the Bishop makes a serioos charge against the 
theological belief of those whom he is opposing. I 
quote his actual words; he is speaking of ' our present 
discussions about the Atonement ' : — 

' When we are invited to discuss whether one man can 
ever bear the sins of another, and whether vicarious 
punishment could ever be agreeable to God's justice, 
we cannot but notice that the divine nature of Christ 
is never strongly asserted on that side, or assumed as 
an element in the argument. The death of Jesus is 
discussed as the death of a mere man. . . . The neces- 
sity of our position compels us to make the Atonement 
prominent. But all the faith is involved in the 
discussion. When the views of Socinus on the 
Atonement are brought forth again, his notions 
as to the Redeemer's person are probably not far off' 
(p. 341). 

I need hardly say that the charge thus made, though 
made in the somewhat loose and disdainful style which 
is too perceptible in the essay, cannot be in the Bishop's 
eyes a triiiiDg one. The qne&tion immediately arises, 
to whom it can apply. The answer to it is, that as 
regards any one to whom the genera! reader can by 
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possibility refer it, it is untrue ; and not only untrue, 
but glaringly untrue, and the very reverse of the truth. 
The only opponents named by the Bishop in his 
essay are Professor Jowett and Mr. Garden ; and these 
are mentioned on the same page with the above extract. 
I have no call of any kind to defend Mr. Jowetf s 
theology ; but since reading the Bishop of Gloucester's 
essay, I have referred to the discourse against which 
his strictures are directed, that on Atonement and 
Satisfaction, in the second volume of the * Epistles of 
St. Paul,' and I am bound to say that I am astonished 
at the direct contradiction it furnishes to the Bishop's 
accusations. At the close of Professor Jowett's essay, 
he describes certain aspects of the work of Christ, which 
he considers will be the most satisfactory to those who 
share his views. He selects three such aspects in par- 
ticular ; and these have all of them direct reference to 
the Person of Christ, and imply His nature to be 
divine. (1) He speaks first of the Pauline doctrine of 
communion or identity with Christ, a doctrine in itself 
incompatible with the view which regards Jesus as a 
mere man, and expounded by Mr. Jowett in terms 
which expressly declare Him to be divine. (2) He 
connects thfe death of Christ with His life. ^It is a 
^ death which, even more than His life, is singular and 
^ mysterious, in which nevertheless we all are partakers 
^ — in which there was the thought and consciousness 
^ of mankind to the end of time, which had also the 
' power of drawing to itself the thoughts of men to the 
' end of time/ Is this * the death of a mere man ' ? 
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(3) The third light ia which the work of Christ may be 
regai-ded ia that of an inward need of peace with God. 
In MJr. Jowett's remarks on this, we find the words : — 
' Enough of truth seema for Kim to radiate from the 
' person of the Saviour. He thinks more and more 
' of the human nature of Christ as the expression 
' of the divine,' The laat sentence of the essay ia an 
allusion to the theological coatrovcrsialista of past ages 
as now ' resting together in the communion of the same 
Lord.' Are these the notions of Socinus as to the 
Redeemer's person? Or are they to be found in this 
sentence from Mr. Garden's tract? — 'The Atonement, 
' the reconciliation of earth and heaven, of God and 
' man, the redemption of man through Christ, is what 
' ia denied, I am sure, by no man who worships Christ 
' as his God, and reposes on Him as his Elder Brother ' 
(p. 21). 

But there is another name more conspicuous than 
those of Messrs. Jowett and Garden in the controver- 
siea about the Atonement. The readers of the Bishop 
of Gloucester's essay will be sure to think of Mr. 
Maurice. In the work of Dr. Candlish, from which the 
Bishop quotes, and just before the passage which he 
extracts, the author speaks of something which is cha- 
racteristic, 'not of avowed Socinians, but of divines 
connected with Orthodox and Evangelical Churches,' 
and in the next sentence he names Mr. Maurice. The 
Bishop may not be aware that, in ascribing Sooinianism 
to those who question ' whether vicarious punishment 
could ever be agreeable to God's justice,' he is te- 
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echoing a newspaper taunt not unfrequently directed 
against Mr. Maurice ; but no newspaper, I believe, has 
ever been so reckless as to allege that 'the divine 
' nature of Christ is never strongly asserted on that 
' side, or assumed as an element in the argument — 
' that the death of Jesus is discussed as the death 

* of a mere man/ It is difficult to express strongly 
enough the falsity of this statement, as applied to the 
leading and best known author ' on that side.' It is 
positively made a complaint against Mr. Maurice that 
his theology is too exclusively occupied with the Divine 
Person of Christ. The Bishop^s ally, Dr. Candlish, refers 
to ' what is probably the most attractive feature of Mr. 

* Maurice^s theological teaching — the prominence given 
' to the Incarnation of our Lord as fixing our faith upon 
' a Person, not upon a system of doctrine' (Examination 
of Mr. Maurice's Theological Essays, p. 473). * It must 
' be observed, however, that according to the theology 
' of these essays [Mr. Maurice's], the Incarnation is 
' the one single fact in the history of Christ that has, 

* or can have, any real doctrinal significance. . . . 
' Hence this theology has the advantage of great ap- 
' parent simplicity as compared with the ordinary 
' theology ; it is less in danger of fixing our faith on a 
' system of doctrine instead of a living Person ; for, in 
' fact, it has only one doctrine properly so called in its 
' Christology, and that one doctrine is, that Christ is a 
' living Person ' {Ibid. p. 474) . 

I must refer again to the work of the same author 
on the Atonement; and would ask the reader's especial 
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attention to what I am goin^ to addace. The Bisliop 

of Gloucester tries to find the later theories of the 

Atonement in the theology of the eariy Church. The 

Presbyterian divine is fettered by no deference to that 

theology. He boldly depreciates it because it was too 

busy about the nature of God to concern itself with 

theories as to the ' plan of salvation/ The first chapter 

of bis work on the Atonement is headed, ' The Formu- 

' lanes of the Reformation as distinguished, in regard 

■ to this subject, from those of the Patristic Church.' 

The three Creeds are contrasted with the Westminster 

Standards, Theformet' were drawn up while the Church 

was on her way to the priestly altar, the monkish cell, 

and the scholastic den. , . . Even the Apostles' Creed 

itself, simple and sublime as it is, may be held in 

some measure chargeable with a fault, or defect, which 

afterwards became more conspicuous. It is chiefly, 

if not exclusively, occupied with the accomplishment 

of redemption; it says little or nothing about its 

application. The person and work of Christ, aa the 

Kedeemer, are the prominent topics' (p. 20). 'The 

Creeds, after going into the nicest details respecting 

the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the hypostatical 

union of the two natures in the one person of Christ, 

leave almost untouched the entire field of the sinner's 

personal history ' (p. 24), The ' Evangelical ' theology, 

as the writer proceeds to urge, starts from the fact of 

man's guilt ; the ' Orthodos ' theology from the fact of 

God's nature. Dr. Candlish would, no doubt, leave the 

theology of the early Church very willingly to Mr. 
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Maurice, and would claim the Bishop of Gloucester 
as a more enlightened disciple of Hhe Westminster 
Standards.' Mr. Garden has consistently followed up 
his tract on the Atonement by another, which frankly 
vindicates the Creeds. 

The very reverse, then, of what the Bishop of Glou- 
cester attributes to his opponents is the truth. Instead 
of treating our Lord as a mere man, in order that they 
may evacuate His death of its worth, they contend 
that the worth of that death is to be apprehended by 
meditating on the nature of Him who died. They begin 
with the Incarnation, ' God in Christ/ and so come 
to the Atonement, beholding God as ' reconciling the 
world to Himself' in the body of His Son. They have 
often contended that if Christ is seen to be truly the 
Son of the Father, truly the Head of mankind. His 
death, followed by His resurrection, will be felt, even 
when it is not distinctly understood, to have a perfect 
atoning power. 

And in thinking of the death of Christ as a sacrifice, 
they preserve the thought of the relation of the Son of 
God to the Father and to mankind. Thev behold Him 
offering Himself in man's name to the Father, in fulfil- 
ment of the Father's will. The Bishop of Gloucester 
does not so understand sacrifice. His language con- 
cerning sacrifice is the more surprising when it is com- 
pared with what he formerly said in the Bampton 
Lectures. He observes in this essay (p. 350), that 
the word * satisfaction ' ' has gone far to replace the word 
^ sacrifice. But the fundamental ideas of the two words 
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are not so far apart as is often aaaumed. Sacrifice, in 
the usage of the Bible, is the appointed rite by which 
a Jewish citizen who haa broken the law, and forfeited 
thereby his position within the pale of the Covenant, 
is enabled to procure hia restoration. It is a Jewish 
word, and belongs to the positive provisions of the 
Jewish policy, and not to general ethics.' This 
hardly looks like ' the fundamental idea ' of sacrifice, 
It seems rather to he one appointed effect of it in the 
case of the Jew. The writer is apparently conscious 
that he has not in those words expressed the funda- 
mental idea of sacrifice : for further on, in the same para- 
graph, he says, that when we call an act a sacrifice, we 
mean that it is 'an offering to appease the Divine 
wrath,' Compare with this the following passage from 
the Bampton Lectures (p. 40) : ' The key-note of all the 
sacrificial systems is the same ; self- abdication and a 
sense of dependence on God are the feelings which 
gifts and victims strive to express. Wherever there 
are men there is worship ; and where there is worship 
there is need of divesting ourselves of something, to 
lay it at the foot of the throne of Him we adore.' It 
is true that this account does not exhaust the meaning 
of bl ood- sacrifices ; and it is true also, that special 
purposes were attached to particular sacrifices in the 
Levitical system. But the fundamental idea of an 
offering, as Mr. Garden has contended, belongs to all 
sacrifices; and when onr Lord's death is called a 
sacrifice, this is what we are to think of first. Nor is 
there any ground for saying that the word sacrifice is 
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used in the Bible in a special and technical sense^ with- 
out reference to universal human obligations. The two 
most ' sacrificial ' books of the New Testament are 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the First Epistle of 
St. Peter. And in these we find the word sacrifice used 
according to its fundamental idea, in the sense of an 
ofifering to God. ^ By Him, therefore, let us ofier the 

* sacrifice of praise to Grod continually ; that is, the fruit 

* of our lips, giving thanks to His name. But to do 
^ good and to communicate, forget not : for with such 

* sacrifices God is well pleased' (Hebrews xiii. 15, 16). 

* Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, 
' an holy priesthood, to oflfer up spiritual sacrifices, 
' acceptable to God by Jesus Christ' (1 Peter ii. 5). 
Will it be said that in these verses there is any thought 
of ' appeasing the wrath of God ' ? 

The word ' sacrifice,' the Bishop says, does not belong 
to * general ethics.' It is therefore ' a gain to us, as 
^ sacrificial usages become forgotten, to acquire a term 

* which expresses the same idea, appealing to the princi- 

* pies of general ethics ; ^ and this term is satisfaction, 
which is interpreted to mean the satisfying of a creditor. 
Does the Bishop conceive that, in the Christian mind^ 
the thought of Christ's death, as the satisfying of a 
creditor, has actually superseded, in any degree, the 
thought of it as a sacrifice ? If so, according to his 
own account of the matter, the scriptural representation 
of Christ's death has given place to one that is post- 
scriptural, and 'ethical.' But it is not clear what 
the Bishop means when he speaks of satisfaction as 
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appealing to ' the principles of general ethics." 
Perhaps it ia only a philosopMcal way of stating that 
the payment of a deht is universally held to be right. 
But this carries ub but a very httle way in the appllcji- 
tion of the term ' satiafactioa ' to the sufferings of the 
Kedeemer. And the Bishop naust know that tlie 
thought of paying the 'debt' of our guilt by the 
sufferings of Another is precisely what is alleged to 
violate the principles of general ethics. If he, and 
those who think with him, believe that they are appeal- 
ing to the universal principles of right and wrong in 
describing our Lord's death as the satisfying of a 
creditor, we, on the other hand, object to such a descrip- 
tion expressly on the ground of the outrage done by it 
to those principles. 

I do not forget that the members of the Church of 
England, in their moat solemn serrice, speak of the 
Lord's oblation of Himself as a ' satisfaction.' But in 
the use of this term they are not bound by the theory 
of any divine. They are to take it in a plain gram- 
matical sense, such as shall be in harmony with the 
teaching of Scripture and of the Church, In the order 
of the Holy Communion, the dominating idea is that 
of sacrifice, as the offering of the Uving person of the 
Son to the Father. In this character we are to feed on 
Christ. It is mysterious indeed, but not utterly un- 
intelligible, that we should be invited and enabled to 
feed on His body and blood, if He be regarded as a 
true spiritual sacrifice. But how can we be inwardly 
.nourished by 'a mode of payment which God has 

13. D 
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' accepted instead of the debt of obedience which we 
' cannot render ' ? If, however, we let the word ' satis- 
faction* suggest to our minds the thought that the 
ofltering of Himself by the Son of God was perfectly 
satisfying to the Father — that in Him, dying for men, 
the Father was perfectly ' well pleased ^ — then we may 
ask to be enabled, by the power of the same Eternal 
Spirit in whom He oflFered Himself, to identify our- 
selves more and more with His satisfaction, so that our 
reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice may, notwithstand- 
ing our unworthiness, be accepted of the Father. And 
why, let me ask in all earnestness, should we not agree 
to take the Communion of the body and blood of Christ 
as the true divine exposition of the meaning of His 
death ? We should then most assuredly look on that 
death as a sacrifice ; but the sacrifice would commend 
itself to us as a spiritual and voluntary oflfering, not 
given in the stead of men, but in their behalf, that 
they also may be transformed by it into a voluntary 
sacrifice to God. And this would become evident — 
that the more humbly we listen to that eternal voice of 
God which speaks to us in ' the principles of general 
ethics,' the more we should enter into the theological 
principles of sacrifice and communion, and should see 
their reasonableness and truth. 

III. The Bishop of Gloucester complains that the 
objections oflfered to the doctrine of a vicarious punish- 
ment are the same now as those which have been 
formerly alleged. This appears to be true. Being thus 
old^ these objections may be regarded as stale and 
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unworthy of any but a cavalier kind of treatment ; or 
their heing at once old aad new may be taken as a pre- 
sumption that they have a vitality sustained by truth. 
' It has been said, that a translation of guilt is im- 
' possible, because guilt is personal; and that a doctrine 
' which represents the innocent as punished instead of 
' the guilty, and the guilty aa escaping by this punish- 
' ment, contradicts the first principles of justice ' 
(p. 363). However long ago, and however often, this 
may have been said, I trust it will never cease to be 
said, when occasion arises. It sounds ungracious and 
injurious when the Bishop speaks of 'the views of 
Socinus on the Atonement being brought forth again,' 
but such a taunt is adequately met by the manly reply 
of Grotius — 'Neque me pudeat coiisentire Socino, si 
' quando is in veram vetereraque sententiam incidit.' 
Having never read anything written by Socinus, I am 
very imperfectly acquainted with hia opinions. But if 
he urged that guilt is strictly persoual, and that there 
is no justice in punishing the innocent instead of the 
guilty, he bore a witness in which he is no less sup- 
ported by Scripture than by the general conscience of 
mankind. Those who maintain the contrary have a 
very heavy responsibility to bear, in that tliey put a 
stumbling-block in the way of their brethren, and throw 
a cloud on that glory of God which shines in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 

It is very difficult to follow the Bisliop in the reason- 
ings with which he meets objections, on account of the 
confusion in which, I must venture tu ^■a.'^.'t^^ Vw^t 
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subject appears to me to be involved in his concluding 
pages. Sometimes his language conveys the impression 
that he considers logical distinctions unworthy intruders 
in so sacred a province. He writes with warmth and 
eloquence, assumes that he is defending the one great 
doctrine of redemption against hostile attacks, and 
brushes away objections without troubling himself to 
notice precisely what they are. But a writer who de- 
liberately undertakes a controversial work should con- 
descend to acquaint himself with the views which he is 
denouncing. Logical distinctions may not be the most 
important things in the world ; but they are ill replied 
to with logical confusions. And the Bishop himself in 
one place challenges his opponents to strict accuracy — 
' If we are to appeal/ he says, ^to a metaphysical theory 
^of Divine justice, we must analyse our facts more 
^ exactly* (p. 359). So that those whom the Bishop is 
answering have a right to complain if they find them- 
selves really, however undesignedly, misrepresented, 
and, still more, if important moral distinctions are 
impatiently slurred over. 

The confusions to which I would especially call the 
reader's attention are in the terms into which the sup- 
posed objections are translated, and in the Bishop's 
language concerning Guilt. 

An example of the first is to be found in the opening 
paragraph of the third part of the essay. The Bishop 
assumes that Holy Scripture contains ' the doctrine,' 
and that the Church has always taught it, and then 
describes the objections which have been ma,de to it. 
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He specifies the repugnance to admit 'that the wrath 
' of God could be appeased by the sacrifice of Oue 
' who had done no sin in the place of the sinful.' 
That is a genuine objection. The reader is led to 
expect that the Bishop will deal with it. But he pro- 
ceeds immediately to translate this into ' a reluctance 
' to own that the sufferings of the just can ever be the 
' consequence of the sins of others.' This is certainly 
much easier for him to deal with, but it has ceased to 
represent the real difficulty. The suffering of the just 
in consequence of tlic sins of others is such a daily 
and universal phenomenon that it would be mere mad- 
ness to deny the possibility of it. Certainly no Christian 
divine ever denied that Christ suffered in consequence 
of the sins of men, nor objected to a doctrine of the 
Atonement because it involved this fact. "U'e may 
well listen with impatience to an ai-gument which is 
to show that the sins of men often cause suffering to 
those who did not commit them. But a few lines 
further, the Bishop gives another version of what would 
seem to be the same objection. ' When I am asked to 
believe that it is against the Divine plan that any 
other being should take away from me any of the 
consequences of my guilt, I tijink myself entitled to 
say that it is the correlative of this proposition that 
no oue should have brought upon me any of the guilt 
and its consequences.' I should have thought it quite 
needless to consider what answer should be made to so 
imaginary and absurd a request. Every day, all the 
world over, the consequences of human guilt ^.te, \i'4TO.'^ 
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stayed and cut short and ' taken away from ' the guilty 
by the efforts and the virtues of their fellow-men. No 
one could possibly object to the doctrine that Christ 
took away from men some of the consequences of their 
guilt. To deny that Christ^s sufferings were needed 
and accepted as a satisfaction to God's wrath, provoked 
by the sins of men, is a very different thing from 
pretending that Christ could not suffer from the con- 
sequences of men's sins, or could not remedy those 
consequences. But the Bishop labours to prove, and 
appeals to learned works — ^those of * Broussais, Biichner, 
and Buchez ' — to support him in the argument, that by 
the very law under which mankind exist, evil and sin 
are propagated from one to another ; and this being so, 
he contends it is no more unnatural that goodness 
should be propagated. And he concludes, 'There is, 
' then, nothing new or startling in the revelation of a 

* great moral good bestowed on us without our effort ; 
' it is in harmony with the system under which we 
' live, as members of a great family having common 

* interests even in things belonging to the soul.^ Most 
assuredly it is; but is this principle of community 
identical with any principle of substitution? Those 
whom the Bishop is endeavouring to confute have not 
only not denied the fellowship of the just and the un- 
just, they have been accustomed to insist upon it ; and 
they have contended that this view replaces the notion 
of substitution, with which it is indeed incompatible. 
They can only desire most heartily that the relations 
of the Son of Man to His brethren should be inter- 
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preted by the commou law or order under wliicli God 
has conatituted maakitid. 

It might he supposed, however, that when one man 
suffers in consequence of the aina of another, he is yet 
indirectly expiating his own guilt, whilst in the case of 
the perfectly Sinless One there could be no guilt of 
any kind to expiate. Tlic Bishop aasuraes, though with 
no warrant that I am aware of, that some objectors 
maintain that it was therefore unjust for Jesus to suffer 
at all. What theory such objectors would hold of the 
life of Jesus is not easy to conjecture. Apparently 
they must either deny that He was sinless, or simply 
impeach the justice of the Father in allowing Him to 
suffer. That Jesus, though innocent, should willingly 
suffer for men's good, shoclis no moral instinct. That 
such suffering should be a necessary substitute for the 
deserved sufferings of men in the eyes of the Father, 
is what we deny, and what the Bishop says notliing to 
prove. 

I have shown how, in one instance, with reference to 
the principle of community of interest, the Bishop, in 
the course of his argument, ciianges places with his op- 
ponents and uses their weapons. It is singular to 
observe to what an extent he has followed this method. 
Thus, he taunts his opponents with ' appealing to 
metaphysical theory of Diviiie justice.' It is notorious 
that this is what they have complained of the Bishop's 
allies for doing, Mr. Gsu-den's tract, for examp 
which was speeially before the Bishop's eyes, goes ex- 
pressly to the point of declining such meta2hYaica.\. 
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theories. ^ We see the facts, that Christ did bear the 

* burden of our sin and shame and woe, however de- 
'•terminedly we set our faces against the theories of the 
' process whereby He bore them — whether of vicarious 
' punishment or any other. . . . The most resolute 
' decliner of such theories in regard to the work of 

* Christ for our redemption may use the words of 
' Isaiah liii. and all that other language of Scripture 

* which so corresponds with it, in sincerity, as express- 

* ing what all inadequately he feels and sees when he 
' tries to contemplate the agony of the garden,^ and 

* the darkness of Calvary. He can see and accept the 
' fact, while he declines all theory respecting it.' The 
Bishop would have his readers believe, that when he 
is similarly insisting on the facts of Christ's sufferings 
and humiliation, and protesting against a metaphysical 
theory, he is in some way overthrowing the positions 
of Mr. Garden and others, who have been saying the 
same thing. Again, as to the use of 'forensic lan- 
guage.' The Bishop says, 'And since we are always 
' invited in this question to discuss it in forensic Ian- 
' guage, and are told that no man can be allowed before 
' a human tribunal to take upon himself the position 

* of the criminal and suffer the punishment of another, 
' because every one arraigned there must bear his own 

* burden, we must remark that, if every one did actually 

* bear his own burden, then human justice would have 

* attained a perfection which it has never yet boasted.' 

^ The Bishop is wrong, therefore, when he says, ^ Mr. Garden forgets 
Gethsemane altogether.' — Note, p. 361. 
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is satisfactory to see that tlie Bishop would regard 
the hearing hy each of hia own burden as a perfection, 
at least in human, if not in Divine, justice ; but does he 
really mean and believe that his opponents are those who, 
by preferencBj apply 'forensic' language to the Atone- 
ment ? "Why, their writings are full of protests against 
the merely forensic view. The theories of vicarious 
punishment, and of satisfaction by the vicariona payment 
of a debt, are those which are called forenaic. They 
represent God as a judge, men as criminals, the uni- 
verse as a court of justice, the Saviour as interposing 
to avert the sentence of the Judge, the saved as stand- 
ing acquitted before the bar of God. It has been the 
very business of the divines against whom the Bishop 
of Gloucester ia writing to remind the world that 
these are not the leading ideaa of the Gospel ; that 
the names of Father, Son, and Spirit, are those which 
are most significant to the hearts of men ; and that 
to be effectually reconciled to the Father in the Son 
of His love, ia more than to he acquitted, on the 
ground of a puniahment inflicted on another, at the 
bar of Divine justice. It is hard indeed upon them, 
to be taunted with alwaya diacusaing the question in 
forensic language. What they have done has been to 
meet the Calvinistic theology on its own ground. You 
speak of the necessity of a satisfaction to Divine 
justice, and you say that, because of that necessity, 
Christ is to bo beheved to have suffered penally in 
man's stead: but would this really ha just? When 
you introduce the forensic scenery and foten.s\.c ^a-cais.. 
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are you really adhering to the true principles of equity ? 
To remonstrate in this way is the offence which the 
Sishop of Gloucester rebukes. And the modern answer 
to such remonstrances is one of which the Bishop 
avails himself with all the confidence of a true ally of 
Mr. Mansel. It is to say^ that you cannot argue from 
human justice to Divine justice. The Sishop speaks 
of our ^rashness in impugning the Divine justice, 
understanding it so little' (p. 359). It is impossible 
to refrain from the retort, Then why, if we cannot 
understand the Divine justice, do you base your 
doctrine of the Atonement upon a particular theory 
of justice, and denounce those who simply decline to 
accept the theory ? Why speak of justice at all, and 
of the Atonement as manifesting God's justice, if the 
principles of that justice are not within our com- 
prehension f 

But this question of justice, and the cognate one of 
human responsibility, are of such transcendent import- 
ance, that they ought to be raised above the level of 
mere controversial disputation. Nothing concerns man^s 
highest interests more nearly than that the justice of 
God should come out clear and unclouded to the eye 
of the human conscience. Now, the Bishop of Glou- 
cester makes no real attempt to vindicate the Divine 
justice in reference to theories of the Atonement. All 
that he attempts is to confound our notions of what is 
just. He pours contempt upon our ^private text-books 
of morality ' and upon the ordinary justice of our law- 
courts. His answer is, that the supposed injustice is 
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not more unjust than some other, ' When I am asked 
' to believe that it is against the Divine plan that any 
'other being should take a-way from me any of the 
' consequences of mj guilt, I think myself entitled to 
' say that it is tbe correlative of this proposition, that 
' no one should have brought upon me any of the guilt 
' and its consequenees. It is surely not more repug- 
'nant to God's justice that another should bear my 
' guilt than that I should be guilty because of another; 
'nay, Divine justice will be more readily reconciled 
' with a plan in which one who is entirely willing to 
' bear my sin should take off its intolerable burden 
' from me, who am earnestly desirous to get rid of it, 
'than with a plan in which sinfulness devolves froiri 
' one who did not mean his own faults to do me harm, 
' upon me who by no means wished to inherit them ' 
(pp. 352, 353). It cannot be denied that there are 
aspects of the world which seem to reproach the Maker 
with injustice. The unequal distribution of advantages 
amongst men may, to logical speculation, appear unjust, 
but the conscience does not ciy out against that in- 
equality. Nor does the suffering of one caused by the 
fault of another admit of no explanation but that of an 
ultimate injustice. But in the direct relations between 
the iuward spirit and God, our conscience demands that 
we should be judged exactly according to truth. The 
Divine displeasiu-e must be exactly proportioned to 
human guilt. If we could not believe that God blames 
us according as we are truly blameworthy, we should 
have nothing to support us under the superficial \'fte.c^'&.- 
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lities of existence ; we should feel that we were drifting 
in a chaos. 

But guilt, or blame^ is not the same as immorality. 
The Bishop^s language assumes that it is; at least I 
know not how else to read it. The transmission of 
circumstances and qualities which contain the seeds of 
vice is to him the transmission of guilt. He seems to 
measure culpability by outward immorality. He argues 
against isolated responsibility by pleading the power of 
antecedent conditions. He shows that human law is 
unable to lay his own burden accurately on any man^ 
wavering sometimes between putting a man to death 
as guilty, and pronouncing him innocent because insane. 
If all this reasoning means anything at all, it does 
away with guilt in the true and received sense. And 
this result seems to be accepted, in the following tri- 
umphant application of the reasoning : ^ How, if these 

* facts are admitted — if, instead of that perfect isolation 
' of responsibility which some insist on, a joint respon- 

* sibility is the universal rule — with what show of reason 

* can they pretend that it is on this ground that the 

* Christian scheme is untenable ? Look into the black 

* London alleys, teeming with ignorance, improvidence, 

* and vice ; do you not see written in those faces eloquent 

* in wretchedness, " We did not place ourselves here ; 

* were the choice given us freely, we would not be as 

* we are ^' ? Then what do we think of the consistency 

* of those who see guilt brought on by others, but think 

* it revolting that another should take it off?^ (p. 354). 
I answer, we can see guilt neither brought on by 
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others, nor taken off, in the strict sense of the word. 
Those black alleys do not accumulate guilt on their 
unhappy occupants.^ Every additional evil influence 
acting upon him from without makes the man less 
guilty in the eyes of truth and of God. We all feel 
this. We know that the best of us has no right to 
judge the most wicked of his neighbours. We are 
absolutely unable to measure real guilt, because we are 
ignorant of the circumstances which aggravate or pal- 
liate the sin. But God can judge rightly, because He 
knows all ; aud iu His sight ' every man shall bear his 
'own burden' (Galatians vi. 5). It is 'not more re- 
* pugnant to God's justice that another should bear my 
' guilt than that I should be guilty because of another,' 
because neither is possible. 

The Bishop of Gloucester appears to have forgotten 
for the time the vehement assertions of God's justice 
which abound in Scripture, aud the appeals made to 
the human sense of what is right, as being qualified to 
recognise that justice. It is refreshing to turn from 
the pages we are now considering to the well-known 
chapter of Ezekiel (xviii.), in which the prophet main- 
tains the perfect equity of God's ways. In order to 
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' ' The sins of common lutatored peopls are cDthiDg \o comparisDii 
' witlitlio Bins oammitted bj great and higli pereons that are iu Epiritual 
' and iaiBpnrtil t'lEcea. What are the aina done by a poor wretch, that 
' EUtcardlng to law and justice ia hangad, or the ofTencea of a poor 
' Htrurapet, eompared with the sins of a false teaoher, who daily makaa 
' away with many poor people, and kills them both body and bouI t 
' The sins aommitted against the first table of Ood'a Tea Command- 
' menta ars not so much regarded as tlioae committed agaiast the 
. aocond table,'— ZiHAer'j TahU Tall. 
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^ insist upon a perfect isolation of responsibility/ Ezekiel 
appears to deny the facts of the transmission of good 
and evil tendencies. He does not really deny them ; 
but it was^ and is, more important^ in prophetical 
exhortations^ to insist on individual responsibility 
than to expound the law of transmission. A mis- 
chievous use may be made of the true law, * The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge.' It may be appealed to by those who wish to 
confuse the sense of personal culpability. Therefore, 
whatever may be the degree of hereditary transmission 
of good and evil, the people are to be taught that the 
All-seeing God will judge every man according to his 
real deserts. ^ Yet saith the house of Israel, The way 
of the Lord is not equal ' (v. 29). What is the Lord's 
answer? A scoff at their incapacity to know what is 
equal and what is unequal in the Lord's doings? 
No : that may be the reply of Mr. Mansel and the 
Bishop of Gloucester ; it is not the language of inspired 
prophets. Here, as everywhere, the Lord seeks to 
commend His justice to the hearts of men, and to 
enable them to understand it. 'O house of Israel, 
' are not my ways equal? are not your ways unequal? 

* Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel, every 

* one according to his ways, saith the Lord God. 

* Repent, and turn yourselves firom all your trans- 

* gressions ; so iniquity shall not be your ruin.' 

It would be doing the Bishop great injustice if any 
reader were led to suppose that he resembles the 
sophists who designedly confuse men's notions of right 
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aod wroDg. He speaks of tbe wickedness of men with 
a geunine warmth and eloquence. He seems, indeed, 
to understand better the immorality of publicans and 
sinners than the sin of Pharisees. But it would be 
wrong to infer that he would in any way excuse or 
palliate the inward resistance to light and love of which 
the self-righteous are guilty. He has adopted a false 
notion of the Atonement; and the need of defending 
this is what has led him to assail our confidence in 
God's equity and man's responsibility. The true 
doctrioe of the Atonement both receives light from, 
and throws light upon, the great double fact of the 
community of human interests and each man's separate 
culpability. 

(1) We are all members of one body, sharing to- 
gether, suffering and rejoicing together. This ia a 
fundamental law of human existence, to overlook which 
would be a ruinous defect in any religious or ethical 
theory. Let us put by the side of this the announce- 
ment that the Son of God has been revealed, who is the 
head of this vast body, the fountain of true life to its 
members, the bond of their fellowship, the secret of 
their unity. Here, in the relation of the Son of God to 
men, and of men to one another, ia a genuine mystery 
— not like the pseudo-mystery of substitution, easy to 
the understanding, painful to the conscience. It is a 
mystery which harmonizes and accounts for facts which 
no one can deny, a mystery which becomes the more 
believable with the growth of all true insight. That 
Head of our Body is revealed as a voluntary suffeTC,!: , 
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not seeking His own, bearing in love and sympathy the 
burden of men's sins and miseries. Need I say that 
suflfering is thus glorified, that it ceases to be penal 
only, and that we have a revelation of it as of a power 
which unites us to God and to one another? In Him, 
the Son of God and Son of man, we see ourselves as we 
ought to be, as God has made us before we marred 
ourselves. In Him we see the ground of a true recon- 
ciliation with God — God loving and pardoning us, we 
accepting the love and pardon of God, and submitting 
to be members of the Son and of one another. We 
see the principle of sacrifice founded in God's nature, 
claiming and conquering every man. We are person- 
ally reconciled to the Father in proportion as the sacri- 
fice of the Son becomes the moving law of our life. 

(2) But although we are members of a body, we are 
also distinct persons. Although we are to 'bear one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,' it is 
'also true, that 'every man shall bear his own burden' 
(Gal. vi. 2, 5). It might be shown that these apparent 
opposites are needful to one another — that a passive 
member could not be a real member of such a Body as 
that which we are in Christ — that a sense of distinct 
personal responsibility can alone enable us to discharge 
our true offices in the Body. We decline, therefore, to 
play off the one truth against the other, as the Bishop 
of Gloucester has done. We hold distinct responsibility 
none the less firmly because we believe in a real and 
mysterious community. But, with the sense of respon- 
sibility, comes in the sense of sin. When obligation is 
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revealed to the conscience of a man, there comes with 
it the knowledge, the eelf-conderaDation, ' I am not 
what I ought to be, I am guiity. If the man begins 
to argue, 'But after all, it is not my fault; I merely 
inherit conditions which compel me to sin,' he is 
deceiving himself — perilously deceiving himself. He 
knows better. He knows that he is not compelled to 
ain ; that hia own will, though he may feel it to he a 
miserable slave, is in fault. To him who is thus con- 
scious of guilt, which no one brought on him, which is 
bound up with the inmost mystery of his distinct 
personal existence, but which would have no meaning 
unless he were related to Another and to others, the 
message of the Atonement comes, speaking to him of a 
sinless Sou of God, the Head of the human race, the 
Mediator between God and men, who came down and 
suffered, with the express design that the sins of men 
might be done away, and that man might be justified 
before God. The Divine love thus manifested is what 
strikes him first ; at the very moment that it softens 
him, it makes him more deeply conscious of guilt, more 
ashamed of himself than before. Every pang which 
the Saviour endured, every sign of His not shrinking 
away from the sin of men, affects and amazes 
him. He does not need to regard these sufferings 
as penal; it would utterly disappoint him to think 
of the Son of God as subject to His Father's dis- 
pleasure.' Hia hope is in learning that when the Son 

' The Eiahop says, ' When all the rials of wrath ware pourad out 
■ upon Hia head, and whan He did not ahrinlL irom teoei^iD^'ftiwn,'A 
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of God thus suffered with and for men, the Father wa» 
well pleased with Him, and delightedly accepted Him. 
Beholding and believing this, he begins to know what 
Divine forgiveness is. He feels that the Father could 
not be satisfied without such a confession of human 
sin, such a sorrow for it, as the Son adequately ofiFered 
to the Father, that men, His brethren, might share it 
in their weakness with Him. But the sinner has con- 
fidence in approaching the Father with confession and 
repentance in Christ. He understands that his sin has 
consisted in abiding in himself; that it can only be got 
rid of by a thankful dependence upon the one source* 
of truth and righteousness and love. He accepts the 
free grace of God, begins a life of faith, is righteous 
before God, and receives a power from the Spirit to do 
righteous acts. Henceforth he perceives that his sin — 
that which presses on his heart and conscience — ^is in 
turning away from God and from his brethren; that 
the only redemption from sin is in coming to God 
through Christ, and submitting himself to the Spirit of 
Sonship and of Sacrifice. The death of Christ he 
accepts as his death ; the life of Christ as his new life. 
So far as he is true to this law, no condemnation can 

' is idle to discuss whether this shall he called wrath or love ; when He 
* smarted under all that we call punishment, it is idle to saj that it 
'must have another name' (p. 362). He taunts his opponents as 
finding a certain view ' revolting.' I douht whether this is too strong 
a word for the impression made by this passage. Is it, then^ idle 
to maintain that our Lord never for one moment believed that His 
Father was angry with Him ; that He held fast the distinction between 
the Father^s feeling towards edn and His feeling towards the Son of 
His love? 
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touch him; he has passed from death unto life, and 
he knows that he has done so^ because he loves the 
brethren. 

It follows from the very nature of these mysteries, 
and we most earnestly protest, that no such statements 
can exhaust the worth of what Christ is to us, and 
what He has done for us. But who can hesitate to 
choose between a belief in these living relations bind- 
ing God and men together, and an acceptance of the 
barren, metaphysical, and forensic dogma, of an acquit- 
tal obtained through a substituted punishment, which 
supphes no food to the reason, and only confounds the 
conscience? 



b2 
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11. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE VINDICATED AS THE 
CATHOLIC TRUTH RESPECTING THE DEATH 

OF CHRI^. 

BT THE BEY. 7BAN0IS GABDEN. 

The Tract on the Atonement^ which forms the main 
part of No. III. of this series, is so exceedingly brief that 
its author might, in any case^ be justified in seek- 
ing to complete his sketchy to fill in, to colour, and 
to illustrate so mere an outline. But what I venture 
to think would in any case have been desirable, has 
been made necessary by a recent publication. Amid 
many notices of the Tract in question, written in 
very varying spirits and tempers, there have ap- 
peared certain remarks on it, in the footnotes to an 
Essay on the Death of Christ, by a prelate of the 
English Church, which, in themselves and in their 
connexion with the text to which they are appended, 
imperatively demand an answer. Misrepresentation 
may be tolerated at the hands of anonymous jour- 
nalists j it would be the opposite of respect to his high 
office, were I to bear it in silence from a Bishop. 

To exhibit my case against the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, it will be requisite to look beyond the 
remarks he has made on myself. His Essay is pro- 
fessedly 'addressed to those who attach some preter- 
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' natural efficacy to the Redeemer's sufferings for men, 
' but propose to alter the terms in which it is usually con- 
' veyed.' This is a little vague. What terms do we (for 
I seem in the sequel to be one of the persons indicated) 
propose to alter, and by whom are they conveyed ? These 
are questions on which it would have been desirable to 
have clear light before starting. Not to pause on this, 
it is plain, from the tone of the Essay, that the preter- 
natural efficacy in Christ's sufferings which we confess, 
does not count for very much in the Bishop's mind ; 
and that the alterations which we propose, whatever 
they may be, are, in his judgment, very dangerous and 
destructive. 

Being imconscious of any general wish to bring in 
alterations, I should not liave been very apt to recog- 
nise myself as one of those to whom the Essay ia ad- 
dressed. As, however, Professor Jowett and I are the 
only two English writers referred to as censurable, I 
cannot escape the inference that I am of the number ia 
question. In being thus classed mth Mr. Jowett, I 
am sensible of a compliment, and I am aware that I 
am subjected to an imputation, the compliment and 
the imputation being equally undeserved ; the former, 
because I do not pretend to compete with that gentle- 
man in acquirements and accomplishments ; the latter, 
because there is, as I have been at pains to show, a 
chasm between his mind and mine 'on the subject now 
before us. 

Thus referred to, I cannot but see that I am regarded 
as one of those who have ' lax views about tVve K^owt- 
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ment' (Essay^ p. 346), aud that I must take my share 
in the insinuation that ' when the views of Socinus on 
* the Atonement are brought forth again^ his notions as 
' to the Redeemer's person are probably not far off ^ 
(p. 341). At all events^ such will be the impression 
made by the Bishop on his readers. 

Under such imputations, coming from such a 
quarter, no man^ certainly no English clergyman^ has 
a right to sit still ; and if he has made his contribution^ 
be it ever so small and humble^ to what he conceives to 
be the cause of Truth, he is bound to vindicate that 
contribution from an unfair account of its character 
and purpose. 

While^ however^ I have a case to establish against 
Bishop Thomson, I have to thank him for one service. 
He has convicted me of a very inaccurate citation from 
Gregory Nazianzen. I at once plead guilty to the 
double fault of quoting at second-hand^ and quoting 
from memory. Neither should be done where it is 
possible to avoid it, even in the way, as in this instance^ 
of an obiter dictum. But while I acknowledge the cor- 
rection, and shall take care, if the opportunity be given, 
to alter my words at the place in question, I am by 
no means prepared to surrender Gregory Nazianzen's 
language. It still seems to me favourable to the view 
in support of which I have appealed to it. Of this, 
however, in its proper place. 

I must now give some account of the issue which the 
Bishop has raised. He opens with an account of 'the 
Scripture doctrine.' After going over a variety of 
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places in the New Testament, which more or less bear 
on the death of Christ, he sums up its teaching under 
the three following heads ; — 

'1. God sent His Son into the world to redeem lost 
' and ruined man from sin and death, aud the Son 
' willingly took upon Him the form of a servant for this 
' purpose ; and thus the Father and the Son manifested 
' their love for us. 

* 2. God the Father laid upon His Son the weight of 
' the sins of the whole world, so that He bare in His 
' own hody the wrath which men must else have borne, 
' because there was no other way of escape for them ; and 
' thus the Atonement was a manifestation of Divine 
'justice. 

* 3. The effect of the Atonement thus wrought is, 
' that man is placed in a new position, freed from the 
' dominion of sin, and able to follow holiness ; and thiw 
' the doctrine of the Atonement ought to work in all 
' the hearers a sense of love, of obedience, and of self- 
' sacrifice. 

' In shorter words, the sacrifice of the death of Christ 
' is a proof of Divine love and of Divine justice, and is 
' for us a doeuraent of obedience ' (p. 337) . 

Now Bishop Thomson must be well aware, that of 
these three results, it is only about the second, aud that 
in his longer statement of it, that there is any question 
between us. But about it there is and there will be 
question. Some will ask very anxiously if such a 
statement be true or false; others if, be it true or be 
it false, the acceptance of it is necessary. The f<ii:«ifi.t 
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class will plead, that the Bishop's scriptural citations 
do not seem to them to prove it, and that to them it is 
no ^ manifestation of Divine justice ' at all. For by 
Divine justice, they will insist on meaning a quality the 
same in kind with that which commends itself to their 
consciences as justice, either in themselves or others. 
Neither in themselves or others would they see justice 
in accepting the punishment of a substitute for the real 
oflFender, be that substitution offered ever so willingly. 
Does justice, such will ask, crave penalty in itself, or is 
justice satisfied with penalty in itself? Is the fiat of 
justice, For all guilt there shall be penalty; or is it not. 
The guilty person must bear his penalty, wrong must 
reap its harvest of sorrow, the sin and the sinner's 
wretchedness must be bound together? To say that 
asking whether one man can bear the penalty of 
another^s sins, does not affect the question of a Divine 
Being doing so,^ is to give them no answer ; for their 
difficulty is not as to justice being satisfied with one 
man in the stead of another, but being satisfied with 
one person^ whether merely human or at once human 
and Divine, in the stead of another. 

The latter class, in whatever light they regard such 
difficulties, will meet them by saying, that whether or 
not they be conclusive against the notion at which they 
are aimed, they are uncalled for, inasmuch as that 
notion never formed part of the central truth revealed 
in the Atonement, and has never therefore been imposed 
on the faith and consciences of Christians by any com* 

} Aids to Faith, p. 311. 
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petent authority. The whole representation of our 
redemption through Christ, as consisting in His, in any 
real sense, suffering in our stead the burden of Divine 
wrath which must otherwise have fallen on tis, they 
maintain to be but one of many unauthoritative theories 
on the subject, and in its full proportions the most 
modern of them all. Granting it, therefore, to be 
tenable, or even to be true, we can have no warrant for 
imposing it on such aa are unable to receive it, no 
warrant for denouncing as a heretic the man who 
doubts, or even the man who rejects, it. 

This was the ground which I endeavoured to establish 
in No. Ill, of this series. In calling attention to the 
Tariety of theoretical explanations of the Atonement 
which has existed in the Church, I did not profess to 
write a treatise on the history of the doctrine. I de- 
voted but 'seventeen lines 'to the Fathers, because I 
did but appeal to a generally admitted fact, a fact 
which has been stated in the following words : ' The 
' existence of these two ideas (that of ransom paid to 
' Satan and that of satisfaction rendered to God) in 
' the Church cannot be denied. The former — that of 
' a ransom paid to Satan — prevailed from the time of 
' Ir en sens to the twelfth century; and as it went through 
' a regular growth, and attained a much greater fulness 
' and precision than it had at first, we must admit that 
' it was part of the current belief, and not a mere aeei- 
' dental coincidence in the use of a rhetorical figure ' 
(Thomson's Bampton Lectures, pp. 168, 169). This 
fact was enough for that stage of my argument. 
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The fact itself, so distinctly stated by Dr. Thomson, 
the Bampton lecturer, would seem to be disputed by 
Bishop Thomson in his Essay on the Death of Christ. 
What the Bampton lecturer speaks of as ' part of the 
^ current belief, and not a mere accidental coincidence 
' in the use of a rhetorical figure/ the Bishop speaks of 
as ' for the most part rhetorical playing with words,' 
complains of its being * put forward as if it were the sole 
and the serious belief of these writers,* ^ and sets against 
it a string of quotations from various Fathers, one or 
two of which may, perhaps, demand some consideration 
at present. The rest, as Bishop Thomson must well 
know, are such as we can all adopt, and, not even in 
the faintest way expressing or hinting at the notion, 
cannot bear upon the question, of substitutive punish- 
ment. But this is what I and others have to complain of. 
Every word in Scripture, or an old Father, that speaks 
of our salvation as proceeding from the cross of Christ, 
every phrase indicative of His bearing our sins and 
carrying our infirmities, every mention of His death as 
the sacrifice that has reconciled us to God, is arrayed 
against us, as though we were minded to deny the 
precious truths which they express. 

As this applies to the Bishop's citations from Ignatius 
and the Epistle to Diognetus, I need say nothing of 
them, but his reference to Justin Martyr calls for notice. 
In arguing with Trypho, the subject of Christ's death 
could not fail of being touched on by this Father. 
Trypho concedes that Messiah must be brought as a lamb 

^ Essay on the Death of Christ, p. 311. 
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to the slaughter, but objects to crucifixion as the mode 
of Hia deathj on the ground of the curse of the law 
against him that hangeth on a tree. In refuting his 
Jewish antagonist Justin calls our Lord's crucifixion 
' the seeming curse' (8o«oC(7ov Kardpav), (Dial, c, Tryph, 
90); says that 'the curse of the law lies upon crucified 
men, but not on the Christ of God ' {ovra Brj xal iv rif 
vofj.<p Karapa Ketrai kwt^ tSiv trTavpovfiivoiv dvOpaiirtiiV 
ai/K «T(' Be Kol Kara ToO XpitrroO QeoO Kardpa Kelrai), 
{ibid. 94) ; that the words cursed is he, Sec. do not 
represent Him as cursed of God {ical yap to elptj/ievov 
iv ™ vofio) oTt eirtKardpaTO'; ttS? o K^Kpap-evo^ hrl 
^vKov ovy^ (M5 Tou &eov KaTapaifiivov TovroU rov iaTav- 
pm/iivov, &c.), (ibid. 96); and that 'our suffering and 
crucified Christ was not under the curse of the law' 
(o TraSrjTO'; -tjposv koX (JTavpw6el^ XpiiTTo9 ov KaTf)pa.6tf 
vTTo rov vo/j-ov), (ibid. 111). I am not concerned at 
present with Justin's meaning or his doctrine further 
than to submit that it is impossible in the face of pas- 
sages like these to claim him as an authority for the 
modern doctrine of substitution, iu spite of the clause 
of a sentence which Bishop Thomson has quoted, and 
which, favourable as it seems to his cause, only serves 
to show, when compared with those others, how cautious 
we should be in our use of what tempts us as a pet 
citation. 

I admit that the language of Athanaaius has at first 

1 I do not think tbia adverb can well bring lotbe notion of tima, aa 
thougli JuBtui mefLtit that our Lord hod hBea, but waa not still, under 
tbe carBe, The othar paasageii preclude this way of underat&nding 
Mm, and such a poisitiou would hftve been no Mia-«Bt XaTl^^^o. 
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sight an air of expressing the yicarions doctrine. It is 
more modem in its aspect than that of many other 
Fathers, and certainly seems to connect Christ's suffer- 
ings not only with men's sin, but with the penalty due 
to sin. But Bishop Thomson admits that this Father 
did not reach a definite theory on the subject. Before 
citing him, it ought always to be considered that he 
grounded the virtue of our Lord's Passion on His com- 
plete identification of Himself with, not substitution 
of Himself for, us ; and that he considered the penalty 
on sin as extending far beyond temporal death in our 
case^ and the suffering of the Lord as bounded by that. 
Death and corruption, ^Oopa^ the latter grasping the soul 
as well as the body^ are what sin has brought upon us ; 
our Lord bowed Himself to deaths but could not be sub- 
jected to corruption. So that Mohler would seem to 
have reason in remarking that Athanasius uses penalty 
and death in different senses when he is speaking of 
Christ, and when he is speaking of us/ However, I 
admit that this Father comes frequently very near the 
modern doctrine in his forms of expression^ and that, 
like Justin, he laid stress on our Lord undergoing the 
outward and visible part of the penalty of sin. But if, 
as Bishop Thomson admits, he arrived at no definite 
theory, he cannot well be cited as an authority for any 
such ; nor do I see anything in the passages alleged 
which necessarily mean that our Lord in His own 
person sustained the real wrath of His Father, or 
underwent that worst, true penalty of sin, of which all 

^ Hdhler, Athanaaius der Grosse, p. 151. 
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else are but the outward symptoms, separation from 
that Father^ the turning away of that Father's coun- 
tenance) and the consequent invasion of death on the 
spirit as well as the body. 

I have already pleaded guilty to an act of careless- 
ness in regard to Gregory Nazianzen, the like of which 
I wish always to avoid. But, after considering the 
passage with all the care as yet in my power, I am not 
prepared to surrender it as an authority for the view 
on behalf of which I had appealed to it. The following 
are Gregory's words, to which 1 subjoin Dr. Thomson's 
translation : (pi\oa6(f>ei fj,oi irepi leoa/iov Kal Koerjioiv, 
irepl v\t}% ""^P'^ '^^X^?T ''■^P^ XoyiKwir ^vaeav 0eXTLO- 
vtDv re KoX yeipoviov, Trepl avaa-Toaewi, KjaiVews, avra- 
woSoo-ew?, Xpiarov ■jraB'^p.driov, ev roiiroi^ 'yap xai to 
€'iTirvyj(aveiv ovk a^pijoroi', xal to hiap-ap-rdveiv tiKiv- 
Svvov. {Philosophize about the world or worlds, about 
matter, the soul, about reasonable creatures higher and 
lower, about resurrection, judgment, retribution, the 
sufferings of Christ ; for in these things to attain our 
object is not useless, and to fail of it is free from peril.) 
Leunclavius'a translation seems to me utterly beside the 
scope of the context; and Bishop Thomson lays no stress 
on it. The latter argues, however, that by questions about 
' the sufferings of Christ,' nothing more can be meant 
than questions about those sufferings themselves, 
whether they were bodily or mental, and the like. I find 
it impossible to imagine such speculations kept quite 
apart from the whole question now at issue. The 
nature of suffering and the reason of it j if m.ent.^\ 
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sufferings whether or not it be the endurance of wrath, 
are inquiries so bound together that asking one of 
them seems almost necessarily to involve asking the 
others. Nor can we think it so strange a supposition 
as Bishop Thomson regards it^ that Gregory should 
have said of those questions that we may err concerning 
them without danger, when we consider that he himself 
shrank from two very distant extremes on one of them, 
seeing and proclaiming the gigantic diflSculties involved 
now in the notion of Christ^s purchasing us from the 
devil, and now in that of ^is purchasing us from His 
Father, and substituting for either a statement which 
leaves the whole question in utter vagueness. 

Bishop Thomson refers to other Fathers, quoting 
some, and merely naming others. St. Augustine is 
dealt with in the latter way, A general reference to 
Augustine on a subject like this, neither passage nor 
place indicated, is a challenge which surely no man 
need accept I will, however, ask Bishop Thomson 
what he makes of the following : — ' Mors peccatorum 
* poena est : in Domino munus misericordise erat, non 

' poena peccati Mortuus es in Adam, resurge 

' in Christo : nam utrumque debetur tibi. Jam cre- 
' didisti in Christum, reddes tamen quod debes de 
' Adam.' Aug. de Johan. Evang. c. L Tract. III. 13. 
Language less expressive of the theory of substitution 
I can hardly imagine. However, I do not think it 
needful to deal with every citation of Bishop Thomson's 
from the Fathers. He has left my argument in Tract 
No* III. unassailed. His own statement when he has 
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done with them concedes to me all I ask. ' None of 
' these writers ' (the Fatbera to whom he has been refer- 
ring) 'worked out into a system the doctrine of the 
' substitutive siicriflce of Christ.' ' 

It remains true, then, that when the Fathers en- 
deavoured to esplain the mode in which Christ redeemed 
ns, they made varying and incompatible statements, and 
that of the difi'erent theories which have prevailed on 
this subject) ' about the oldest, and one which has had 
' the longest ascendancy, is that which represents the 
' claim on us to have been the devil's, and Christ's 
' suffering, blood-shedding, and death, to have been 
' purchase -money paid to bini, whereby we have been 
' redeemed from bia hold upon us.' This is all that I 
wanted for the argument which I was then pursuing. 
The point which 1 wished then, and wish still to urge, 
ia, that the theory of redemption by substitutional 
punishment, even if it be true, cannot be essential, 
cannot be one of the necessary objects of saving faith. 
Holy Scripture does not teach it to every mind, great 
luminaries of the Church have failed of perceiving it, 
have used language altogether incompatible with it, and 
have endeavoured to explain our redemption through 
Christ by theories quite removed from it. No decree 
of the Church has ever enforced it, no one has authority 
to impose it on hia brother. 

But I went on to urge that amid this variety of 

theories there is a central substantial truth, which can 

support every approach to truth in those others, while it 

■ Aids to Faith, p. 34S, 
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remains independent of the theories themselves. Whilst 
early Fathers were puzzling themselves to explain from 
whom Christ redeemed us, to whom He paid ran- 
som for us^ and were giving those questions the most 
incompatible replies ; whilst schoolmen were maturing 
their elaborate systems of satisfaction; whilst. Protes- 
tants were importing juridical and commercial ideas 
into the question, the Scriptures were teaching, the 
Eucharist was exhibiting, earnest hearts were livelily 
feeling, that whatever else it might be, the Lord's 
Passion was and is sacrifice, was and is the sacrifice 
which sums up and comprehends the whole idea of 
sacrifice ; was and is the sacrifice which binds together 
and quickens our imperfect sacrifices, giving them 
reality, substance, and power ; was and is the sacrifice 
which takes away the sin of the world, and reconciles 
heaven and . earth, the holy and the sinful, making 
peace between God and man. Amid all their con- 
flicting theories on subsidiary points, there is no diver- 
gency amongst early Fathers here. Not all their 
systems of satisfaction banished the idea of sacrifice 
from the minds of Schoolmen. Protestants may 
perhaps learn, that, disagreeing in every other way of 
setting forth redemption through Christ, they have a 
sure meeting-point here. The ancient liturgies, im- 
pressively silent on all the questions we have been 
considering, are loud and clear on this. The Eucharist 
has never ceased to bear its high and solemn witness to 
this ; and more recourse to the Eucharist, more recog- 
nition of it as the central rite of the Gospel, the central 
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feature of Christian worship, the main act of the 
Christian life, seems what is wanted for us, both to heal 
our divisions, and to lead us to the real, abiding, ever- 
lasting truth of the matter to which they relate. 

To this subject I must return in the sequel, but I 
have first to defend myself against other misconceptions 
of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

I had been led to lay great stress on Anselm'a dis- 
claimer of the possibility of our Lord's having been 
miserable in the very worst of His sufferings. The 
same disclaimer is made by St. Thomas Aquinas. It 
seems rather absurd in such circumstances to speak of 
' Mr. Garden, whose theory is that the Lord would 
'never have felt misery." But let that pass. Bishop 
Thomson goes on to say, that I am 'here consistent,' 
foi^etting ' Gethsemane altogether,' and quoting ' only 
our Lord's words upon the cross.' These words are in 
a footnote to the following in the test : ' If our salva- 
' tion is to be made an easier work, if the price paid is 
' to be abated, we must forget Gethsemane altogether, 
'or deny it.' Now I did not forget Gethsemane, I 
expressly referred to it.' Neither have I the smallest 
wish to make our salvation an ' easier work,' or abate 
' the price paid ' to procure it. 1 believe that our Lord 
drank the fullest cup of suffering to the very dregs. 
I believe that He not only underwent bodily torture, 
and expired in bodily agony, but that His soul passed 
into a depth of depression which we dare not attempt 

' AidB to Faith, p. 361, 

' Trocta for Priests and People, No. Ill, ?, K, 
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to fathom. I may and I mutt shrink from some of 
Bishop Thomson's language concerning Gethsemane, 
but I believe as fully as he can^ that what took place 
there was the bearing down of soul as well as of 
body^ the failing of heart as well as flesh, the sorrow 
that was even unto death. Sut there may be all 
this without that misery which Anselm and Aquinas 
justly pronounce impossible for the Lord, which I 
have called 'the invasion of death, not on the body, 
' but the spirit/ ^ and ' in its completion the second 
death/' It may be de profundis that the cry 
comes forth, biit if it be unto God that it is raised, 
if it utters the words, ^ I wait for the Lord ; my soul 
doth wait for Him ; in His word is my trust,^ there 
may be the extremity of suffering, the lowest depth 
of depression, but there can be no misery, no minutest 
element of the second death. Now, while we feel 
that when our Lord entered the garden, it was to pass 
into a conflict of spirit, and submit Himself to a sink- 
ing of soul, such as we cannot imagine, we must not 
allow ourselves to forget that He did so with the words 
on His lips, ' I am not alone, for My Father is with 
' Me,' that in the height of the tempest His cry was, 
'Abba, Father,' and that so far from His communion 
with heaven being intercepted, Hhere appeared an 
angel strengthening Him.' And surely His whole 
self-abasement and sacrifice Culminate in their ter- 
mination ; His obedience reached its highest power when 

1 Tracts for Priests and People, Ko. III. p. 6. 
> Jhid. p. 10. 
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it became ' aa obedience unto death ; ' His identili cation 
of Himself with ua in all our shame and all our woe 
was conaumuaated when ' He bowed His head and gave 
up the ghost.' Yet this act of undergoing, aa before 
our sufferings in life, ao now our tasting of death, was 
done with the words, ' Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.' 

But I claim rather more for myself against Bishop 
Thomson than that hia imputations are unjust. I 
cannot help thinking that I have said nothing, be it 
in error or misconceptiouj which would have so startled 
early Confessors and Fathers, the real entertainment and 
acceptance of which would operate so fatally, as what he 
has said in the following sentences. 'It (satisfaction) 
' has gone far to replace the word sacrifice.' ' It is a 
• gain to us as sacrificial usages become forgotten, to 
' acquire a term which expresses the same idea, appeal- 
' ing to the principles of general ethics.' ^ That certain 
parts and certain times of the Church may have tended 
to what is stated in these sentences, I will not attempt 
denying. That the Church anywhere has been per- 
mitted long to remain in the state of mind which they 
indicate I shall be slow to believe. That the being 
permitted to pass into such state of mind and remain 
in it is a darlicning of the sky above us, a fog obscuring 
the sun of the spiritual heavens, I very strongly feel. 
I must feel it if I still continue under the convictions 
which I expressed in Tract No. III. that the sacrifice 
of Christ's death is its essence, to which every other 
' Aids to Faith, p. 350. 

f2 
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illustration of what it has done for us^ is but in an 
outside and accidental relation. 

There are divers aspects of our Redeemer's work. It 
is a many-sided whole even as it may be approached from 
many quarters of thought and feeling. Scripture 
exhibits now one, now another of those sides and 
aspects^ according as it is dealing now with one^ now 
with another. But I have contended and still contend 
that one abiding representation of it is to be found every- 
where in Scripture. In whatever variety of lights it 
may occasionally be exhibited there, it is uniformly set 
forth as sacrifice. At the very outset of our Loi^d's 
ministry^ He is pointed out as * the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.' In His great 
prayer, wherein we must believe His language to be 
the immediate expression of inmost and central truth, 
that language is sacrificial. * For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself.' We read that He *hath given Himself for 
' us an offering, and a sacrifice to Gt)d for a sweet-smell- 

* ing savour/ of ' The blood of Christ who through the 
Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God/ 
of ' a Lamb without blemish, and without spot, who 
' verily was fore-ordained before the foundation of the 

* world.' Surely, we cannot suppose these words to be 
but relative exhibitions of truth, partial illustrations, 
not direct statements. Such a view of them is altogether 
precluded in the Apocalypse, where the eternal glory 
of heaven is displayed to us, and we see in it this 
central feature, ' in the midst of the throne a Lamb as 
it had been slain.' Why should Bishop Thomson 
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suppose that the thoughts awakened by those solemn 
words are to die off from our minds, and give place to 
the notion of satisfaction? Surely the Bible has a 
living power, and a hold of our memories and hearts, 
beyond what any theory can have. And to whatever 
extent their long cessation may have caused us to 
forget any particular ' sacrificial usages,' how should the 
idea of sacrifice itself disappear, so long as it has its 
standing memento and embodiment in the Eucharist ? 
There, surely, in that rite which no controversy upon it 
haa been able to dissociate from the thought of sacrifice, 
is the Lord's death ' shown forth ' to all eyes as no 
theory can show it forth. And though many elements 
were insinuated into the sacrificial view of it in the 
Middle Ages, which a return to purer doctrine has led 
us to discard, it may yet be matter of thankfulnesa that 
the sacrificial view itseli' was thus kept in prominence, 
and so hindered the complete supremacy of any of the 
theories of satisfaction. It may be that rare comraii- 
nionS] treating the Eucharist as an occasional service, 
have had something to do with an obscuration of the 
sacrificial idea among us ; but if so, the cause, thank 
God, seems in process of removal, and with its cessation 
the effect will cease too. If weekly Eucharists shall 
again become the rule instead of the exception, and if 
we learn to regard joining in them as the principal and 
central act of Sunday worship, to which everything else, 
prayers, lessons, sermons, are but accessory, sacrificial 
usages, and the sacrificial idea, will be familiar to us. 
Nor will it then occur to u8 that the term sacrifice 
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could ever be replaced by the term satisfaction with 
other than most grievous loss. 

Yes! Sacrifice, as it is the predominating view of 
our Saviour's work in Scripture, must be the predomi- 
nating view of it with us. We may not (for the New 
Testament refuses to bow to such a rule of interpre- 
tation) consider that it is called sacrifice merely for the 
sake of setting it forth either in Jewish or GFcntile 
language. We may not suppose that it is called a 
sacrifice in order to persuade Jews and Gentiles to give 
up their sacrifices. Rather let us be sure that it is tJie 
sacrifice, which alone fulfils that idea of sacrifice which 
was fugitively and incoherently present to the minds 
and wishes of those who offered outward and carnal 
sacrifices in the old time, and that all which was true 
in their cravings, receives its satisfaction here. It is 
the one sacrifice which has intrinsic and substantial 
value, the one sacrifice which the Supreme Beason can 
regard with complacency as a worthy and perfect gift 
to the Father, the one sacrifice in which, as the old 
Israel in the Paschal Lamb, the true Israel of God is 
constituted and united. And as it is the antitype of 
the Paschal Lamb, so is it of sin-offerings too. For it 
is man's sacrifice, a fiUal acquiescence on the part of 
the Son of Man in the sentence of God upon man's 
sin, a practical Amen to that sentence, an acceptance of 
that sentence, which turns it from a doom into a bless- 
ing. But while we must needs view it as a sin-offering, 
let us not forget that it is, as I have said, the antitype 
of the Paschal sacrifice too, which had no reference to 
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sin, but was the permanent bond in whicli the nation of 
Israel was constituted. Let us not, with Bishop Thomson, 
call that ' a hard necessity ' wbich our Lord delightedly 
underwent ; let ua not view as merely remedial and so 
far accidental that which is the abiding centre and bond 
of the whole elect creation : ' in the midst of the throne 
a Lamb as it had been slain.' 

Aud, surely, the loss to ourselves and to our own 
practice in forgetting the idea of sacrifice would be 
unspeakable. For sacrifice is the very life and energy 
of love, and we cannot begin to love without wishing to 
sacrifice. But our sacrifices are so worthless in them- 
selves that we shall have no heart to offer them, or we 
shall ofier them in the spirit of the darkest bondage, 
unless we offer them through that real sacrifice which 
alone can give them life and value. Can a forensic or 
commercial view of Christ's work, as a satisfaction, 
throw that light on our sacrifices which is gained at once 
by viewing it as the grand reality of sacrifice ? 

I have spoken of the many aspects in which that 
work presents itself. I do not claim a clear vision 
of them all, I have not written, therefore, in con- 
demnation of views which may contemplate some 
fragments or sides of the great truth of which no finite 
eye can grasp the whole. I said in my former Tract 
that I was ' not prepared to condemn every theory of 
' the Atonement, which I have here represented as but 
' accidentally connected with the central truth, and as 
' neither imposed ou me by the necessity for my own 
' sake of beholding that central truth, nor by any creed 
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^ or confession to which I may have bound myself.' ^ 
They who see and feel what I have been trying to set 
before them tor be the vital central truth, will be willing 
to believe that it may have subordinate and accidental 
relations which have as yet escaped their notice, or to 
which they are as yet from ignorance or misappre- 
hension averse. We may all of us well admit, that on 
a matter like this, we have still much to learn, that 
there may be truth in our brother's view, which it 
would do us good to perceive and embrace. Only 
' whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the 
^ same rule, let us mind the same thing,' avoiding con- 
demnations of each other which we have no authority 
to pronounce, ' and if in anything we be otherwise- 
minded, Grod will reveal even this unto us.' 

Since writing the above, my attention has been called 
to a controversy which arose in the latter years of 
Elizabeth's reign out of certain sermons preached by 
Bishop Bilson at St. Paul's Cross, he havmg previously 
communicated their scope to Archbishop Whitgift,^ who 
encouraged him to handle the subject as he purposed. 
They related to Christ's Descent into Hell, a point then 
occupying a good deal of attention. Bilson stood up 
for the Hell to which our Lord descended being the 

Grehenna of the lost, but maintained that ,He went 
there in nowise as a sufferer, but as a victor, conq^uering 
and despoiling the whole territory. In arguing this he 

1 Tracts for Priests and People, Na III. p. 20. 
• * Strype. Whitgifk. Vol. iL pp. 861—364. 
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was led to deny that oar Lord ever underwent per- 
sonally the wrath of His Father, or ever suffered the 
death of the soul. Since Gherard, these propositions, 
pronounced by Bellarmine a new and hitherto unheard- 
of heresy, had become favoarites among the Puritans, 
and Bilson's impugnment of them gave rise to a good 
deal of controversy. He was induced by the Archbishop 
and the Court to expand his treatment of the matter, 
the result being two works, one of which, ' the effect of 
' certainc Sermons touching the full redemption of 
' mankind by the death and bloud of Christ Jesua,' 
appeared in 1599 ; the other, ' The Survey of Christ's 
Sufferings for Man's redemption,' came out in 1603. 
As the former is a small 4to. of 420 pp., and the latter 
a folio of 678 pp., I cannot be espected on so recent an 
acquaintance to give an accurate account of them. He 
furnishes, however, in the latter work, a table of 'the 
chief resolutions of thia Survey,' in which it will be seen 
at a glance that Bilson repudiated the proposition that 
our Lord sustained in any real sense the wrath of 
His Father. The following, taken at hazard from 
the main body of the work, may illustrate Bilson's 
doctrine : — 

' The words used generally by the Holy Ghost tc 
' express Christ's sufferings import that He gave Him- 
' self for us to bo the sacrifice, price, and the ransom 
' of our deliverance. All which words hold no wrath 
' conceived against Him, nor vengeance executed on 
' Him ; but rather the exceeding love and favour of 
' God towards Him, as the only Sactvfitii "iW;. ^■^ 
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' would accept ; the only price that God did esteem, 

* the only ransom that God would receive for the sin 

* of the world.' 

Of course, I leave open the great possibility of 
Bilson's having said many things about which I should 
hesitate, and which might be urged against me. 

From the little I have seen of these two works, 
I incline to believe that they form most important 
ingredients in the history of this question, and should 
receive very careful attention. 
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TRACTS FOE PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 



[The Conductors of this Series of Tracts are par- 
ticularly glad to place before tleir readers a vindication 
of that which seems to them the fundamental principle 
of the English Church, by one who is not a member of 
it. They could not have done ao with perfect satis- 
faction to their consciences if they had not been able 
to unite with it a letter by a Clergyman, stating his 
reasons for adhering to those doctrines &om which 
his friend dissents.] 



THE INCAENATION AND PEINCIPLES OF 
EVIDENCE. 
The secret panic which besets the faith of England at 
the present crisis may be fairly described as hanging 
almost entirely on the following doubt : — ' Is it possible 
L ' to do full justice to the relative and wavering human 
H ' element in all religious history without throwing an 
H ' impenetrable mist over the absolute and divine? Is 
H ' there any fixed limit to the encroachments of human 
^ft ' uncertainty on Divine Certainties? Can amo.vs.'vW 
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' honestly admits and fairly realizes the fluctuating 
' character of the evidence of men^ whether historical 
' or spiritual^ still enjoy without the slightest violence 
' to his own intellectual sincerity any profound rest in 
'the assurances of an Eternal voice?' Were there 
not a growing fear that these questions may be 
answered in the negative^ that all Revelation pro- 
ceeding from God will gradually be sublimated into the 
abstract idealities of man^ the volume of Essays and 
Reviews would certainly have had no power to awaken 
the strife of the last two years. This is the real fear 
at the bottom of the recent uneasiness : — Theology^ it 
is thought; the divine foundation of all hope and rest 
for man^ is in danger of being absorbed into a depart- 
ment of morbid psychology — ^into the mere higher 
aspirations of the homo desideriorum as he analyzes 
sadly what he tvishes to believe. Not^ indeed, that any 
large or increasing number of sincere men doubt as 
yet the existence of Ood^ but that there is more and 
more disposition to apeak of Him, as Mr. Mansel has 
indeed described Him, as the unknown and residual 
cause of a great number of undefined phenomena. 
Notice the great preference felt in the religious school 
of scepticism for the word and thought ' Inspiration/ as 
compared with the word and thought ' Revelation/ It 
is admitted that there are conceptions and feelings, — 
sometimes vague and shadowy — sometimes luminous 
and painfully intense^ — which do not take their rise in 
our own finite natures, but indicate what is above and 
^^^''ond us. ^We can speak with confidence/ it is 
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said, ' of human pheuomeQa ; we can be sure that 
some of our thoughts come from a higher and a 
better than ourselves — from " what we deem is Lord 
of All" — but we would rather keep to the word 
which denotes only the yague influence breathed 
into the human spirit — the word which uses as its 
symbol " the wind that bloweth as it listeth " — and 
abandon the word which forces upon us the other and 
absolute side of the same fact. We are sure that the 
flying lights and shadows which pass over our con- 
science come from some mysterious light beyond, but 
we do not know whether they be the result of direct 
or reflected rays, and we are warned fay all the course 
of religious history that we must be content with 
these gleams of transient illumination as they are, 
without dogmatising as to the divine source from 
which they issue. Tbe whole tendency of human 
thought and knowledge has been more and more to 
dissipate the fixity, and cloud with transient elements 
the extra-human origin — whatever it be — of the 
Divine oracles. Science and history have alike shown 
the inextricable fusion of human error and passion 
with higher thoughts; and hence a word like Revela- 
tion, which professes to lift our eyes from these 
strangely mixed phenomena of earth to the very 
processes of the Eternal mind, and to the very Acts 
of the Eternal will, seems now to us almost an irony 
invented by some keen thinker in the bitterest anguish 
of speculative imbecility,' 
If this train of thought represents the state of mind 
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of the idealising school of religious doubters, the dog- 
matic confutations which are put forth in reply seem 
to nte to be vitiated by the very same fundamental 
error — perhaps even in a more malignant form. Every 
step in the history of Dogmatic Orthodoxy haa been 
an effort to fortify some reliable human base for a 
Divine infallibility — to alide in a false bottom into the 
abyss of Eternal Truth — to justify the exchange of the 
arduous duty of discriminating what God has told i 
of Himself, for some such {apparently) easier duty as 
discriminating what a given Church or a given book 
states that He has told ua. I believe that the latter 
task is only apparently easier, for the moment we pro- 
pose to ourselves any human test as a final criterion of 
God's voice, we assume an unreality which deprives us 
of all power to accomplish even that task adequately. 
The man who will accept a secondary authority because 
it is more within his grasp, in fact accepts it because it 
is less true and divine, and so inevitably loses his in- 
sight even into the full significance of that secondary 
authority itself, which is best and truest when seen in 
close relation to the first. If I accept any part of the 
Bible as a final and ultimate equivalent for God, I put 
myself into an attitude uf mind which all but iusurea 
a shallow and false interpretation of it. If truly 
divine, it must be an impress of an infinite and Eternal 
Life, and to limit myself to the propositions it cont^ns 
is to make language the measure, instead of the mere 
sign, of a living character. The Dogmatists, therefore, 
in trying to secure a safe human base of operations for l 
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their campaign in favour of Divine Truth — auch a base 
as an infallible Church or book — fall into a worse error 
than their opponents, who q^uite truly deny that there 
is any such impregnable human base for the divine 
argnmentj but erroneously suppose that in doing so 
they have disproved the power of God to reveal Him- 
self. Both doubters and dogmatists take man, and not 
God — the finite, and not the Infinite — as the fixed 
centre of Truth, and it is obvious that such an assump- 
tion is one intellectual gertn of Atheism. It seems 
sometimes strangely difficult to realize the significance 
of the truism that the Truth lies, and must lie, deeper 
than human certainty — that certainty rests upon Truth, 
not Truth upon certainty. Our grasp of the Truth can 
never be worth much ; it is the grasp of the Truth 
npon us that men are willing to die for. And, there- 
fore, the media by which Truth lays its hold upon our 
minds can never be exhaustively analyzed, because the 
analyst is himself smaller and feebler in every way 
than the power which holds him in its grasp. One 
living mind touches another at a thousand points, and 
no one can do more than indicate a few of them — but 
this incapacity to understand does not weaken the 
power of the practical hold. 

Hence it seems to me that both the sceptieist and 
dogmatist schools of thought alike assume erroneously, 
that the true method of procedure is this, ' granting 
man and nature, to prove God and the supernatural,'- — 
a Sisyphus task which I am sure must for ever fail. 
The sooner we clearly apprehend that the higher ^cove^ 
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itself to the lower, that the lower can only accept and 
welcome without measuring or numbering the resources 
by which that impression is made, the sooner we shall 
understand that we must neither expect to find human 
belief adequate to the eternal object of belief, nor 
human intellect adequate to exhausting the springs 
and sources of human belief. The best analogy to fol- 
low in considering Revelation (though even that is but 
a feeble one), is the sort of command which a parent 
has over the avenues to a child's convictions. Encom- 
passing him, as he does, almost on every side, he can 
reach his inmost faith by a multitude of approaches, 
of many of which the child is himself unconscious. 
Many of the impressions made may be inadequate, — 
some of them owing to the deficiency of the child's 
education — or faculty may be refiracted into positive 
falsehood — while ail the avenues to his mind are imper- 
fect and liable to error. Yet we do not doubt for a 
moment that the parent can impress effectually, though 
imperfectly, - his character and will through these 
avenues upon the mind of the child ; and we are sure 
that the reality so conveyed is wider and deeper than 
the method of conveying it, while again the only 
rationale which the child could give of his own im- 
pressions would comprehend scarcely any true picture 
at all of the depth of those impressions. I infer, there- 
fore, that in all revelations proceeding from a higher to 
a lower mind, there is an intrinsic necessity that the 
reality revealed must be wider and more comprehensive 
than the modes of revealing, while the modes of the 
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revelation again are far wider and more comprehensive 
than the evidence which we can assign for accepting the 
revelation. There are three distinct levels in all im- 
pressions made from above on a lower nature :■ — First, 
the higher reality itself spreading out far beyond the 
channels of approach to the lower ; next, these latter ex- 
tending far beyond the range of the reasons which the 
learner can discriminate and assign for bis conviction. 
God must be infinitely greater than the sources of our 
faith ; these again must be indefinitely wider than the 
evidence which we give for our convictions. I suppose 
that most people must be conscious of states of mind 
in which they are unable to believe what yet they 
know to be far deeper and truer than their believing 
power. ' It is too great for me — I cannot grasp it,' we 
say, ' and yet I know the deficiency is in me, not in the 
' reality ; and one reason that I believe it is, because I 
' am conscious that it is too great for my belief. I know 
' that any divine truth must task and often seem tc 
'mock human belief; when I can best believe it, my 
' mind is at its highest, but it escapes me again, not 
' from any shadowiness in it, but from the contraetion 
' of my own spiritual and moral faculty.' This is the 
state of mind only adequately expressed by the words, 
' Lord, I believe ; help Thou my unbelief.' Such unbe- 
lief is, in a sense, even the evidence of truth, arising as 
it does, nol from any collision between the Truth and 
the highest convictions of our minds, but merely from 
transcending them^ — from giving us the feeling of being 
lost in the attempt to embrace it. The belief iu God 
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Himself is of this nature. Often it is unreal, because it 
overpowers us. We apply to Him the diminutive scale 
of thoughts and affections by which we measure our 
finite world, and the contrast strikes us with a shadow 
of surprise and awe. We forget that though He can 
prove Himself to us, He does so only after His own dis- 
cipline and purification of those inadequate thoughts 
and feehngs by which we can never hope to prove Him 
to ourselves. 

When, then, we say that all belief ought to be upon 
evidence, we only mean, or ought only to mean, that 
there should be real powers and influences, and reasons 
constraining our belief and worthy to constrain it ; we 
do not or ought not to mean that all which legitimately 
affects our own convictions can be so translated into 
language as to have at second hand the same influence 
over others which it had, at first hand, over ourselves. 
This is less and less true in proportion as the object of 
belief is raised above us. Probably the widest and 
highest part of the influences which oblige men to trust 
in a personal Gk)d has never been expressed in human 
speech at all, though many not inadequate efforts have 
been made to indicate the directions whence these in- 
fluences come. I have denied the possibility of any proof 
of an eternal reality from the human side, though not 
of course of that human certainty which results from 
the proof of it from the divine side — that is, which re- 
sults from its divine manifestation to us. But though 
I should regard the possibility of giving any adequate 
human proof of any truth as a sufficient and incontro- 
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vertible test that the truth proved was only of finite 
and human dimenaiouB, there must be, of course, large 
portions of the real influence exerted over the mind by 
any Revelation which come within the range of the 
intellect, and can be detained for analysis and exami- 
nation. The direction of a few converging rays can be 
defined, though many of them, and perhaps the very 
ones which give out the most divine heat, may be invisi- 
ble to the human understanding. In the present essay 
I am anxious to indicate in this manner- the direction 
of some of the influences which compel me to accept 
the Incarnation as the central truth of the Christian 
Revelation, after having rejected it first through the 
natural power of education, and subsequently from con- 
viction during many years of anxious thought and 
study. If I can in any way succeed in doing for the 
Incarnation what has been so often done for the pri- 
mary truth of Theism — in indicating, that is, some few 
really universal reasons why it should take a strong 
hold of the human conscience and intellect without aid 
from the mere external authority of either Church or 
Bible, I shall have done all I wish and more than I am 
sanguine enough to expect. It seems to me that no 
theologians have done more to undermine the true 
power of Revelation than those who have tried to force 
theology on men's minds by mere external authority, 
which has, I believe, no more right to influence the 
living faith of man than rays of light to affect the ear, 
or sounds to impress the retina. 

A masterly writer, who haa reviewed Bome ot ^Vssr. 
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Tracts from the idealist and Unitarian point of view^ 
has put very forcibly the great difficulty which occurs 
to every cultivated mind in discussing the fact of the 
Incarnation : — 

' The truth is/ he says, * this school has never suc- 
ceeded in settling accounts between the Eternal Divine 
facts, spiritually revealed by the ever-living witness, 
and the historical phenomena of the past, which, how- 
ever connected with religion, are cognisable only 
through human testimony. In the joy of having 
found the former, even Mr. Maurice forgets the dif- 
ferent tenure of the latter, involves them in the same 
feeling and treatment as if they, too, were entities 
apprehensible to-day independently of yesterday, and 
free from the contingencies of probable evidence. • . . 
The personal life of God in the world, of which his 
sense is so deep, seems to guarantee for him the par- 
ticular Divine acts and manifestations enumerated in 
the Scriptures, and in the formularies of the Church ; 
and his one standing appeal to us is, '' Believe in Him 
who is signified, and you will believe the signs; " yet 
it is plain that no prior apprehension of God would 
enable us to divine, before they came, the forms in 
which His agency would express itself ; or after they 
have come and been reported, to separate the threads 
of reality from those of fiction in a narrative of mixed 
tissue. For knowledge of the Divine events, taken 
one by one, we are not less dependent on human attes- 
tation than for the biography of an emperor or au 
apoatle, and it is vain to treat them as if they were 
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' deducibles from the primary spiritual truth, and were 
' to stand or fall with it.' ' 

Nothing caa be better put. And it is needless to 
say that if we had no vestige of the Incarnation in 
history we should have no reason for believing it, 
though the want which it answers in the human heart 
would remain. But the question is not as to whether 

i right to accept historical facts without historical 
evidence, hut how far the belief in facts for which there 

lore or less historical evidence is legitimately shaken 
or strengthened by the tenacity with which they fasten 
I the conscience — hy their power of ' revealing the 
thoughts of many hearts ' in all races and all times. 
Some writers, like Strauss, for example, maintain that 
this power which some facts have of embodyiag human 
hopes and aspirations ought to render us incredulous of 
them as facts. Myths, he says, are human expectations, 
crystallized into the form of history ; we ought, there- 
fore, to believe much more easily what answers to no 
human hope than what does, for the hope may easily 
generate a fictitious echo of itself. Another school of 
writers maintains that historical beliefs should hang on 
historical evidence, and on nothing else; that the splen- 
dour of the Divine halo should be carefully shut out from 
the Gospel before we decide on its authenticity ; that we 
should search into it as we search into the authenticity 
of Livy or Homer. To this school apparently the writer 
whom I have quoted belongs. Now, it seems to me that 

' Naltonal Be»iew, No. XXVI. foe October, 1861. ArUole, "Tiaots 
for Prierts and People," pp. 430, 431. 
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in both schools there is a great want of distinctness of 
thought as to what historical evidence really means. 
We say that a witness who has no previous preposses- 
sions at all on any subject is the best witness to a fact, 
because he judges simply by observation and by nothing 
else. We should trust more implicitly a supernatural 
story from a plain strong-minded practical man^ given 
to no nervous impressions, than from a morbid 
nature like Cowper^s, or a superstitious person fiill of 
ignorant fears and wonders. The best testimony we 
can get for very simple physical facts of any kind is, so 
to say, accidental testimony — the testimony of men who 
have no theory, and no wish to have a theory. But 
what is a true and important criterion of the value of 
testimony in reference to very simple physical facts 
that come within the range of eye, ear, and touch, can 
never be legitimately generalised into a criterion of the 
general evidence of a complex, spiritual, moral, and 
physical event. Were we as a rule to mistrust the 
testimony of persons to events which could be proved 
to have been expected, feared, or hoped for by them 
beforehand, we should, in fact, often doubt events 
because they were probable. We judge of historical 
truth by two tests — by mere testimony, which is usually 
more safe if the event be (to the witness) entirely 
unexpected, but also by all evidence we may possess as 
to the causes previously at work, the knowledge of 
which necessarily tends to inspire expectation in all 
who have access to them, while those causes themselves 
tend to fulfil the expectations so inspired. And, of 
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^H course, the very existence of an antecedent presumption 
^M will Bometimes tend to weaken the mere scientific value 
B of human testimony, while it incalculahly strengthens our 
H evideuce for the fact testified. An astronomer who has 
H calculated a new perturhation in the planetary motiouB 
H may be a worse witness, in case of imperfect obserra- 
H tion, as to the fact, than a casual observer, who is quite 
H unaware that any such phenomenon is expected. But 
H still the knowledge which causes us to expect (even 
" doubtfully) such a phenomenon is rightly regarded as 
weighing far more in favour of the event than the partial 
invalidation of the personal testimony weighs in the 

I other scale. The best witness of simple physical facta 
is the witness without expectation; but the whole 
evidence for expected facts is usually far stronger than 
the evidence for abrupt and insulated phenomena. 
And this distinction has nowhere greater force than 
where the facts in question have their springs in 
peraonal character. Here we rightly prefer, and prefer 
almost indefinitely, the ' evidence ' of intimate &iends 
to the ' testimony ' of strangers, and for the simple 
reason that so large an element in all human actions 
is other than physical — requires more than eye, ear, and 
touch, to perceive it — that no one who has not gained 
some familiarity with the character can see its actions 
with any clear apprehension of their drift at all. Just 
as no one would trust an unscientific man's evidence on 
a chemical phenomenon, because he does not know 
what to observe, does not see where the pinch of the 
case lies; so no one compares for a moment, in most 
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cases^ the value of a friend's and a stranger's insight 
into a man's actions^ unless where something is at stake 
which is likely to prejudice a friend's vision. In such 
cases previous knowledge of moral causes is far more 
important to the whole evidence than it is injurious to 
the impartiality of the testimony. Could the point to be 
observed in a chemical analysis be sharply and distinctly 
isolated^ we would rather take the testimony of a man 
who had no idea what to expect than of a man who 
knew well what to expect ; but it cannot ; and therefore 
we say that the evidence of a chemist is worth ten 
times as much as the evidence of a non-chemist. And 
so also with regard to character : the very knowledge 
which helps us to criticize rightly, to some extent, 
no doubt, affects the independence of the testimony, 
since the expectation may infuse some colour of its own 
into the intellect; yet even so, that knowledge gives 
far more weight to the whole evidence than it takes 
firom the weight of the physical testimony. 

Now, to apply these considerations to Grod's Beve-* 
lation of Himself. No doubt the religious yearnings, 
the mysterious hopes, the premonitory prophecies 
which precede such a revelation, to some extent shake 
the mere sense-testimony of those who come withiu 
their influence. The 'vision and the faculty divine' 
will, to some extent, perhaps, colour the testimony of 
witnesses. On the other hand, it seems to me simply 
unmeaning to say that the historical evidence in any 
large sense can be weighed without assigning the 
greatest importance to these prophetic visions and 
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hopea. It is surely untrue, tTien, that for the Divine 
facts of history we are ' not less dependent on human 
' attestation than for the hiography of an emperor or 
' an apostle' We are absolutely dependent on some 
human attestation for any historical fact; but I main- 
tain that, beyond a certain limitj our belief in any such 
fact legitimately requires less external evidenee in pro- 
portion as the previous knowledge or insight leading 
US to anticipate it is large or small. This is so, in 
some degree, even with regard to the biography of an 
emperor or apostle. If a newspaper tells us that a 
personof whom we have never heard has just attempted 
the French Emperor's life, we accept it as a mere 
newspaper rumour, and nothing more; but if it tells 
us that one whose fanatical political character and 
associations we intimately kuow, and whose vindictive 
vows we had recently heard, has done so, we attach far 
more importance to the intelligence. Its evidence is 
better, though it is certainly also true that the very 
causes which give us reason to beUeve it may have 
induced somebody else to invent or colour the rumour. 
We see a not improbable origin for the false testimony, 
if it be false testimony j but, for all that, we hold much 
more firmly than we otherwise should, that the cha- 
racter in question has manifested itself in this way. 
We have seen the causes at work which might have 
led to this effect, and though they might also have 
led to a false anticipation of this effect, we rightly 
hold the evidence to be much stronger than if we 
knew nothing of the matter. 
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But if thia be true even of the evidence for ordinary 
human biography, it is surely true that the historical 
facts of Eevelation, which satisfy our highest religious 
yeanlings, depend in an infinitely greater degree for 
their true evidence on completely corresponding tai 
and extending that knowledge of God which He h«k' 
put into man in the ahape of such hopes and yearnings. 
Of coursej as I have already admitted, no one could 
believe in an historical revelation ivithout a considerable 
mass of human testimony, because that testimony is 
as essential for the how, where, and when, of the Divine 
fulfilment of human hopes, as it is for the record of 
facts which faith had never presaged at all ; but, given 
a certain substantial amount of such testimony, and I 
conceive that every man will, and must, be influenced in 
accepting or rejecting it by his own personal insight, or 
want of insight, into the Dirine causes which might have 
produced such a revelation, and into the human wants 
which called for them. The principles by which we 
weigh the evidence of a historical revelation are not 
coincident with those by which we weigh the evi- 
dence for the biography of 'an emperor or apostle,' 
though, of course, they contain many common ele- 
ments. My knowledge of what I may call the a priori 
probabilities, the moral presumptions of a human life, 
is entirely derived from the testimony of others. When 
I gain a strong and distinct impression of the indi- 
vidual character of the emperor or apostle, or auy one 
brought into relation with them, I have, of course, a 
certain standard by which to judge doubtful evideni 
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coQceming their lives, but for such strong and distinct 
impressions themselves I am wholly dependent on the 
testimony of others. This is not so with regard to 
Divine causes. The certainty with which we appre- 
hend God's righteousness and love is the highest 
certainty of which the human conscience is capable ; 
and hence, in judging of the truth of an historical 
revelation, much less in proportion depends on mere 
sifting of testimony, far more on the problem whetlier 
the facts accurately jit the Divine causes which we 
know to be in existence, and the human yearnings 
which we know to be of God's inspiration, than can 
ever depend on what is called 'internal evidence' in 
ordinaiy history or biography. In the latter case, the 
standard of ' internal evidence ' is primarily derived 
from the external. In the case of Divine revelation, 
it is the first truth of our life, the deepest fountain of 
our being. 

Well, then, to satisiy me of the tmth of the Incar- 
nation, there must he t*o distinct and coincident forcea 
exerted on my mind. I must be historically satisfied 
that a Christ existed, claimed to he in some unique and 
eternal sense the Son of God and Lord of man ; that 
He claimed the power to forgive sin, to search the 
heart, and to impose the yoke and the burden which 
set man free from all other yokes and burdens ; I must 
be satisfied that others confirmed then, and through 
the history of the world have ever since confirmed this 
inward relation of Christ to their hearts; — of this much 
I must be sure as matter of history. And, aecon.d.l'i, 

14. C 
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before I can credit the inferences to which this would 
naturally lead me, or rather decide between those 
inferences and the incredulity to which so many philo- 
sophers' minds in all ages have been forced, I must be 
satisfied, as matter of the deepest inward conviction, 
that those hopes, and wants, and prophetic aspirations, 
which stirred the nations of antiquity before the dawn, 
and which have stirred still more deeply the nations of 
the modern world since the cross was set up on Mount 
Calvary, are not only adequately answered, but purified 
and strengthened by Christ^s Incarnation, and not with- 
out it. As soon as men are convinced of both these series 
of facts — historically, that the claim of the eternal 
Sonship was made by Christ, and accepted as a new 
life by the mass of His followers in all ages — spiri- 
tually, that the admission of that claim, and this alone 
answers the cry of the ages and of our own consciences 
for Divine light and help — the two coalesce into an 
historical faith, which is something far more than 
assent to historical testimony — namely, assent to tes- 
timony concerning facts whose roots of causation we 
discern running deep into the very constitution of man 
and the character of God. 

I will speak last of the historical testimony, for I 
know that in most men's minds in the present day, and 
know too ¥rith regard to my own, that it is not here 
that the true dilKculty really lies. The real stress of 
the doubt felt is twofold. First, there is a strong im- 
pression which I long shared, that no fresh human 
power, no new insight into the divine world is given by 
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faith in the Incarnation which would not be equally given 
by an unfolding of the same kind of Christian morality 
and worship without the burden of that stupendous 
mystery which staggers the human intellect. Secondly, 
a positire metaphysical contradiction ia supposed to be 
involved in the assertion that an infant, a child, a 
growing youth, a Jew, one limited in knowledge, 
subject to temptation, sensible of national prejudices, 
liable to sickness, overpowered by death, could in any 
sense be personally identified with the eternal and 
uncreated Son of God. Now, to me it seems that it 
would be and ought to be fatal, at least to all human 
faith in the Incarnation if not to the fact itself, could 
it be shown as the first of these objections assumed, that 
the net moral and spiritual fruits of the Christian 
revelation can be reaped in full without accepting it. 
That it is not true aeema attested by the clinging of 
the popular heart of Christendom throughout all the 
centuries to the confession that ' for us men and for 
' our sakes the Son of God came down from heaven, 
' and was made man, and died upon the cross for us ;' 
but falsehood so often mingles with truth in the popular 
mind, that it is not easy to accept as decisive the blind 
instinct even of ages, on such a point. No man ever 
ia really convinced by the mere spectacle of strong 
faith in others ; all that such a spectacle can do is to 
fascinate our minds till we can enter into its meaning 
for ourselves. I will try and show them first what I 
think is given by the Incarnation, which would not and 
could not be given by tlie fullest manifestatioo. <><. 
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Christian moraUty and piety,— were that possible,— 
without it. 

1. We are told by .it something of God's absolute 
and essential nature, something which does not merely 
describe what He is to us, but what He is in Himself. 
If Christ is the Eternal Son of God, God is indeed 
and in essence a Father; the social nature, the spring 
of love is of the very essence of Eternal Being ; the 
communication of His life, the reciprocation of His 
affection dates from beyond time — ^belongs, in other 
words, to the very being of God. Now, some persons 
think that such a certainty even when attained has 
very little to do with human life. What does it matter, 
they say, what the absolute nature of God is, if we 
know what He is to us ; — ^how can it concern us to know 
what He was before our race existed, if we know what 
He is to all His creatures now ? These questions seem 
plausible, but I believe they point to a very deep error. 
I can answer for myself, that the Unitarian conviction 
that God is — cls God and in His eternal essence — a 
single and, so to say, solitary personality, influenced my 
imagination and the whole colour of my faith most 
profoundly. Such a conviction, thoroughly realized, 
renders it impossible to identify any of the social 
attributes with His real essence — ^renders it impossible not 
to regard power as the true root of all other divine life. 
If we are to believe that the Father was from all time, 
we must believe that He was as a Father — ^that is, that 
love was actual in Him as well as potential, that the 
C(7i22i22unication of life and thought and fulness of joy 
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was of the inmost nature of God, and never began to be 
if God never begitfi to be. Far my own part, I am sure 
that our belief, whatever it ma.y be, about the ' absolute ' 
nature of God influences far more than any one sup- 
posea our practical thoughts about the actual relation 
of God to us. Unitarians eagerly deny, I once eagerly 
denied, that God is to them a solitary omnipotence. 
Nor is He. But I am sure that the conception of a 
single eternal will as originating, and infinitely antecedent 
to, all acts of love or spiritual communion with any 
other, affects vitally the temper of their faith. The 
throne of heaven is to them a lonely one. The solitude 
of the eternities weighs upon their imaginations. Social 
are necessarily postponed to individual attributes ; for 
they date from a later origin — from creation, while 
power and thought are eternal. Necessarily, therefore, 
God, though spoken of and worshipped as a Father to 
us, is conceived primarily as imagining and creating ; 
secondarily only, as loving and inspiring. But any 
Being whose thoughts and resolves are conceived as in 
any sense deeper and more personal than His affections 
is necessarily regarded rather as benignant and 
compassionate, than as affording the type of that 
deepest kind of love which is co-ordinate wiih life ;— in 
short, as a beneficence whose love springs out of power 
and reason, than as One whose power and reason are 
grounded in love. I am sure that this notion of God 
as the Absolute Cause does tincture deeply even the 
highest form of Unitarian faith, apd I cannot see how 
it could be otherwise. If our ^taYeta ate ?i&&x^^^r&.'vki 
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One whose eternity we habitually image as unshared, 
we necessarily for the time merge the Father in the 
Omniscient and Omnipotent genius of the universe. 
If, on the other hand, we pray to One who has revealed 
His own eternity through the Eternal Son — ^if in the 
spirit of the liturgies, Catholic and Protestant, we alter- 
nate our prayers to the eternal originating love, and to 
that filial love in which it has been eternally mirrored, 
turning from the * Father of heaven ' to the ' Son, 
Redeemer of the world,' and back again to Him in whom 
that Son for ever rests — ^then we keep a Gk)d essentially 
social before our hearts and minds, and fill our imagina- 
tion with no solitary grandeur. 

It will be said that even if revelation does mani- 
fest to us any of the secrets of the divine eternities, 
they can influence us only so far as they have relation 
to us, and that to know what God is to man is to know all 
that can affect our spiritual life. This is true, and yet it 
is, I believe, essential to know something of what God is 
out of relation to man, in order to realize fully what He 
is in relation to man. Even in human relations we are 
never fully satisfied with our knowledge of any character, 
however intimately related with ours, until we know 
what it is and seems in other relations also. It is not 
that we distrust others, but that we distrust ourselves. 
* Subjectivity,^ as it is called, clouds the eyes ; we want 
to know how far our own individual deficiencies, and 
sins, and impulses, colour our vision. And therefore we 
weigh others' experieuce as anxiously as our own. And 
Just aa we seek in this way to escape from the limitations 
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of our own individuality in human aifections, we yearn 
for some similar escape from the limitationa of man's 
moral experience in divine affectious. No masculine 
mind, at all eventSj will ever be really content with what 
ia called ' spiritual experience.' Special knowledge is 
never fully trusted except it stands on a firm basis of 
general knowledge. For example, national convictions 
known to be such, though we may give way to them, 
never really take possession of a man as a faith, until 
he finds them in full accordance with, and adding some- 
thing fresh to, human convictions. To know God as He 
is to us, we feel tliat we must know something of what 
He is in Himself and without relation to us. Then we feel 
upon a rock : otherwise we cannot tell what we ought 
or ought not to allow for the refracting medium of 
human error and sin. And I believe further, that the 
craving to know Him out of relation to us is a sign of 
the maturity of the knowledge which arises from His 
relation to us. Just as it never occurs to a child to 
think of what its parents arc to the outer world until 
the filial relation has reached a certain ripeness, 
when this further question aeems to be the essential 
groundwork for a new and fuller filial knowledge, — so 
in religion, inspiration is first, revelation last ; the 
former leading up to the latter. 

Itisohjected,however, to this view, that such a yearn- 
ing is a yearning for the impoasible, ' All human know- 
■' ledge must be human, that is, subjective, relative—not 
' exhaustive, absolute.' No doubt ; but there is a wide 
distinction between the mere subjectWvt^ q^ o^t Vati^wv^^ 
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power^ to which we attach no profound sense of in- 
security, and the subjectiyity of the field of immediate 
personal emotions, to which we do. I do not mean by 
this to distinguish between the intellect and the rest 
of man's nature ; for in all knowledge of persona the 
intellect alone is but the smallest part of the knowing 
power, and is fully as liable to error as any other. I 
mean to distinguish the disinterested knowing power 
from the interested — the reliance which we place in our 
own apprehensions when they are in no way agitated 
by egoistic considerations from the hesitation with 
which we regard their assertions when they are. It is 
surely essentially healthy, and even a test of health, 
to measure the human by the divine, and not the 
divine by the human ; just as a dislike and distrust of 
all the modem revivalist impressions is a token of 
health. And so, I think, to desire a solid foundation- 
rock outside humanity on which to build up human 
religion is a symptom of health. It is simply the 
disposition to trust more implicitly that which God 
says of Himself, when it does not directly and pri- 
marily affect our own personal life or self-love, but only 
reveals Him as He is, than when it affects us primarily 
and directly, and reveals Him only secondarily and 
indirectly. We can trust better our own moral 
experience when we have exercised it first on learning 
what God is, for we feel that we have a more open 
and calmer mind for apprehending His revelation of 
Himself than for learning the ' regulative truths ' 
concerning our own duty. Of course, ^ doing His 
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will' cornea before 'knowing' of any doctrine; but 
knowing Him comea before knowing and understanding 
ourselves, I believe, tben, that tbe revelation of God 
through an Eternal Son would realize to uSj if it can be 
adequately believed, that the relation of God to ua is 
only the manifestation of His life in itself, as it was or 
would be without us — 'before all worlds,' as the theolo- 
giana say; that ' before all worlds ' He was essentially the 
Father, esseutially Love, essentially something infinitely 
more than Knowledge or Power, essentially communi- 
cating and receiving a living affection, essentially all 
that the heart can desire. This is not, then, relative 
truth for us only, but the truth as it is in itself, tbe 
reality of Infinite Being. It is first proclaimed to ua, 
indeed, to save us from sin, strengthen us in frailty, and 
lift; ua above ourselves ; but it could not do this as it 
does, did we not know that God was, and His Love was, 
and His Fatherly Life was, apart from man, and that it 
is a reality infinitely deeper and vaster than the existence 
of Hia human children. 

And it seema to me that to know God to be in His 
own essential nature a Father, not merely a Father to 
ua, is a very great step towards exalting the whole tone 
of our actual life. We are apt to take the Word as 
metaphorical in its application to God — a metaphor 
derived from human parentage. But such a faith 
teaches us that the most sacred human relations, which 
wc feci to be far deeper than any individual and solitary 
human attributes, are but faint shadows of realities 
eternally existing in the Divine mind. It ia c\i.?.twsari 
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in many plulosopliical schools to regard the ^absoluteness' 
of God, the absence of all relation in Him. as a part of 
His JAyme privilege. To me such a conception appears 
essentially atheistic, if really thought out, though, of 
course, practically consistent with the most genuine and 
fervent piety. Judaism never did think it out without 
hovering on the very margin of the discovery which 
Christ made to us. That discovery was, as it seems 
to me, in one aspect of it — that aspect in which it could 
be made only through an Eternal Son of God — ^this : — 
' Never try to think of Me,' it seems to say, ' as a 

* mere Sovereign Will ; never try to conceive my Infini- 
' tude as exclusive of all Divine Life, except my own : my 
' infinitude is not exclusive but spiritual, and includes the 

* fulness of all spiritual life, eternal love. Think of Me 

* as always communicating life, and love, and power — as 
' always receiving love and obedience. Never pronounce 

* the word " God '' without recognising that diversity 

* of reciprocal life which is the highest life — the recon- 

* ciliation of law and fidelity, of inspiration and submis- 
' sion, of life overflowing and returning, which cannot 
' be without a perfect union of distinct personalities.' 

2. The Incarnation, if believable, seems to me to 
throw an intense light on the seeming contradictions 
of human nature — contradictions which are only brought 
out into sharper relief by a fuller knowledge of the 
Creator. The more we acknowledge the brightness of 
God, the more are we perplexed by contending thoughts 
as to the nature of man. The knowledge we have 
gained either humiliates and crushes us, or produces an 
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artificial elation. "We either crouch with the highest 
of purely Jewish minds, or become urbanely self-content 
with the Pelagian-Unitarian thinkera. We either cry, 
' Woe is me ! for I am undoue, because I am a man of 
' unclean lips and dwell amongst a people of unclean 
' lips ; for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
' Hosts ! ' or we congratulate ourselves that we are, 
by inherent right, children of God, ' bora good ' as 
Lord Falmerston said, and have no profound need, 
therefore, of purification at all. The humiliation alone, 
and the exaltation alone, are alike false to the facts 
within us and destructive of the true springs of human 
hope. The ' coal from the altar ' which purified 
Isaiah's lips was a fecial deliverance from the abject 
humiliation of Oriental self-abasement — a kind of 
deliverance which is not universal enough for mankind; 
and, on the other hand, the persuasion that we ourselves 
are, in our own right, children of God, is a graver 
delusion in the other direction. What we want is 
some universal fountain of Divine Life within us which 
shall yet not blind us in any way to the truth that we 
ourselves are not by our own right children of God, 
but only become so through One who is. We need a 
reconciliation of the fact of the unhealthy egoism of 
our own individualities, with the equally certain fact of 
a Divine Light struggling with that egoism, and 
claiming us as true children of God. The Incarnation 
alone helps us adequately to understand ourselves; it 
reconciles the language of servile humiliation with the 
language of rightful childreu, Botk wcc 'mx«;, "Paa 
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unclean slave and the free child of Heaven are both 
within us. The Incarnation shows us the true 
child of God — the filial will which never lost its 
majesty^ which never tasted the impurity of human sin 
— and so still further abases us ; but then it shows Him 
as the Incarnate revelation of that Eternal Son and 
Word, whose filial Light and Life can stream into and 
take possession of us^ with power to make us like 
Himself. The Incarnation alone seems to me adequately 
to reconcile the contradictory facts of a double nature in 
man — the separate individuality which has no health of 
its own, and turns every principle to evU directly it 
begins to revolve on its own centre — and the Divine 
nature, which lends it a true place and true subordination 
in the kingdom of God. ' We are not/ said Athanasius, 
' by nature sons of God, but the Son in us makes us so; 
* also God is not by nature our Father, but He is the 
^ Father of the Word, dwelling in us ; for in Him and 
^ through Him we cry, " Abba, Father." ' It is obvious 
that Athanasius uses the word ^ nature ' here in a much 
narrower sense than Bishop Butler. In the largest 
sense it is our true ^ nature ' to live in and through the 
Eternal Word. But what he meant — namely, that not 
by virtue of anything in our own strict personality or 
individuality f only by virtue of the Divine Life en- 
grafted upon that personality or individuality, do we 
become sons of God — seems to me the very truth which 
St. John reveals : — * He came unto His oum, and Sis 
' own received Him not: but as many as received Him, to 
^tbem gave He power to become sons of God.' This 
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teaching, and this alone, seems to vindicate the Divine 
nature in us without leading us into the delusion that it 
is q^ua. 

Two objections, however, will be made to this state- 
ment. It will be said that the same faith, in all its 
essence, may be held vrithout the Incarnation ; and 
secondly, that even if the eternal nature of the Son be 
granted as the source of human life and light, the diffi- 
culty is only pushed further back, and an intrinsic 
health and life ascribed to the subordinate person 
of the Son, which can only belong to the Father Him- 
self. I have thought long and anxiously on both these 
objections, and will give what seems to me the truest 
answer to them. So long aa we believe that we our- 
selves are, by the very essence of our own individuality, 
and not through the purifying and overshadowing nature 
of the eternal Son, children of God, we cannot but 
explain away and try to ignore the true struggle and 
weakness in us. We refer that weakness and that 
conflict to our ' finite ' nature, to oor childish short- 
sightedness, to our ' temptations ' — to anything but the 
truth — which is, not that we are weak, not that we are 
childish, not that we are shortsighted and tempted, but 
that ne Lave not in us, and can only gain through 
another, that %oill to be good children of God which 
would overcome temptation and frailty. But, then, it 
is said, Admit this — why cannot we look to the Father 
directly to give us this will ? Thousands, nay, millions 
do thus look, and not in vain. But I do not think that, 
as a matter of fact, the faith in an eternal Father can 
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either be adequately realized, as I have before said, with- 
out the faith in an eternal Son, nor that, even if it could^ 
it would fully answer the conscious wants of our hearts. 
We need the inspiration and present help of a perfect 
filial will. We cannot conceive the Father as sharing 
in that dependent attitude of spirit, which is our 
principal spiritual want. It is a Father's perfection to 
originate — a Son's to receive. We crave sympathy and 
aid in this receptive life. We need the will to be good 
as sons, and to this the vivid faith in the help of a true 
son is, I think, essential. Such a revelation alone 
makes humility divine, rather than human; eternal, 
instead of temporary and finite; such a revelation 
alone refers the origin of self-sacrifice to heaven rather 
than earth. And to make humility and self-sacrifice of 
essentially human birth is false to our own moral expe- 
rience. We feel, we knoWi that those highest human 
virtues, humility and self-sacrifice, are not original and 
indigenous in man, but are grafted on him from above. 
This faith, that from the life of the Son of God is 
derived all the health and true perfection of humanity, 
is the one teaching which robs Stoicism, Asceticism, 
Unitarian and Eoman Catholic good works, and the 
rest, of their unhealthy element of pride, by teaching 

• us that, in some real sense, every pure feeling in man, 
everything really noble, even self-sacrifice itself, comes 
from above ; that God's virtue is the root of all man's 

^ virtue; that even the humility of the child of God is 
lent us by Him who lived eternally in the Father's will 
before He took upon Himself our human life. 
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It may be thouglit that this is, ia some sensBj a trans- 
cendental and unreal philosopliy. On the other hand, 
I believe it to be the root of the faitli in the Incar- 
nation in almost all ages. Certainly it was the root of 
that faith in St, Paul, the greatest of all Christian 
thinkers and teachers. To him, as much aa to St. 
John, the faith that Christ was the Vine, and men the 
branches — that it was from His Divine life that the 
health and unity of the social system proceeded — per- 
vaded every letter that he wrote. The great Epistle to 
the Romans tnms solely on this point. 'Not I, but 
Christ that liveth in me,' was the solution of all his 
difficulties concerning human good works. His want 
had been the assurance of a power close to his heart, 
not his own, by which the law could be fulfilled. He 
found this assurance when Christ was revealed ' in 
him,' and it solved for him the great problem of social 
renovation. Christ, the Head, sent a new pulse of life 
through all the members, which gave a due subordina- 
tion to each, and yet held together the social body in a 
single coherent whole. The law had been a hard task- 
master to St. Paul— even the Divine life of the Father 
and Creator had not been sufficient for him — till this 
Divine fountain of sympathy, brotherhood, humility, 
aud self-sacrifice, had been also revealed. This was the 
power and mystery of the Cross. Now, no longer 
need every good act of man's be tainted by a sort of 
evil self-gratulation on thus fulfilling his duties as a 
child of God. The Son was revealed as the fountain of 
humility and the source of all true sympathy, as aiding 
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our prayers, fascinating our cold neutral wills with the 
fervour of His filial will, rendering it possible for us to 
love and hope and pray with full knowledge of the 
true source of human strength in Him whose love and 
hope and faith is eternal, and eternally in contact with 
our own hearts. 

But, then, I have heard it said, this faith, if we hold 
it, only pushes the diflSculty further back. If the eter- 
nal Son of God could be intrinsically good, though 
originating a new type of goodness — ^the filial and 
dependent — which He could not share even with the 
Father, why could not men in their finite sphere origi- 
nate, at first hand, all the virtues of filial beings simply 
through their direct communion with the Father? I 
am sure I cannot answer this question ; but is it not a 
question of fact ? Why we are what we are, no one 
knows. But is there in us — in our individual selves or 
personalities — any essential will to good, any essentially 
filial free will ? Surely we know that it is not so. That 
we have no essential will to evil, I believe. But the 
truest self-knowledge teaches us that our highest indi- 
vidual power consists in distinguishing between the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of self-will ; and our only 
goodness, not in willing what is good for ourselves and 
out of our own love of good, but in surrendering the 
reins to One whose true love of good, and will to good, 
we can discern. If this be true, what have we to do 
with its mystery ? That we might all have been, in free 
spiritual will, perfect children of God, like Christ, is 
conceivable certainly, but false. We kno%o that our 
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highest nature is to be taken up into another's nature, 
instead of clinging to our own centre. The law of life 
for the branches is not the law of life for the trunk. 
Is not this enough for us? We see that the law of 
Christ's nature was a higher one—that in Him filial 
goodness is original — while we have only the power of 
gaining it by a voluntary submission to His life. The 
metaphysical difficulty, if there be one, may, perhaps, 
only be pushed further back ; but then, as a matter of 
fact, we find it is solved by being relegated. He was a 
true Sou of God, imd we are not. We can only become 
so by admitting Him into our hearts; He needed 
nothing ; eternal dependence on the Father was the law 
of His free will. 

3. And this brings me to the supposed metaphysical 
contradiction in the fact of Incarnation, which I used 
to think fatal. That difficulty was, that an infinite being 
could not become finite, or take up a human form, 
except as a mere simulated appearance. To me, it 
would be far more painful to believe in the unreality of 
Christ's finite nature and human condition, than to give 
up Christianity altogether; in fact, it would involve 
giving up Christ to believe it for a moment. But this 
metaphysical contradiction, which once seemed so for- 
midable, does not now exist for me at all. That the Son 
of God, even though eternal, co-eternal with the Father, 
may pass through any changes through which any 
derived being may pass, seems undeniable. AVhcn we 
note how little the powers which we ourselves possess, 
and which seem to belong to us, are identified with eras 
14. D 
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personality — ^how by a stroke of paralysis^ for example^ 
a man of genius is stripped of all bis ricbest qualities of 
mind and reduced to a poor solitary ego — or if tbat be 
not SO9 bow be lives in two worlds^ in one of wbicb be 
is a feeble, belpless, isolated will, and in tbe otber (if 
tbere be anotber in wbicb be is still bis old self) a man 
of genius still — wben we note tbis, it seems to me to be 
simply tbe most presumptuous of all presumptuous 
assumptions to deny tbat tbe Son of God migbt bave 
really become wbat He seemed to be, a finite being, a 
Jew of Jewisb tbougbts and prepossessions, and liable 
to all tbe intellectual errors wbicb distinguisbed tbe 
world in wbicb He lived. If tbere is an indestructible 
moral individuality wbicb constitutes self^ wbicb is the 
same wben wielding tbe largest powers, and wben it sits 
alone at tbe dark centre — ^wbicb, for anything I know, 
may even live under a double set of conditions at tbe 
same time — I can see no metaphysical contradiction in 
an Incarnation. Indeed, tbe phenomena of growth are 
surely not less wonderful than those of limitation. If 
individual powers can be bestowed, and in some sense 
closely united with our individuality, they can be with- 
drawn. If infinite power and knowledge can be given 
by the Father to the Son, they can be limited as He 
wills. I am sure tbat Jesus of Nazareth was a Jew, a 
human being, ignorant of many things, only at times 
penetrated by the light of His infinite nature — One who 
could understand all human temptations, who looked 
forward to pain and death with human shrinking, and 
who saw tbe shortcomings of His disciples' love with 
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^H humaii naguish. What eternal realitj, tlieiij nas it that 
^B was revealed in that life? The will of a perfect Son, 
^1 still resting in that of the Father, and ordering the 
^B human passions and desires with the sole purpose of 
H doing that Father's will The essential difference, the 
H only essential difference between the life of Jesus of 
^ Nazai-eth and of any human being, seems to me to be 
that His free will was always fastened, so to speal;, on 
that of God's, so that, though He felt temptation, the 
predominant passion of His will (if it is legitimate to 
apply such a word as passion to a fountain of perfect 
freedom) prevented the slightest trembling in the ba- 
lance ; while the free will of all other men is intrinsically 
indifferent, and needs a divine countervailing force to 
aid it in escaping from the solicitations of human temp- 
tation. And Christ, in revealing this peifectlj filial 
will, revealed it as the power in the protecting shadow 
of which, and by the sympathy with which, we might 
also escape the sin which He understood, but never Ci- 
perienced. It was not aa an example, but as the very 
source of the divine light which was to stream into us, 
that His life was revealed. What the Incarnate Word 
■was in Him, that it would have the power to make us, if 
we would but yield ourselves up absolutely to its guidance. 
In point of limitations, temptations, frailties. His life 
was no better than ours. The will alone was better, 
intrinsically better; and that will would engraft itself 
on ours, and guide and sway us, if we would but sur- 
reudcr the reins. 

I have now, in a certain very inadequate wa.^ — wsa- 
Ii2 
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sciously inadequate to the strength of my own convic- 
tion — explained why the Incarnation, if it be a fact, 
would to my mind be a new power, a new fountain of 
life and hope to man ; and I have said all that seems to 
me necessary to remove the only plausible cb priori 
impossibility that ever got a strong grasp of my mind. 
But now, on what testimony can a rational mind justify 
its belief in so stupendous a fact, of which, even if 
true, the evidence would seem to be so far removed 
from the reach of human criticism ? 
' In the first place, it seems to me impossible for any 
one who accepts the historical records of Christ's life as 
in any degree genuine to doubt that Christ asserted for 
Himself a spiritual and eternal Sonship, which was the 
true and universal ground of all men^s filial relations to 
God. I held the existence of this claim to be indis- 
putable long before I held that claim to be justified, and 
I believe that all the more critical schools of Unitarians, 
both in Germany and this country, grant it — at least, so 
far as they admit the fourth Gospel to contain an au- 
thentic account of Christ's own words. Of course, it is 
quite a tenable position to admit the fact and deny the 
inference that what a mind so high and simple held con- 
cerning its own relation to God need be accepted by 
other men. But at present I only wish to discuss the 
fact of Christ's own expressed belief. And as St. John^s 
Gospel — though to my own conviction the completest 
exposition of the truth of the Incarnation — is doubted 
by many sincere critics who accept the first three as 
genuine, I could scarcely rest my faith on it, did it not 
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seem to me that the other three, though certainly not 
compiled by nor originating with men who had thought 
out and realized the meaning of the revelation, were full 
of the same truth — full of it, that is, just in that shape 
in which it would be recorded by witnesses who had not 
yet found their way to its true signiticance. What, for 
instance, can be better identified with the personal 
preaching of Christ than the whole series of parables 
speaking of the prophets as imperfect messengers from 
God to man, whose teaching had failed to reveal Him 
adequately, so that at last He sent His ' own Son ' to 
claim for Him His kingdom ? Is it not clear that in all 
these a distinction in kind between the prophet and the 
Christ is meant to be imprinted on the heart i He, the 
last of the series, is not a servant of God, but ' the 
heir.' Again, it is recorded by all the synoptical gospels 
that Christ asks Peter whom men suppose Him to be. 
Peter replies that some say He is John the Baptist, 
some Eliaa, some one of the prophets, ' But whom say 
ye that I am ? ' Peter saith unto Him, ' Thou art the 
Christ '— ' the Son of the living God,' adds St. Matthew, 
And the same evangelist records the reply of Jesus : — 
' Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas, for desh and 
' blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
■ which is in heaven.' Can any assertion be stronger, that 
between God and Christ there was this mysterious, 
special, and hidden relation which eye could not see, 
which spirit could not discern, unless God Himself had 
breathed it into the conscience of the disciple ? To say 
that the spirit of such a passage does n'lt "fiboU.^ -selt^iK. 
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the notion that Christ^s own conception of Himself was 
the modem Unitarian model-man conception, seems to 
me a violence to all true criticism. But it is not on one 
or two passages that I could rest such a belief What 
is the spirit of all the three first narratives ? It is this : 
— they describe and attempt to delineate a Man who 
spoke, with an authority of His own, of the secrets of 
God's spirit. At times He forgives sins, and treats the 
healing of bodily diseases as a mere pledge of that deeper 
power to restore health to the spirit. At times He 
speaks of His own lowliness ; but though always with 
the humility of a Son towards God, it is in the attitude 
of a King towards men. ' He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me, and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than Me is not worthy of Me;' what 
an assertion for any man, however good, to make !^ — an 
assertion only the more inconsistent and incredible, the 
better he might be : an assertion, in short, which could 
only be made by One conscious that His spirit was in 
direct organic communion with the spirits of those to 
whom He spoke — such communion that love to Him and 
love to God were inseparable emotions. The language St. 
John puts into Christ's mouth, ' I in them and Thou in 
Me,^ seems only a clearer enunciation of the whole spirit 
of the first three Gospels, which implies as direct a spi- 
ritual communion between Christ and men as existed 
between the Father and the Son. For example, take 
the words, ' He that receiveth you receiveth Me, and he 
receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent Me.' This 
t the language of a servant of God's, but of one 
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who shares His eternal attributes. The mere prophet 
speaks simply in the name of Him whose message he 
delivers, aad does not regard his own personality as 
any necessary hnk in the chain. 

The truth is, that the pervading and deepest cha- 
racteristic of Christ's language concerning Himself is 
the humility, not of conscious unworthiuess (like St. 
Paul's), but of conscious dependence, of filial perfection. 
And to me, the most touching and satisfying words 
that have ever been uttered by human lips, are those 
which no mere man could ever have uttered without 
jarring every chord in the human conscience : — 

'Woe unto thee, Choraein; woe unto thee, Beth- 
' aaida ; for if the mighty works which were done in 
' you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
' have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But 
' I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
' Sidon at the day of judgment than for you. And 
' thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
' shalt be brought down to hell ; for if the mighty 
' works which were done in thee had been done in 
' Sodom, it would have remained unto this day. But 
' I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the 
' land of Sodom at the day of judgment than for thee, 
' At that time Jeaus answered and said, I thank Thee, 
' O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou 
' hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
' and hast revealed them unto babes ; even so. Father, 
' for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are 
' delivered unto Me of my Father *, au.4 ao ^si»^ 
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' knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither any man 

• the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
^ Son will reveal Him. Come unto Me, all ye that 
' labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
^ rest. Take my yoke upon you, for I am meek and 

• lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
' souls : for my yoke is easy and my burden is 

• light; 

Can there be, even in the Gospel of John, a more 
unqualified assertion that it is the Son of God who 
spiritually reveals to all men their Father, and so 
enables all to become true sons of God; or that 
Christ himself knew himself to be that divine Son and 
universal light of man ? 

Again — 

^ And He answered and said. An evil and adulterous 
^ generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no 

* sign be given to it, save that of the prophet Jonah.^ 

* The men of Nineveh shall sit in judgment with this 
^ generation, and shall condemn it ; for they repented 
^ at the preaching of Jonah, and behold a greater than 
^ Jonah is here. The Queen of the South shall rise up 

* in judgment with this generation and shall condemn 

^ I leaye out the yerse in which the very &r-f etched parallel between 
Jonah's supposed adyenture in the fish*s belly and our Lord's three 
days' burial in the earth is interpolated, not only because St. Luke 
omits it and g^yes the natural significance to the passage, but because 
it destroys the whole force of our Lord's meaning, and is evidently a 
blunder of some Jewish scholiast. The whole drift of the passage is, 
that the spiritual sign is enough, and that the craving for a physical 
sign is bad. Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, because he touched 
them with a sense of their evil ; and so, too, our Lord claimed to be a 
'^ ^faat generation. 
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' it, for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth 
' to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here.' 
In short, I cannot open a page of the Gospels without 
finding in Christ a complete ahsence of that self- 
reproach which we identify with humility, but which 
only belongs to it among imperfect aud siuful men, and 
yet the fullest presence of that filial humility which 
recognised dependence on the Father as the true law 
and spirit of life, which lived in the will of Another, 
and yet concurred freely in that will. Now, this com- 
bination seems to me, and is, I believe, unique in 
history. "Wherever we find deep humility amongst men 
it is accompanied by self-distrust and self-accusations, 
as in the case of St, Paul. Wherever wc find tranquil 
self-reliance it is wnaccompanied by the dependent and 
filial spirit ; it is found, if at all, in some Goethe, 
standing with serene brow above the clouds of human 
sorrow and weakness : — 

' He took the suffering liamiiD race, 
He rend Bach wouud, each weakness olear : 
Hb Btnick hia finger on the plaoo 
And mid " Thou adleat here and here." 
He lookad on Europe's dying hour 
Of etful dreams and feveriah power, 
And naid, " The end is BTarywliere. 
Art Htill has truth, take refuge there." 
And be was Imppy — if to know 
Cauaea of thinga, and/ar Mave 
Bit feet to aee the lurid flow 
Of trouble, and inaaoe distress 
Aud headlong fate, ba happiuBas.' 

Such is the attitude of the most complete, \s.'>\-k«i,\i. 
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self-adequacy ; but it is not the attitude of Christy who 
proclaims to us everywhere, ' I am come in my Father's 
' name, and ye receive Me not ; if another shall come 
' in his own name^ him ye will receive/ And it seems to 
me that this unique combination of child-like lowliness 
with perfect kingliness and serenity of conscience ex- 
torts a witness to it from human nature which is equally 
unique. We say to our hearts, 'This is not an in- 
' dependent will, but a filial will ; and yet this is not an 
* imperfect sinful man, but one who shares the eternal 
^ life of the Father whom He reveals/ The ultimate 
distinction between Christ's human nature and our 
own lay not, it seems to me, in any exemption from 
human ignorance, sensitiveness, temptation^ but in 
the ultimate divinity of His free will, which moulded 
itself according to the Father's will without a moment's 
trembling in the balance. Of the perfect concord, per- 
fect submissiveness, perfect dependence of this will. He 
Himself was aware, and this gave Him His tone of autho- 
rity towards man. But God's purpose was often concealed 
from Him on earth ; He could discern only the general 
outline of His destiny, and this only with the fitful un- 
certainty of that prophetic prescience which estimates 
perfectly the evil and the good, and yet can hardly 
bring itself to believe in any even temporary triumph 
of evil. * If it be possible, let this cup pass from Me : 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt,' is surely 
the highest expression of a perfect filial will full of 
humility, but wholly untouched by humiliation. 
But it will be said, that, granting that Christ was 
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convinced of thia ultimate divinity of His own natnre ; 
admitting that His disciples believed partially and 
fitfully at 6rstj more profoundly and siiiritualiy after- 
wards, in the same truth — ^how can we accept such a 
stupendous assertion, on the evidence of men whom we 
admit, not only not to be infallible, but to be touched 
with all the natural limitations of their social condition, 
their nation, and their era? Must we not necessarily ' 
connect such confidence in their testimony with some 
doctrine of infallibility such as has turned the religion 
of whole countries into superstition, and built up the 
inflated theory of an infallible Church, or an infallible 
Bible? How can you take one of their beliefs, and 
reject another — accept the one which admits of no 
historical verification, and reject that which has been 
historically tested and disproved — hold to their Christo- 
logy, and smile at their crude notions of ' meeting the 
Lord in the air ' — defer to their faith in the secrets of 
eternity, and push impatiently aside their demonology ? 
Is there no substantial reason for leaving such a faith as 
that in the Incarnation, to be held by men who com- 
bine with it a superstitions treatment of apostolic 
authority, or the letter of Scripture ? I hold not ; and 
I think, moreover, that the faith in the Incarnation, in 
its largest sense, is absolutely inconsistent with this 
superstitious treatment of the human authority of 
apostles, or the literal text of the Bible. To me it 
seems certain, that Paul and John alone, among the 
apostles whose writings are recorded, had gained any- 
thing like a conscious grasp of thia t'cw^-VY. tV«i wiSaaT.* 
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of the first three Gospels, though they mention facts 
which point to it, as the rays from behind a cloud 
point to the hidden position of the sun^ certainly had 
never grasped the magnitude of the truth that they 
were helping to reveal. Even St. Paul apprehended it, 
I think, only in relation to the conscious life of faith. 
He held, doubtless, that the Son of God had been the 
centre of Jewish unity and nationality, throughout the 
history of the Jewish nation; that the fathers of the 
nation who passed through the Bed Sea ^did all eat 
^ the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
' spiritual drink ; for they drank of that spiritual rock 
' which followed them, and that Bock was Christ.^ He 
held, too, that Christ was equally the centre and root of 
the social unity of the Christian Chuix^h ; that His life 
was in all its members, and the real bond of its 
organization ; but I can see no trace that he had yet 
learned to extend the same truth to the whole world of 
heathen humanity, that he had grasped the fulness of 
St. John's teaching, that ^He is the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world/ To me 
the Incarnation seems to be revealed in exactly a 
similar way, and through similar channels of various 
degrees of authenticity, as the existence of God itself. 
We all hold that God manifested Himself through a 
variety of avenues to the mind of man — that at length 
He set apart one nation to witness more especially to 
His personal unity and righteousness — ^that through its 
means, without neglecting the manifold approaches to 
the conscience of the heathen world, the great truth 
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gradually struggled into the field of human viaioDj aad 
convinced the world of its reality, without ever shutting 
itself up in the form of a logical demonstration. 
The esiatence of God lay at the root of so many 
natural facts, that it gained access to the mind, just as 
the personality of other men or the laws of nature gain 
access to the mind. In the same way, and in that way 
only, 1 hold that tlie Incarnation has proved itself; — 
Christ's own belief in the divinity and eternity of His 
own personality occupying exactly the same position 
in relation to this truth, that the belief of the 'peculiar 
people ' in the government and providence of God 
occupied in relation to Theism. Both the Jews' con- 
viction, that their destiny was guided by God, and 
Christ's expressed conviction in the divine eternity 
of His own life, were great powers to aid belief in 
other men ; but without echoes in our own experience 
would and could not be decisive. And the gradual 
dawning of this faith on the imperfect and often con- 
tracted minds of Christ's followers produced, no doubt, 
aa many false lights and colours, suffused their ex- 
perience with as much special error, as the belief in the 
special relation of God to their nation produced in the 
minds of the Israelites. Every great and infinite truth 
dawning upon minds but half-prepared to receive it 
must create a certain degree of excitement, which will 
collect a fringe of broken colours round the central 
glory. That this was actually the case with the dis- 
ciples of Christ, as well as with the Jews, I do not 
doubt. Their millennial expectations seem, to Bis ». ti.«»x 
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instance of it^ and I believe there are others. But so 
far from supposing that this invalidates the great reality 
itself^ I think it would be as wise to say, that the 
fanaticism into which the Jewish people frequently fell^ 
in identifying themselves as Uhe people of God/ dis- 
proves the fact that they were separated by God for a 
special purpose. 

But history touches this truth, not merely in relation 
to Christ's own life, or that of His immediate followers ; 
it records a long series of connected facts which pre- 
ceded, and a long series of connected facts which 
succeeded, this. Does the one seem to anticipate and 
to culminate fairly in the mere sending of a new and 
great prophet ? Does the other seem to derive its vital 
influence over the ages from the mere enunciations of a 
great departed prophet? Or does the harmonious de- 
velopment of the world's history seem to require^ at this 
point, some great focus of the world's life^ some actual 
union of God and man— an Incarnation? There is no 
doubt that^ at this point, the history of an Oriental 
people, whose great work it was to learn and to teach 
the personal government of a righteous God^ blends 
with the history of the Gentile nations^ with the foun- 
tains of Greek art and philosophy, with the system of 
Boman equity, with the whole civilization of the West ; 
and all that it thus takes up into itself becomes 
coloured by a revolutionized form of the old Oriental 
faitL But may not the great crisis be accounted for 
by this very fact — the confluence of different streams 
oS national life — ^without assuming any divine act 
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grenter thau the sending of a new and more Catholic- 
minded prophet ? I think not ; for I think the Jewish 
history culminated iefare the influence of Greece or 
Biome rushed in ; and that the Christian began, in germ 
and essence, before the confluence alluded to, though it 
was materially modified thereby. To me it seems that 
both the Jewish history is truncated and the Christian 
history maimed without assuming a real Incarnation at 
the point where the two coalesce. The one would be 
a gradual ascent without a summit, a chain of purposes 
without a consummation — the other a wide and perma- 
nent stream, with a shallow and temporary source, a 
new life for man, without a new source of inspiration. 
I will try and eiiplain my meaning further. 

The Jewish faith in a supreme supernatural Will, by 
whose fiat every event of Nature and every duty of 
man was determined, had, clearly, I think, an over- 
powering and overwhelming effect on the national mind, 
as it grew into clearer and distinctive outline. Right- 
eous it t^as, but this righteousness was of a kind 
impossible and almost terrible to man ; the Law was 
brilliant light, but it cast a heavy shadow ; the prophets 
said, almost in despair, ' Why should ye be stricken 
' any more ? Ye will revolt more and more. The 
' whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.' It was 
felt that a link was wanted between the absolute, 
supreme, original Will, in whom all the universe rests, 
and the actual child-like life of human duty. The 
people of Israel, as I have said before, crouched beneath 
the brightness of that presence. Their proijheAs, feVJ. 
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more and more that it was not merely as a righteous 
King that God could reveal ftimself so as best to purify 
and win back the nation ; there must be^ they began to 
learn, between the Father and human nature^ some 
being lowly as the latter, perfect as the former, 
whose kingliness would not consist in mere righteous 
power, but in righteous humility, who rules man as 
man learns to rule himself, by perfect obedience and 
homage to Another. Hence the series of prophecies 
which are said to be fulfilled in Christ, which in the 
truest sense are so fulfilled, but which in the prophet^s 
mind were often applied to more obvious and visible 
rulers. There was a yearning for a spiritual king 
whose title to rule should be lowliness and sympathy, 
who should be greatest of all, because ' servant of all.' 
The prophets discerned such a rule over the human 
spirit as real, though the Ruler Himself was still behind 
the veil. Besides the Father, they began to speak of 
One who should be as * a shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,' of whom it might be said, ' In all their 
^ afflictions He was afflicted, and the angel of His 
* presence saved them ; in His love and in His pity He 
' redeemed them ; and He bare them and carried them 
' all the days of old ; ' of One who should suffer with us, 
and so rule us; who should be 'wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities,' and by whose 
' stripes we should be healed/ Through all the later 
prophets this vision of a Divine King, not original and 
absolute, not King in His own right, but by right of His 
humility^ obedience, love for One above Himself, is 
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as a softening thread whicli subdues the awfulness of 
the old faith, and strives to bridge the chasm between 
the human world and the Immutable Jehovah. The 
Babylonian conception of a hierarchy of angels tended, 
no doubt, to deepen this vein of thought, and to bridge 
the chasm of that solitary Omnipotence in whicli the 
old Jewish creed had enthroned God. But it was a 
moral more than au intellectual insight which revolted 
from this stern type of monotheism. The Jewish 
imagination was overwhelmed by the weight of un- 
relieved absolute power. It asked for a Messiah, not 
so much to restore the nation's destiny, as to fill up 
this fearful chasm between the created and finite life of 
man and the awful will of God. There was a growing 
hope that some king would appear who would not only 
vindicate the truth of the ancient promises, but supply 
the missing link between the creature, who caunot rule, 
and the Creator, who cannot obey. Such a yearning, 
Buch a shrinking from solitary Omnipotence, seems to 
me to run through the prophecies of Isaiah, and the 
meditations Of Job, with a vividness that no adequate 
critic can ignore. Aod how the yearning for a Messiah, 
and for a union of divine and human attributes in that 
Messiah, grew between the return from captivity and 
the birth of Christ, we find, I think, extraordinary 
proofs in the growth of the Alexandrine Judaism, re- 
presented by Philo, and the strong leaning of the 
higher minds among the Jews, such as St, Paul's, 
towards the spirit of its teaching. It is clear, I think, 
that no new prophet, however great, could have s&ti&6a<i.. 
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this yearnings could have supplied the natural summit 
to this Jewish history, or the natural consummation of 
the chain of divine purposes which that history had 
embodied. 

Again^ looking from the chain of events which pre- 
pared the way for the Christian revelation to the chain 
of events which followed it, it seems still more difficult 
to believe that the latter could have derived their ex- 
planation from the oracles of a great prophet. Con- 
trast the history of the Christian Church with that of 
Mahometanism. That Mahomet was a great and genuine 
prophet with a Divine mission^ I heartily believe. His 
prophecy has engraved itself on the hearts of miUions 
who have never felt the fascination of the Christian 
faith. But history shows in many ways that it has 
its root only in the past; there is no growth in the 
faith, no power of adapting itself to the new ages. 
Mahomet as he was rules Mahometans as they are. 
His word was petrified and crystallized in Mecca, and 
can assimilate no new truth. It is an inorganic faith — 
a faith not only founded on, but imprisoned in, a rock. 
But the history of the Christian Church is a history of 
constant growth in spite of sacerdotal resistance, and I 
believe that the upward force of that growth has ever 
been the communion with a living Christ. Theism 
alone, no doubt, has in it some expansive force, as the 
history of the Jews shows ; but the immutability and . 
infinitude of the eternal attributes on which it rests 
throw too awful a shadow over human life, and re- 
guire a filial mediator in order to adapt them to the 
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chnnging colours of human affections. A growing and 
Bocial religion mnst, I feel sure, blend indissolubly the 
human with the Divine. It was because Judaism was 
struggling upwards to this, that it did not become 
stereotyped and crystallized like Mahometanism. And 
every great era in the Christian Church lias been 
marked by a new insight into the bond between the 
Divine and human attributes of Christ ; the Father 
has been more or less vividly worshipped just in pro- 
portion as the life o^ the Son in humanity has been 
realized. To read the history of the Christian Church 
without the belief that Christ has been in vital and or- 
ganic relation with it, seems to me to read it under the 
impression that a profound illasion can, for centuries, 
exercise more power for good than the truth. The 
Gospel, if it merely did for Christ, as Unitarians hold, 
what the Koran and personal traditions did for Mahomet, 
would have been an iron system of oracles, instead of a 
picture giving distinctness to. and interpreted by, a 
living inspiration; and the sooner it had been laid 
aside, except as a mere auxiliary to the living voice 
of God, the better. Surely all the expansive and 
adaptative power of Christianity to the purpose of the 
Ages has been directly due to the faith in a ' Light 
' that lighteth every man which cometh into the 
' world,' and in the incarnation of that light in the 
human life of Jesus of Nazareth. Withont this belief 
in the inward light, the reverence paid to the external 
life is a mere idolatry ; without the belief in this external 
incarnation, the inward light is too apt to nQV«v&\iVcMn.*sa- 
e2 
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conceit and Pantheistic dreams. And I cannot under- 
stand the history of the Christian Church at all if all 
the fervent trust which has been stirred by faith in 
the actual inspirations of a nature at once eternal and 
human has been lavished on a dream. 

It may be said that the importance assigned in this 
essay to the correspondence between a revelation and 
an inward want^ is fatal to all doctrines of historical 
evidence — that if our belief in facts is in any degree 
to vary with our tvish to beheve in them^ history ceases 
to be a science^ and becomes more or less mythic. 
But I think the objection is very easily answered to any 
who do believe in God. That reality, it is clear, is not 
matter of historical evidence^ though history and per- 
sonal experience generate the human faith in it. And 
once accepted^ the evidence as to any of His outward 
actions must consist of two portions — ^its correspondence 
with the faith He puts into our hearts, and the external 
testimony. I could hold no fact of historical revelation 
without external testimony; without Christ^s assertion 
of His relation to the Father ; without the evidence of 
St. Paul^ and all the disciples, then and since, to His 
relation with their own spirits; in short, without the light 
which this faith throws on the history, both of the Jews 
and the Christian Churchy I could not venture to build 
anything on the inward want of such a revelation. 
But with these external facts of history before me, 
I feel that I have far more right to build, and to build 
much, on that want which Ood puts into the heart. 
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than I should have to think any evidence I receive 
of a friend's actions confirmed by corraapondence with 



what I had known of his character, j But on this I 
have dwelt enough already ; I only return to it now 
to distinguish between a historical faith, which scema 
to me to have large historical &a well as internal 
evidence, and a historical faith which seems to me to 
be accepted on no historical grounds. The faith in 
the ' miraculous conception ' of Christ is not one which 
I feel it difficult to understand. It seems to me most 
natural; I cannot deny that it may be true ; but I think 
no unbiassed intellect should accept it in the ab- 
sence of any adequate evidence in its favour. Christ's 
words never touch upon it. It is embodied only in 
two mutually inconsistent passages of Matthew and 
Luke, written in a style much more like poetry thau 
narrative, and quite distinct from the style of the rest 
of the Gospels. St. John, the great Evangelist of the 
Incarnation, does not appear even to hint at it. Jesus 
is even spoken of by the Jews in that Gospel as ' the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know,' 
and without any explanatory allusion of the Evan- 
gehsts to the supposed circumstances of His birth. 
St. Paul speaks of Him expressly as 'of the seed of 
David, according to the fleshy' which, if there be any 
truth in the genealogies, must make Him the son of 
Joseph ' according to the flesh,' since through Joseph 
only is the lineage traced back to David. If, therefore, 
the miraculous conception is to be believed at all, it 
must be solely on the strength of two very incooaiste.'sA. 



1 
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passages in Matthew and Luke, both of which are 
wholly different in general texture from the substance 
of the general narratioAS, I am quite sure that no 
clear judgment would accept such evidence for any 
ordinary fact ; and I do not think that its being linked 
into the structure of a supernatural revelation should 
alter the ordinary laws of evidence, even though it 
might be pleaded that, if true^ it would convey a 
new revelation of Divine truth to the mind. The 
Divine facts of a historical revelation may^ I be- 
lieve, be rendered morally certain by the fulness of 
their answer to spiritual wants, where they are, on 
the historical testimony^ taken alone, simply doubtful. 
But I cannot conceive that any proper historical fact 
can claim belief as history on the ground that it ex- 
presses a Divine truth, without, at the least, much more 
than sufficient testimony to bring it fairly within the 
historian's consideration. No. doubt it may be said, 
that what would be quite insufficient evidence for 
an isolated fact would be sufficient if that fact be an 
organic part of a clearly historic whole. There are 
many facts unhesitatingly believed on very little sepa* 
rate evidence, simply on the ground that they appear 
properly to belong to others which are well established. 
This is no place to discuss how far this argument is or 
is not applicable to the ^miraculous conception f but it 
seems to me to be one that has always been overworked 
by the theologians, and to be only trustworthy at all 
in very peculiar cases where a fragment of history that 
18 absolutely part and parcel of a unique and otherwise 
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attested wliole has been deprived accidentally of the 
evidence of its natural witnesses. I should think it 
hazardous in the extreme to confuse the wide distinc- 
tion between moral belief and sesthetic impressions by 
surrendering to the latter in such a case as this. 

And now, to come to an end, let me ask myself, and 
answer the question as truly as I can, whether this 
great, this stupendous fact of the Incarnation is honestly 
believable by any ordinary man of modern times, who 
has not been educated into it, but educated to distrust 
it, who has no leaning to the ' orthodox ' creed as such, 
but has very generally preferred to associate with here- 
tics, who is quite alive to the force of the scientific and 
literary scepticisms of his day, who has no antiquarian 
tastes, no predilection for the venerable past, who does 
not estimate this truth as part of a great system dog- 
matic or ecclesiastical, but merely for itself — who is, in 
a word, simply ansious to take hold, if he so may, of 
any divine hand stretched out to help him through the 
perplexities and languor, the joy, the sorrow, the storm 
and sunshine of this unintelligible life? From my 
heart I answer. Yes: — believable and more thaa believ- 
able in any mood in which we can rise above ourselves 
to that supernatural Spii-it which orders the 'unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men ' — more than believ- 
able, I say, because it bo vivifees and supplements that 
fundamental faith in God as to realize what were other- 
wise abstract, and, without dissolving the mystery, to 
clothe Eternal love with breathing life. God Himself 
is not believable while we wander helpleaslY vn- ^l^s. 
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labyrintli of mere natural phenomena^ or lose ourselves 
in the mystery of the infinitudes, or surrender our- 
selves captive to the newest phase of ' modem thought/ 
or disguise our true natures with the a£fectations of 
antique mannerisms, or attempt to create Him out of our 
own conscience, or to find a place for Him in our dog- 
matic creeds. But whenever and however we so escape 
from ourselves as to acknowledge a living and Eternal 
Lord, then it seems to me to be not harder, but easier, 
to confess Him as something more than this; as One 
who has revealed to us the very essence of His nature 
through the Son who was with Him before the world 
was. It is not harder, but easier, to trust in a will un- 
veiled than in one still veiled ; to confess the Father of 
that Eternal Son who pours the light of filial love into 
every human conscience, and who has shown us that 
not power nor knowledge, but free goodness alone, is of 
the inmost essence of the Divine nature. I confess 
that human reason is wholly unable to comprehend 
Eternity, but it seems to me far easier to apprehend it, 
to take hold on it, to believe in it, with this revealing 
Incarnation than without it. To fanq/ that we trust 
in God may be easier while He remains simply what 
He was to Faust, the ' AU-embracer, the AU-sustainer ; * 
but to trust in Him really, to believe He can help u» 
to reduce the vulgar chaos of our English or American 
life to any order resting on an Eternal basis, is far easier 
if we believe that the very same mind is shining into 
our own consciences which entered into the poorest of 
Jots among nearly the most degraded generation of the 
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most narrow-minded race that the world has ever known, 
and made it the birthplace of a new earth. To trust in 
God adequately we ask not merely to recognise His 
power, but to know Him as He is — His character, His 
actions, as distinct from our actions. The answer comes 
to us in the shape of a revelation that the Father is no 
solitary and self- enveloped Being, that there is One who 
shared with Him Eternity, who is always at the sources 
of our human life, who entered into our very lot in 
one of its least attractive forms, and of whom it is 
said, 'This is my beloved Son ; hear ye Him.' Surely 
it is easier to trust in One so revealed than in any 
glory from which the veil has never been withdrawn. 
To me, at all events, it is so. This faith alone satisfies 
me that I do not aspire after anything ' higher and 
holier than the truth,' but that the truth which lays 
hold upon my mind is infinitely higher and holier than 
anything I can elaborate for myself Without the In- 
carnation, Christianity seems to me a vague idealism. 
In it alone I find the Word, ' who is quick and powerful 
as any two-edged a word,' 
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LETTEE TO THE.WEITER OF THE FOREGOING 

TRACT. 

Jan. 23, 1862. 

My deab Friend, 

I HAVE read the Tract which you have sent for 
our Series with intense interest. Those who are feel- 
ing after a foundation — those who are trying to tell 
others that one is laid for them — may equally learn 
from your experience. I thank you especially for 
explaining so frankly in what points you differ from 
the faith of English Churchmen. Nothing is so un- 
satisfactory as those concessions for the sake of peace 
which some affect. They do not lead to peace, but to 
suspicion. Whereas the simple, honest statement of 
the grounds of agreement which you discover with us, 
of the reasons which separate you from us, must lead to 
explanations by which both parties will be benefited. 
I know you will wish me to tell you how I have been led 
from your own premises to some Conclusions which you 
at present reject. What I say will probably have no 
direct influence on your mind ; at least, it will enable 
you to perceive more clearly how far we go together 
and where our paths diverge. 
What I most rejoice in is, that you, a layman, have 
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^M been led to feel your need of a theology. The in- 
H clinatioQ of laymen, in all schools and sects, is to say 
H that they want a religion, or that they want ethics/ but 
H that theology belongs to the professional divine — that 
with this they have no concern, except to watch against 
ita intrusion into the sphere of practical life with which 
they are occupied. The plausibility of this language all 
must acknowledge ; I have felt its reasonableness when I 
have observed what those theologies are which are most 
frequently presented to the acceptance of laymen ; how 
much they must shock many of their deepest religious 
instincts, many of their strongest moral convictions. 
But the more we examine the origin and structure 
of these theologies, the more, I believe, we shall find 
that they shock the religious instincts and the moral 
convictions, precisely because they have been fashioned 
to meet certain religious necessities, or to fill up the 
gaps in an ethical system. The sense of evil in the 
heart, of a burthen on the conscience, leads to the 
formation of one kind of divinity ; the desire of finding 
some power which shall enforce the decrees and maxims 
of morality leads to the formation of another and 
contrary kind, Both can appeal to the Bible, for it 
bears witness to the religious as well as the ethical 
need. Both can appeal to the esperieuce of human 
beiugs, for all human beings know these needs. The 
theological systems which are so generated are neces- 

tsarily hostile. And they are theological systems; 
notions and dogmas about the Divine Being, not mes- 
sages or revelations proceeding from Hira\ with, lia 
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power but what they derive from remimscences of 
His connnunications, or from the fever in the human 
spirit which craves for them, or from the violence of 
their opposition to each other. 

I remember, thirty-two years ago, being led by a 
book of Mr. Irving^s to feel that the basis of human 
experience and faith must be in theology, or the reve- 
lation of God; that human experience and faith can 
never be its basis. He took his starting point from the 
old Calvinistical ground. He affirmed the will of God 
to be at the root of all will, being, life, in man. 
The book was full of hard sayings which I could not 
digest. I am not aware that I have ever seen it 
since I first read it, and I never exchanged a word 
with the author. But the principle of it has remained 
with me ever since, and has been deepened by all I have 
read in the Bible, by the opposition of schools and 
parties which I have witnessed, as well as by the 
corresponding conflicts in my own mind. It would 
not have been so if Mr. Irving had understood by 
the revelation of God what so many of his country- 
men and friends would at once understand by it; I 
mean, if he had identified it with the Bible. But 
with the sternest Presbyterian reverence for the words 
and letters of the sacred books, he perceived clearly 
that the revelation of a Will cannot be in a book, must 
be in a Person. The Eternal Will could only utter 
itself in the Eternal Word ; that Word must become 
flesh and dwell among men, if the Will, full of grace 
and tnith, was to make itself fully known to men. 
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It would seem to rae strange — if anything in tlie 
teachings of God's Spirit can be called strange — that 
you, starting from the very opposite point to Mr. Irving 
—from the Unitarian instead of the high Calvinistical 
point, have been brought so nearly to the same result. 
You find many accepting the idea of a Divine Hu- 
manity as an idea. £liC necessarily, if it is only that, 
the human must be the basis of the Divine ; yon must 
rise from man to God ; your conscience all the while 
protesting that you cannot so rise, that the God whom 



you 



and create cannot be the God. You 



demand, then, that a Divine Humanity should come 
forth in act, in reality ; that it should not grow in any 
sense out of our minds ; that it should meet all the 
wants in our minds. You must have a Revelation of 
God Himself to His creatures, in One who is really 
not nominally a Mediator between God and Man. 
Surely this is to have your feet upon a rock against 
which the waves may beat vehemently, but which they 
will not shake. 

This theological method is the oldest of all methods. 
The Bible begins with it in tie first chapter of Genesis. 
God speaks. Man hears. But it is a new method to you, 
to me, to a great part of the Christian world. Another 
grows up with us, accommodates itself gradually to all 
our thoughts and studies. "We feel the inconsistency 
of the two. But those who see the need of adhering 
to the one most strongly, are beset by recollections of 
the other. The mere Humanist can never quite get 
rid of a theological basis. The theologian wUl ha •i's^i- 
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tinually relapsing into the human. I detect this incon- 
sistency every day in myself. May I tell you what 
appear to me instances of it in your Essay? 

1. You used^ you say, to find great difficulty in 
admitting an Incarnation, because you could not 
understand how an Infinite Being could be manifested 
in a man, subject to the limitations to which an indi- 
vidual, bom in a certain place, growing up in certain 
circumstances, must be subject. You have overcome 
that difficulty. It does not shock you to think of 



Christ as the Son of God, and yet as liable to the 
ordinary feelings, even to the prejudices, of a Jew in 
the days of Herod. 

That you have felt so deeply the necessity of an Incar- 
nation as to be able to overlook this, or even a wors6 
perplexity, is to me most satisfactory ; I could not ask 
a greater evidence of the power with which the con- 
viction has taken hold of you. But I cannot persuade 
myself that you have mastered the objection. I think 
it will start up again and again, and that sometimes it 
will appear to you almost overwhelming. I should 
have found it so if I had not been brought to the con- 
viction that the perfect image of God cannot be merely 
a man. He mu^t be the Man ; the Head of the Bace; 
the Person in whom the race is created ; by whom it 
stands. Such a person, I think, the Evangelists set 
forth to us. The powers which they say that Jesus 
exercised, the sufiPerings which they say He underwent, 
belong to such a person. You, I suspect, feel the need 
of such a one as much as I do. But you feel as I did. 
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that, contemplated from the human ground, a univevaal 
man is merely the fiction of an antiquated realism. 
Here, then, is an instance in which fidelity to the 
theological method saves us from the most serious 
contradictions ; brings our language and thoughts into 
harmony with that of the Old Church and its creeds ; 
restores oiir understanding with simple and devout 
people ; and, at the same time, enables us to complete 
that idea of a Humanity which is floating in the 
minds of all at the present day. The fact that Christ 
must have been born in some time and some place — 
that He must have been an actual child, and boy, and 
man — will remain. These are essential to the idea of 
an Incarnation, There may be, there must be, limita- 
tions involved in that birth, childhood, boyhood, man- 
hood; but they will not, I think, be the limitations 
you have supposed inevitable. They will not interfere 
with the fulness of the Godhead bodily, because they will 
not interfere with the fulness of the manhood. And 
that fulness of the manhood will enable not some 
particular man, subject to particular conditions of time 
and country, but every man, in every time and country, 
to claim affinity with Christ, and through Him to draw 
nigh to the Father. 

The prevalent talk about humanity, and a sense 
of its great unreality, if there is not such a Head of 
Humanity as this, has certainly been one influence in 
leading me back to that old Catholic doctrine. Sut I 
can trace my conviction of it more distinctly to a 
terrible question which was brought before me wlie'tt.\ 
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was young by that work to which I have already 
alluded : * If the Son of God really became man, must 
' He not have entered into all the temptations of a man ? 
' Can the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews be modi- 
' fied ? Does the writer's own limitation^ '^ yet toithout 
*«n," empty the previous clause of its significance?' 
These are profoundly practical inquiries which cannot be 
evaded by those who are seeking for a power to govern 
their own lives, for a help in their own inward struggles. 
Mr. Irving was confronted by them. He found that he 
could not maintain the Incarnation in its reality and 
power if he shrank from the assertion that evil in all its 
ghastliness, in all its attractiveness, ofiered itself to 
the mind and will of Christ. That it was rejected hj 
that Mind and Will no one could affirm more vehemently 
than he did. But to adopt any shift for the sake of 
making the conflict a less tremendous one than it is in 
the case of any son of Adam, seemed to him to be 
dishonouring Christ under pretence of asserting His 
purity, and to be depriving human creatures of the 
blessings and victory which He took flesh to give them. 
He therefore used language which inevitably startled 
and staggered those who knew what the suggestions of 
evil were to them, how much they seemed to involve 
a participation in it. I could not evade the force 
of their appeals to the testimony of our consciences as 
well as of Scripture. I could as little evade the force of 
his. It seemed to me that if there was not a way out 
of the difficulty the Gospel meant nothing. The Old 
Theology which Mr. Irving had grafted upon his Scotch 
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Confession showed me this way. According to that 
confession, tlie race stood in Adam, and Lad fallen in 
Adam; then a scheme of salvation, of which the In- 
carnation formed a step, was necessary to rescue certain 
persons from the consequences of the fall. Mr. Irving 
had begun to regard the luearnatiou not merely as a 
means to a certain end, in which some men were inte- 
rested, but as the very manifestation of God to men — as 
the link between the creature and the Creator. But 
what could the Incarnation on his previous hypothesis be 
but the descent into a radically evil nature ? Some of 
Mr. Irving's Scotch opponents perceived the difficulty, 
and resorted to the hypothesis of our Lord's taking 
the unfallen nature of Adam. He regarded the sugges- 
tion as a miserable subterfuge, which made the relation 
between Christ and actual men an utterly unreal one. 
It led me to ask myself, 'What does that unfallea 
• nature of Adam mean ? Did not Adam stand by 
' God's grace ; by trust in Him ? Did he not fall by 
'trying to be something in himself? Could he have 
' had a nature which was good independent of God more 
' than we? Is not such a nation a aubveraion of all 
' Christian belief? But did the race ever stand in 
'him?' Old Theology taught quite a different doc- 
trine. Our own Articles set forth Christ very God 
and very man — not Adam — as now and always the 
head of the race. They teach us of an infection of 
nature which exists in every son of Adam. They call 
that a departure from original righteousness. This 
original righteousness stands, and has always stood, ia 
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Christ the Son of Grod^ and in Him only. Here, it 
seemed, to me^ was the trae practical solution of the 
difficulty. I could believe that the Head of Man had 
entered fully into the condition of every man; had 
suffered the temptations of every man; had wrestled 
with the enemy of every man ; and that He had brought 
our humanity untainted and perfect through that 
struggle. And this because He had never lost His 
trust in His Father, His obedience to ELis Father^ 
had never asserted independence, as Adam did, as 
each one of us is continually doing. His temptations 
become, then, real in the most tremendous sense. They 
were more fierce than any mere individual can ever 
undergo. He did, in truth, feel the sins — ^bear the 
sins — of the whole world. And every man may turn to 
Him as knowing his own special danger, his easily 
besetting sins, as having felt the power of them. 
And no man has a right to say, 'My race is a sinful, 
fallen race/ even when he most confesses the greatness 
of his own sin and fall ; because he is bound to con*- 
template his race in the Son of God, and to claim, by 
faith in Him, his share in its redemption and its glory. 
I can therefore do justice to the Unitarian protest 
against the language in whieh many who call them- 
selves orthodox describe the condition of mankind, just 
because I adopt the belief in the perfect divinity and 
the perfect manhood of the Son of God. I can, with 
the most inmost conviction, assert that in me — ^that is, 
in my flesh — dwelleth no good thing, just because I feel 
that all good which is in me, or in any one, is derived 
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from the perfect humanity of Christ, and that apart 
from that I am merely evil. Just bo far as I have 
been able to grasp this belief in a Head of Humanity — 
just so far the greatest problems of etMca seem to me 
to find a solution; just so far do I see a light in the 
midst of the deepest darkness, a hope rising out of 
the depths of despair, a unity which is mightier than 
all sects and divisions. Therefore I am earnest that 
you should consider whether you are not confusing 
this belief with that of a merely individual Christ, such 
as you were content with before you saw the necessity 
of an Incarnation. 

2, This subject is closely connected with your 
remarks on the ^Rracuhus Conception. I cannot be 
thankful enough that you have not climbed to the 
belief in an Incarnation through the belief of this 
Conception. That has been the modern process. 
Among Romanists it has been connected with 
Mariolatry, ultimately with that triumph of the 
Franciscan Humanism over the Dominican theology, 
which has produced the celebrated Papal decree of our 
day. Protestants flying from mere Church authority 
have made the evidence of the Incarnation depend upon 
the evidence of the Conception, and have made that 
depend upon the authority of the early chapters in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. What course the early 
Church took you may gather from our services for 
Cbrntmas Day. The Epistle is taken from the flrst 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; the Gospel 
from the first chapter of the Gospel of St. Jobn- 
f2 
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There is no allusion to the Conception in either. The 
ground of the Incarnation is laid in theology. Both 
the Epistle and the Gospel testify of the Sonship of 
Christ before He took flesh. That the Word is made 
flesh is the all-important consequence of His relation to 
God and to man ; hecauae the children toere partakers of 
flesh and blood. He also Himself took part of the same. 
But beginning from this ground, are we wrong in 
reading the account of the Conception on the following 
Sunday ? Is it not the most reasonable account (I avoid 
the word ^ natural/ knowing what an ambiguity there is 
in it) of the entrance of the Head of Man into the ordi* 
nary conditions of humanity ? Is not a human father 
precisely the designation of the particular as opposed to 
the Universal Man ? Is not the manner in which the 
Evangelists state that absence, accompanying it with 
all circumstances which can put honour upon the 
earthly relation, with none which can disparage it, the 
very simplest that could be adopted? Is it not an evi- 
dence in favour of the genuineness of the narrative such 
as no external testimonies could supply, let them be as 
numerous as they might? Give all weight you please to 
the discrepancies in the stories, and see whether they 
can overweigh the positive inference from the coinci? 
dence of the narrative with antecedent probability — sup- 
posing the idea of a Son of God and a Son of Man to be 
in itself true — ^the negative inference from the omission 
of all those eflbrts to give an independent worth to 
what is extraordinary in the incident, which we know 
have been so firequent in all the later ages ? 
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3. I pass on to whnt is expressed and to what is im- 
plied in your use of the word ' demonology,' as appli- 
cable to some of the events recorded by the Evangelists, 
and to our Lord's own faith respecting diabolical or 
demoniacal influences. I do not stumble at your word 
or make you an offender for it. There was a demon- 
ology among the Jews ; there is a demonology among 
ns. What does it mean ? A name is not enough to 
denote a deep, widely spread conviction. Where that 
exists there must be something beneath; something 
wliich must be more than an opinion. 

The fact on which demonology rests is, that men find 
themselves to be in fetters. The power which is ex- 
erted over them is not a visible power ; not one against 
which they can use visible weapons. It has no body 
which they can pierce. Therefore, a materialist is able 

. always to say that it is imaginary. A philosopher who 
is not a materialist can say that it is merely a. power 
over the will, and therefore that the will may always 
cast it off. The sufferer knows that both are mocking 
him and cheating him. The power is not imaginary, 
but real. He has not the energy to throw it off. Per- 
haps he ought to have it, but you do not give it him by 
talking to him about a will. Thus Naturalists and 
Moralists are alike at fault. There is a free apace left 
for the magician. He can produce a scheme of demon- 
ology. He says he can do far more. He boasts that he 
can cast out devils. You tell men that he is a deceiver, 

. What is the good of telling them that ? They want de- 
liverance. They must get it somewhere. Enchanters must 
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role the world ; tliej will luiTe pecq>le and prinoes both 
subject to them — and that as much in the nineteenth 
eentnrjas in the first — ^if there is no tme power oom- 
mensorate with their fidse power ; none that can show 
itself to be mightier than theirs. Bat who can find it ? 
Starting firom the human ground, I afiBrm that no one 
can find it. I can only talk about spiritual agencies or 
mechanical agencies. Practically these agencies in men 
— these unclean^ ferocious, mad impulses — are always 
defeating us. But if there is a dirine ground, a Theo- 
logy, such as you haTe found to be necessary — if the 
true God manifests Himself to men, manifests Himself 
in acts — ^how then? Must not some of His acts have 
reference to this condition of man ? Must they not be 
some of His chief. His most characteristic acts ? If He 
is a Will^ not a material Being — ^not a mechanical Being 
— must He not speak to the will in man ? K He is a 
righteous Being, must He not speak to it that He may 
set it right ? If He is a Deliverer, must He not speak 
to it that He may emancipate it? 

The battle of a Holy Spirit with unclean spirits, of 
Gt)d's true Spirit with spirits of falsehood, this is the 
battle of the New Testament; of the New not as 
opposed to the Old, but as distinguished from it. There 
the battle is between the true God and false gods, the 
righteous God and the unrighteous gods, the unseen Grod 
and visible gods. Here the battle is between that Grod and 
these gods, working upon men and in men. And there- 
fore the life of Christ among men must, I should say, 
be, primarily, characteristically a conflict with the 
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powers that bind the human will ; secondarily, and as 
implied in this struggle — as, in fact, a part of it — with 
all forms of bodily disease and derangement, and with all 
the elements of nature so far as they try to rule a 
voluntary creature made in the image of God. That 
the Gospels should therefore tell men, not now and then 
by accident, hut continually as a part of their very scope 
and business, that Christ came to cast out devils, 
and should connect this power with powers over the 
bodies of men and over the outer world, ia to me the 
greatest witness that they fulfil their purpose — that 
they are wbat they pretend to be, the records of the 
manifestation of the Son of God, of the Redeemer of 
mankind. 

I have arrived at this conviction, having grown up, 
as you did, in the greatest horror of demonology, having 
been taught from my youtb to explain the cases of 
casting out unclean spirits in any way rather than one 
which should assume that they were unclean spirits, 
and that Christ did cast them out. How natural — how 
reasonable — this feeling was in those wbo regarded 
Christ as a mere man, who looked upon the name 
Christ Bs not denoting that He was anointed with the 
Holy Spirit by the Father, and that He came to bap- 
tize men with that same Spirit, I at once acknow- 
ledge. I cannot express how I admire them for being 
able to retain their reverence for Jesus in spite of the 
difficulties by wliich they were beset when they were 
told, in narratives from wliich they derived their infor- 
mation respecting His work on earth, that He engaged 
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in what must have seemed to them unreal acts, and 
stooped to the use of what must have seemed to 
them unreal language. I see in that reverence, which 
I am sure was genuine, the tokens of a deep, inward 
faith, going below all the acts and operations of the 
understanding, living under most difficult conditions. 
At the same time, I have felt an almost equal diffi- 
culty in assuming, as many assume, that these stories, 
so characteristic of the Gospels, were true in their 
simple sense of the days of Tiberius, and yet do 
not apply in the same sense to the days of Queen 
Victoria. How, I have asked myself, can the Gospel 
be a message to mankind if this be so ? The demon- 
ology of our times has supplied me at once with an 
answer to this question, and with a luminous commen- 
tary on the evangelical narratives. I see that we are 
on the edge of all magical notions and impostures. I 
see that no amount of scientific knowledge saves men 
from the belief of them. I see that early and ingrained 
habits of scepticism are favourable to the admission of 
them. I find no power adequate to encounter them 
but the proclamation of the Holy Spirit of God — mani- 
fested in the acts of the Son of God upon earth — mani- 
fested, after He had ascended, in the powers which the 
Apostles exercised, and in the unity of their fellow- 
ship. I want no startling manifestation of such powers ; 
no repetition of the events which the Gospels or the Acts 
of the Apostles record. But the faith in an enduring pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit ; the faith that He is working 
with us against all the foul and dividing spirits which are 
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rending us asunder ; this, I am convinced, will be found, 
at last, the only deliverance from superstition, from 
fanaticism, from the tyranny and brutality of sects. How 
much the simple proclamation of such a faith will have 
to encounter from all schools — how much it is encoan- 
tering from them at this moment — I dare not conceal 
from myself. Dr. Williams throws out hints that 
the inspiration of the Apostles was the same as that 
of Homer and Shalispeare. Those who want to 
condemn Dr. Williams resolve that thet/ will establish 
the difference; that the}/ will separate the age of the 
Apostles from all other ages. What is the effect of 
his statements and of their proceedings? Dr. Williams 
suggests — though he may not mean it— that inspira- 
tion has merely to do with certain intellectual or crea- 
tive energies and faculties ; the idea of a Eolt/ Spirit 
escapes ; the distinction which the Apostles lived to 
assert is merged in a vague hero worship. It is the 
feeling of the necessity of this distinction which has 
called forth the protest against his language in the 
hearts of simple Christians. But what will become of 
them if the adverse doctrines of Dr. Phillimore and 
Mr. Coleridge are to prevail ? Can they hear to think 
that the Holy Spirit is not truly given to them, as they 
have been taught in their baptism and confirmation 
that He ia? Can they bear to think that all their 
good thoughts and just works do not proceed from Him ? 
Will they tolerate the notion which one of the counsel 
against Dr. Williams is said to have endorsed with his 
authority — so expressly contradicting the Article ou 
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Grace of Congroity — that good men may now and then 
expect to receive these inspirations, which we feel that 
we require because we are not good, because without 
them we must be wicked ? Or will those who dislike 
intellectual glorification accept the doctrine that all 
intellectual powers, by whomsoever exercised — in what- 
ever age — are not gifts, are not from God, and, there- 
fore, can not have been bestowed upon man by the 
Spirit of God ? See into what contradictions the desire 
to suppress one half truth by another is leading us ! 
See how these advocates, who profess to be the cham- 
pions of the poor man's faith — of the faith of the 
Church — are undermining it! St. Paul says, ^ All 
these worheih that one and the self-same Spirit^ — all 
gifts, powers, administrations in every age — ^dividing 
to every man severally as He wilV The counsel of 
the Bishop of Salisbury dare not trust the l9vine 
Spirit with this distribution. They must determine 
the kinds and degree of inspiration. Is not this to 
interfere with the prerogatives of God? Is it not 
practically to deny the words that the Spirit who was 
given to the Apostles should abide in the Church for 
ever? And so, when those Bishops and lawyers have 
won their triumph, they will find that they have stripped 
themselves of the only armour with which they can 
encounter the pseudo-spiritualism of the day ; just as by 
denying that we have any faculty for apprehending the 
Eternal and the Absolute many of them are stripping 
themselves of the only armour with which they can 
encounter the Secularists of our day. 
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4. It is not, as you rightly observe, by theories of 
inspiration that we can distinguish the Bible from other 
books. Nor can we distinguish it at all till the scheme 
of rising from the earthly to the divine, from the 
perverse to the straight, from our sins to the righteous 
being, which prevails so extensively in the religious 
world, is exchanged for that theological method which 
you have felt to be the true one. For here, as I have 
said already, I find the differentia of the Bible. It 
begins from God ; it sets forth God as speaking to man; 
God as revealing Himself to man. So it puts its claims 
to the most tremendous test. It offers its message as 
one which ean meet the different outlookings of men in 
all 'directions. It announces a Revelation of the God 
in whom all are living, moving, and having their 
being ; whom men in all lands are feeling after if 
haply they may find Him. We talk of the religion 
of the Bible. We are turning the Gospel into one of 
the religions of the world, which is to be proved by 
endless argumentations and confutations to be better 
than other religions, when, if it is a Gospel of God, it 
should meet all other religions, it should satisfy all 
their cravings, it should sever them from those dark 
fantasies and superstitions which must spring up in 
every land and every heart when the creature who is 
formed in the Image of God fasMons God after his 
image. 

So far as we adhere to this maxim, we must be 
at war with much of the popular religion of the day. 
But we need never be at war with the failh of the 
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truest people or even with the faith that is expressed in 
popular language, which is not of to-day or yesterday. 
This distinction no one has brought out better than 
you have done. Yet I think you have at times 
forgotten it. Your treatment of the Bible, though 

in spirit and intention immeasurably more reverent than 

» 

that of numbers who boast of their entire devotion to 
it, will offend many whom you ought not to offend ; 
simply, it seems to me, because you have not been 
sufficiently consistent with your own doctrine, because 
you have unconsciously dropped into the method of your 
opponents. 

You think St Paul and St. John entered into the 
meaning of the Incarnation ; you do not think that the 
other Apostles and Evangelists did. I suspect you 
mean that those Apostles have taught you lessons 
respecting the Incarnation which the other writers of 
the New Testament have not taught you. To say so is 
honest and reasonable. Every one should confess 
obligations which he has received ; no one should affect 
obligations which he has not received. Tholuck as 
honestly intimates that the fourth Gospel has never 
given him the same instruction which the three first 
have given him. Both of you are justified if we give 
the fall import to the old expression, ' Word of God,' 
in connexion with the Scriptures. God speaks through 
sundry persons, and in divers manners; to sundry 
persons, according to their divers manners. But 
there has been such a confusion between thdl dead 
letter and the living Word — such a practical denial 
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that that Word is really the Light of Mea — that 
you and many serious men shrink from the ordinary 
use of the plirase lest you should convey a false 
impression. And so you do, in fact, sanction the error 
of those who invest the apprehensions of men with a 
sacredness which is not theirs. ' St. Paul and St. John 
saw these things.' Yes ! but who opened their eyes to 
see? "Who taught them? Who uaed them as teachers 
of others ? The old speech is better and safer ! Let 
us go back to it ! Let us beseech our countiymen to 
give it its full signification. Then they will not be 
afraid of any trials to which the Scriptures can be 
subjected. Then they will be sure God Himself is 
subjecting them to those trials. They will not dai-e 
to stretch forth their hands to save the ark from 
shaking. Then, too, they will be much more in harmony 
with the devout men, Catholics, Puritans, and Methodists, 
in former days, who never doubted that the same Word 
of God who spoke to Isaiah and Jeremiah spoke to 
them and in them ; spoke through all the ages of 
history. If they mixed guesses and superstitions with 
that true and blessed faith, it was because they did 
not enough recognise the power of the Word of God ; 
did not accept literally enough what Psalmists and 
Prophets say about their struggles with Him — their 
reluctance to submit to His teaching. And so we 
shall escape that which I am sure you hate as much as 
I do, the consequential, patronising toue in which some 
of ou| liberal interpreters treat the writers of the 
Bible. We are told to connect the inspiration of 
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Apostles with the inspiration of Homer and Shakspeaie. 
Bat if we come to the criticism of Homer and Shak- 
speare with the same levity with which many of these 
critics approach the Apostles^ three-fourths of the 
''Iliad** will be pronounced spurious, very few scenes 
of ''Othello** or "Bomeo and Juliet** will remain. I felt 
years ago— I feel more strongly every day — ^that the 
deeper our reverence for the Bible, the deeper will be 
our reverence for all great authors ; the more we shall 
learn from them; the less we shall apply our own 
narrow canons of taste to the judgment of them. I 
felt years ago— I feel with greater strength every day — 
that the more heartily we accept the Bible^ the more 
effectual will historical criticism become ; that if we lose 
the Bible^ we shall cease to feel any interest in criti- 
cism j we shall refuse to pursue it. For modem historical 
criticism^ by demanding more than mere human testi- 
mony to confirm facts^ by asking for the evidence which 
is contained in the facts themselves^ drives us upon that 
divine testimony to which the writers of the Bible 
appeal — ^to the demonstration of the Spirit and of power 
in the course of the world's history, and in the con- 
sciences of men. Modem historical criticism, by 
attaching a new importance to all the supernatural 
ideas which have been in the minds of different nations 
— ^making them the very key to the explanation of insti- 
tutions and of the records of the non-legendary times — 
compels us to inquire whether there is no background to 
these ideas ; whether all history has not its fouildation 
in the supernatural — ^in the revelation of God to men 
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through a man? K you will consider these remarks in 
connexion with those which you have made upon 
historical evidence, I think you may modify some 
of them without weakening the force of any. I 
heairtily agree with the general principles which yoa 
lay down respecting it. I assent to your doctrine that 
the facts of the Bible require as much evidence as 
those of other books; nay, that those facts would 
never have been believed if they had not brought 
with them much greater and more various evidence, 
and that the human evidence would have been nothing 
if the divine had not corroborated it. 

5. Before I cloBC my letter, I must say one word 
upon a subject of which you have spoken briefly but 
most impressively. You have alluded to Christ's sacrifice. 
You have applied the theological principle to that. 
You have said, that except we can contemplate God as 
Himself the Author of sacrifice, the sacrifice of Christ 
as the act of perfect filial obedience, all its moral 
meaning is lost, all our sacrifices become self-willed 
efforts, therefore the reverse of sacrifices. This is 
language which you have learnt from the Bible ; at all 
events, it corresponds with the very letter and spirit of 
the Bible. 

And you are beginning where the Old Church began. 
No one with the most slender knowledge of the history 
of controversies is ignorant that the first ages were 
occupied with the questions respecting the union of the 
Son with the Father, that sacrifice was contemplated in 
reference to that union. So the Cross became the 
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symbol of the life of Christendom. It expressed the 
highest love and glory men could dream of. It ex- 
pressed the divine nature. It expressed the perfect 
reconciliation of the divine with the human nature. 
It expressed the conquest over sin, deaths helL Very 
variously^ as a writer in this series has shown^ might 
the doctrine of the cross — the effects of the cross — be 
represented in the schools. Every representation might 
catch some aspect of the all-embracing truth. But 
that truth became also an inheritance for the people. 
It moulded institutions^ language^ art. All worship 
was grounded upon thanksgiving for a sacrifice that 
had been made; all government was said to be a 
devotion and a ministry appointed by Ood^ exercised 
on behalf of His creatures. Those who would have 
the likeness of God must humble themselves as He 
who was the perfect likeness of God had humbled 
Himsel£ 

What a truth ! And making itself felt through what 
falsehoods ! It is easy to represent mediaeval devotion 
as if it were the most perfect form of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice ever exhibited to the world. It is easy 
to represent that same devotion as the most mercenary 
scheme of calculation ever presented to the world. 

Each picture is true. The second could not be^ if the 
first were not If sacrifice is the divine principle — the 
inversion of sacrifice^ the conversion of self-denial into 
self-seeking^ must be the devilish principle. Think of 
the sacrifice involved in the words^ ' Lo ! I come to do 
Thy willj O Gt)d. Thy law is within my heart' 
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Think of the sacrifice involved in the words, ' I will 
offer the first-bom of my body for the sin of my soul.' 
All light is in tlie one ; all darkness is in the other. 
But the darkness belongs to the nature of all of us — 
Christinns and heathens, Protestants and Romanists. 
The moment Grod is forgotten as the ground of sacrifice, 
the moment Sacrifice is regarded, not as an act of 
obedience to the divine will, but as a means of chaDgiog 
the divine Will ; there is the germ of every dark super- 
stition ; a Kehama begins to rise instead of a Christ. 
The moment sacrifice becomes a scheme for getting 
something from God He begins to assume the form of a 
Mammon. It was so in those middle ages. The foul 
Antichristian leaven mingled itself with the pure 
Passover bread. At last it leavened the whole Church 
— preachers, doctors, popes. When Tetzel, with his gross 
blasphemies, offered the indulgenees to the German 
people; when the learned Eck, disclaiming the vulgarity 
of the salesman, yet defended the principle of the 
sale ; when the accomplished Leo endorsed the traffic 
which he had suggested ; it was clear that the ground 
on which the Church stood was undermined. If it had 
rested in men, and not in God — in men's notions of 
sacrifice, and not in the perfect sacrifice which Christ 
had accomplished — it must have perished. 

Learned men Uke Eck thought that the people 
could only contemplate sin in the form of punish- 
ment ; the remission of sins as the escape from 
punishment. The learned Eck thought that if 
any principle was set up in opposition to the trading 

14. Q 
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principle^ the Church would be shaken. Luther^ 
the son of a miner, knew that the doctors were wrong 
in the first opinion; for he had learnt what sin was, 
and what remission of sins wa8. He was sure that 
what he and every peasant wanted was deliverance from 
a burden pressing on the conscience — was reconciliation 
with God. He was sure that Ood had sent a message 
of Redemption and a message of Reconciliation. There 
was that in the people which could heed this message, 
as there was in the people which could heed the 
message of TetzeL But Eck was right that^ if that 
message w^re preached, there would be a great shaking 
in the Church. God shook it, for it had need to be 
shaken ; and all the Ecks and Leos could not hinder 
what He had decreed. 

And so what we call the Reformation came. A 
glorious Gt)spel of emancipation to the individual 
conscience rang through Europe. Three centuries of 
Protestantism have proved how mighty it was. But they 
have proved that the old tendencies may adapt them- 
selves to new circumstances ; that they may combine 
with the very doctrine which was called forth to combat 
them. The necessity for personal faith in the sacrifice 
may be pleaded as a reason that the sacrifice is not 
sufficient and perfect for the sins of the whole world ; 
that it has not actually put away sin. So all that was 
implied in private and separate masses, as distinct from 
the one great offering, may appear again. The heathen 
doctrine, that sacrifice is to protect the man from his 
Father in Heaven, may again be substituted for the Chris- 
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tian doctrine, that it is the fruit of his Father's tender 
love, and is to destroy the separation between them, 
which is man's curse and damnation. The doctrine that 
the people can only care to be told of a deliverance from 
future punishment, and can only understand the re- 
mission of sin as a merchandise, may be propounded 
once more. Learned doctors may say now, as in the 
sixteenth century, that it is a matter of indifference 
whether the Father is set forth to men as the God of 
salvation or of destruction ; whether Christ is set forth 
as one with the Father, or as having a different nature 
and purpose; whether our prayers are to be prayers to 
change the mind and will, or prayers that He would 
pour upon us His Spirit, and bring our minds and wills 
into conformity with His. Now, as in the sixteenth 
century, those who raise these questions may he thought 
by the rulers of the Church to be disturbing the peace 
of the Church. 

Yes! and now, as then, it is true that God, and 
not man, will disturb a peace in which there is no 
peace. If we, who are called His ministers, are not 
jealous of His Name, He will be jealous of it. He 
will not suffer it to be confounded with the names of 
Moloch or of Mammon. Others will be raised up to 
deliver to our peasants and workmen the message of a 
redemption of their spirits which we have not delivered. 
It will be found now also that there are ears which 
can hear the Gospel of Luther, as well as the Gospel of 
TetzeL There may be a Reformation in the nineteenth 
century, as in the sistcenth ; and it may be a Refor- 
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mation which will not divide but unite — which will 
bring truths^ as well as men, that have stood apart^ into 
a divine fellowship. But such a reconciliation cannot 
take place till the selfish trading habits and notions 
which have defiled our faith have been destroyed by the 
Spirit and by fire. For it is these that tear us asunder ; 
as was said in the last century^ a truce which is 
grounded on the preservation of these is not a truce 
of God but of the devil. 

I think you and I have been taught thus much : that 
the Reformation which some desire— a Reformation 
which shall make the union of the Divine and human 
nature in Christ leas a belief of the Churchy which 
shall treat the Sacrifice of Christ as less mighty, less 
all-embracing than men in any age have considered it — 
is not the one we want; not the one that can restore the 
theology and morality of England or of Christendom. 
It is the attempt to substitute some other foundation — 
a foundation of shifting, partial experiences — for that 
foundation which is laid in the person of Christ, that 
we complain of. It is the attempt to narrow the sacri- 
fice of Christ, by our conceptions or the conceptions of 
any man, that we feel to be so fatal. Holding these 
principles as you hold them, I think what I have said 
of Christ as the universal Man, of His birth, of His 
conflict with all our spiritual enemies, of the Bible as 
the witness in all parts and by its unity against our 
narrow conceptions of God and of man, may in time 
commend itself to you. I can say, for myself, that 
the Bible, illustrated by the prayers and confessions of 
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a Church to which in my youth I did not belong, offers 
a continual protest to me against my own feeble 
apprehensions of the universality of the love of God 
and the sacrifice of Christ, against my temptation to 
contract the simple testimony of Apostles and Evange- 
lista to my measures. I used to hear among Unitarians 
of a future restitution for all mankind. I never could 
take in their words. They sounded pleasant, but they 
contradicted all that I saw of the condition of the world ; 
all that I felt of the evil in myself. Mr. Carlyle's 
doctrine that the bottomless pit for nations and for 
individuals is the pit of baseness and falsehood com- 
mends itself to my inmost convictions ; it is, I am sure, 
high Christian doctrine. But if it is so, what comfort 
can we find in the vision of a merely merciful Creator, 
who pardons men, who, after a certain number of cen- 
turies or millennium, ceases to punish them ? What 
matters that if they remain the same ? Mr. Carlyle 
has shaken ail benevolent schemes which turn upon the 
remission of pain to their centre. But he has done 
more. He has shown us whither the confessions of his 
own country are leading. He is, amidst many iocon- 
sistencies, the true modern believer in final Reprobation. 
He sees uo hope that nations or individuals can be 
delivered out of the abyss of baseness and falsehood ; 
only a few happy persons, scattered over different cen- 
turies, may honour ' the veracities,' and so earn a right 
to lord it, for a certain number of years, over the con- 
temptible masses from which they are the exceptions. 
This ultra-Calvinism of the nineteenth century surely 
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forces as back upon the belief of a Divine and Eternal 
Will, who is working through all ages to renovate and 
regenerate human wills. Can we prescribe limits of 
space and time to the operations of that Eternal Will? 
Does not the Cross of Christ — if we take it, as St. Paul 
did, to be the manifestation of the Divine wisdom, 
goodness, Truth— testify of a love over which no height 
or depth, no principalities or powers, nothing present or 
to come, shall finally prevail ? 

Very sincerely yours, 

F. D. Maubicb. 



F.S. — ^This letter was written before the pnblication of Mr. 
Stephen's defence of Dr. Williams. That defence — so immeasurablj 
superior, not only in argument, but in theological science and in 
reference, to the essay which called it forth — has thrown much 
new light upon one of the subjects to which I have adverted. Mr. 
Stephen has shown, by a careful comparison of the English Articles 
with the Scotch Confessions, that they proceed on entirely different 
maxims in their treatment of the Scriptures, and that the difference 
cannot be explained by the usual hypothesis of a compromise between 
Romamst and Presbyterian systems, seemg that the Artidea 
deliberately affront both those systems. He has shown, by a 
laborious induction, that whoever is determined to identify the state- 
ments of the two Confessions, must condemn as heretics a long line 
of English divines, drawn from all schoob — the most conspicuous 
lights of our Church in their different ages. He has shown 
further — as became an advocate for whom the interests of his 
client must always be paramount to more general considerations, 
however much importance he may attach to them — ^that the charges 
against Dr. Williams can only be admitted if the English maxims 
are exchanged for the Scotch, and if, therefore, men the most 
unlike him in their opinions and their temper of mind Call under 
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H the suae sentence with bim. Thoaa who dislike the tone of this 

^ divine as much as I do cannot feel grateful to his prosecntora who 

Lave secured him a place beside Hooker and Jetemj Tajlor. 

But leaving the special question for the general, jou will aee hov 
much Mr. Stephen's facts force us to inquire what the ground of the 
difference between these two methods of teaching is. It is not hia 

» business to go into this discussion ; be would have marred his case 
if he had meddled with it. All he has done is to show t\aA,/or some 
reason or other, we cannot express ourselves about the Bible as the 
Westminster divines expressed tliemselves; that natnrallj, inevit- 
ably, in the sixteenth oeuturj aa much as the nineteenth— English 
clergymen have fallen into language inconsistent with the Preaby- 
terian formulas. la this necessity the consequence of a less pro- 
found respect for the Seripturea than, that which the Presbyterians 
on either aide of the Tweed felt once or feel now ? Certainly this 
camiot be charged upoo the divines of the sixteenth or seventeenth 

I century, whom Mr. Stephen has quoted. Nor can it be charged 
upon the Church as a Church. We introduce ten times as much of 
Scripture into our regular devotional acrciees as the Kirk, or as any 
eect of English dissenters. What, then, does it mean? 

In many of the passages which Mr. Stephen has adduced, it 
seems to be assumed that the Bible eontwns somewhere or somehow 
the Ckristian religion ; and that this religion, not the letter of the 

I book, is what we need to believe. 1 cannot persuade myself that this 
mode of stating the case will satisfy nuj one. Ido not wonder that 
Presbyterians should saj, 'Christian religion! what is that P Are we to 
' have nodivme history of anation, no fighting, no polity? Is all that 
' to go for nothing because it is not what you call your religion ; 
' because it does not suit your dainty tastes, or serve your personal 
' interests ?' I own I like to hear men using such language as this; 
eateeming the Bible as a political book, claiming it aa a guide in 
political doings. I like the old Covenanter, with all hia ferocity, 
who talked of the aword of the Lord and Gideon, better than the 
sentimental English Christian who reducea Old and New Testament 
into a record of his individual experiences and moods of mind, or than 
the dogmatical English Christian who only Ends in it an annotince- 
ment of opinions. 
^L But the fact is, the formulas of the Scotch divines respecting 

H tbe Scriptures have driven them from this historical ground. 
H They cannot connect the life of the times wheu men were inspired 
■ with the life of the times when they are not inspired. The acts of 
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God are more and more shut np in the Bible. And so it most be 
while the literal force of the beginning of St. John's Gospel is 
practicallj denied by these assertors of the letter of Scripture — 
while the Living Word is assumed not to be now, not to have been 
always, the Light of Man. That is the denial which we are adopting 
into our minds from our Presbyterian instructors ; that is the denial 
which our Bishops, when they turn persecutors, are compelled to 
enforce. And so the Word made flesh must cease to hold the place 
in our belief which He must hold if we are true to our Greeds; 
the written word becomes the substitute for Him. 

Here, then, I find the explanation of the facts which we owe 
so much gratitude to Mr. Stephen for compelling us to notice : — 
Our Articles assert a principle which both Presbyterians and 
Bomanists, for different reasons, have shrunk from asserting. Even 
our best thinkers and writers have been timid in proclaiming it; have 
often resorted to language like that about the Ghristian Beligion in 
the Bible, rather than openly avow it. By so doing, they have put 
the authority of the Bible in jeopardy ; they have left us to the 
mercy of narrow literalists or unreal ideologists. But the principle 
of the Article has mastered them if they have not mastered it. And 
the question of our day is, Shall this principle be utterly denied, or 
shall it be put forward more vigorously than it has ever been pat 
forward? Which question may be the same with this: 'Shall the 
' Ghurch become apostate, or shall it do its work for the world, as 
' that work has never yet been done P ' 
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England Monthly Reviev\ 
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MEMOIR 
OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 

LATE OF ST. RTEPHEX^S, BRIGHTON. 
BY J. N. SIMPKINSON, M.A. 

RECTOR OP BRINOTON, NORTHAMPTON. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo Bs. In the presx. 

•• A deeply interesting picture of the life of one <>f n class of men who are indeed the salt of this 
land."— Afominp Herald. 

"A biography of rare excellence, and ada]>tcd to foster in young minds that sense of duty and 
spirit of self-sacrilic^ which are always the attendants of true conversion, but are seldom obej-e^ 
and cherished as by George Wagner." — Wesleyan Times. 



THE PRISON CHAPLAIN; 

A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN CLAY, 

LATE CHAPLAIN OP PRESTON GAOL. 

WITH SELECTIONS PROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND A SKETCH OP PRISON 

DISCIPLINE IN ENGLAND. 

BY HIS SON. 

With Portrait. 8vo. cloth, 15«. 

"It presents a vigorous account of the Penal system in England in past times, and in our 
own. ... It exhibits in detail the career of one ot our latest prison reformers ; alleged, we believe 
with truth, to have been one of the most successful, and certainly in his judgments and opinions 
one of the most cautious and reasonable, as well as one of the most ardent." — Saturday Review. 

*• It cannot fail to charm by its lucid delineations of a character as happily as it was singularly 
constituted, and of a life devoted with rare constancy and inestimable results to arduous ill- 
niiiuit*d toil, in the service of humanity."— Dat?y News. 
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WORKS BT THE BEV. CHARLES EINGSLEY, 

CHAPI^IN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, 

RECTOR OF EVERSLEV^, 

AND PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY IK THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDOS. 

WESTWARD HO! 

New and Cheapeu Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

** Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and has written a good novel to an excellent 
purpose." — Times. 

" The book is noble and well-timed." — Spectator. 

**We thank Mr. Kingsley heartily for almost the best historical novel, to our mind, of the 
day." — Frasei's Magazine. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 

•' In *Two Years Ago,' Mr. Kingsley is, as always, genial, large-hearted, and humorous ; with 
a quick eye and a keen relish alike for what is beautiful in nature and for what is genuine, strong, 
and earnest in man."— Gwardiaw. 

THE HEROES : 

GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, 5«. 

ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 

C^o^vn 8vo. cloth, 68. 

THE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE 
AS APPLIED TO HISTORY.' 

INAUGURAL LECTURE AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Crown 8vo. 2a, 

P H A E T H O N : 

LOOSE THOUGHTS FOR LOOSE THINKERa 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2*. 
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THE KECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 



BY HEKUY KINGSLEY. 



Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

** Mr. Henry KingBley has written a work that keeps up its interest from the first page to the 
last — it is full of vigorous stirring life. The descriptions of Australian life in the early colonial 
days are marked by an unmistakable touch of reality and ]>er8onal experience. A book which 
the public wiU be more inclined to read than to criticise, and we commend them to each other." 
— Athencmm. 



RAVENSHOE, 



A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 



IS APPEARING MONTHLY IN 



MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 



" One of the best tales now in progress in our periodicals." — Obserrer. 
** Ravenshoe will fonn, when completed, one of the most beautiAil novels extant. 
Cambridge Independent. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCRAP BOOK. 

CONTAINING, IN A PICTORIAL FORM, 

A REPORT ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, HUMOURS, & PASTIMES 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

CONTAINING NEARLY THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Oblong royal 8vo. haJf-bound, 7». ^d. 



UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 



THE VOLUNTEERS SCRAP BOOK. 

CONTAINING, IN A PICTORIAL FORM, 

THE HUMOURS AND EXERCISES OF RIFLEMEN. 

Oblong royal 8vo. half-bound, 7». 6cL 



STRAY NOTES 

ON FISHING AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

BY CORNWALL SIMEON. 
With Illustrations. 7». Qd. 

"If this remarkably agreeable work does not rival in popularity the celebrated 'White's 
Selbomc,' it will not be because it does not deserve it . . . the mind is almost satiated with a 
repletion of strange facts and good things." — Field. 



